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***** Indigeni del Messico e del Peril, furono, 
Benz* alcun dubbio, di origine Asiatica, Tatara, o Mon- 
golia, come ha finito di provarlo ultimamente il signor 
Giovanni Ranking, in un opera di somma erudizione, 
da lui pubblicata due anni sono in inglese, col titolo di, 
Investigazioni isioriche intomo la conquista del Peril 
del Messico i di Bogota^ NaicAex, e Talomeco^ neldeci- 
moterzo secolo, da MongoUi accompagnati da elefanti, 
e concordanza detta storiaf e delta tradizione col Vesis- 
tenza d' avanzi di elefante^ e di mastodonti in Ame- 
rica* 

* * * La quale opinione> che abbiano gli Asiatici 
in cotal guisa, ed a diversi tempi, abbandonato I'anti- 
co mondo per arrivare fortuitamente al nuovo, fu gia 
presentita tre secoli sono dal padre Giosefib di Acosta, 
ed i ora stata dal signor Ranking resa quasi indubitata 
per una serie di argomenti, pruove, tradizioni e cong- 
hietture, al complesso delle quali ci 6 parso difficilissi- 
mo, per non dire impossibili, il non arrendersi compi- 
utamente. Robertson, de Humboldt, Pennant, Car- 
ver, Barton ed altri vanno in ci6 d' accordo con noi. 
La sola parte del libro del signor Ranking dove non ci 
possiamo combinare con lui, ^ quella che tratta delle 
cosi dette antichita di Talomeco.'* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the sixth page of the Introducthm to the 
^' Researches on the Wars and Sports of the 
Mongob and Romans,'' the writer hinted at 
having met with some indications of a connec- 
tion between Asia and America^ long before 
the discovery of the New World by Columbus. 
From that time he has kept this object in view; 
and such haa been the success of his further en- 
quiries, that he now ventures confidently to af- 
firm that Peru, Mexico, and other countries 
in America, were cmiquered by the Mongols, 
accompanied with elephants, in the thirteenth 
c^itury. The slow attainment of knowledge 
appears truly surprising, when we ecmtemplate 
that, according to the literature of the most en- 
lightened portion of mankind, the earth is pre- 
sumed to have been created fifty^eight centuries ; 
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and that thirty^five of them, includmg the event 
of the Deluge, elapsed without our possessmg 
any European profane history; that of Herodo- 
tus heing written in the fifth century before 
Christ. No land of any importance was known 
to the Greeks or Romans west of the shores of 
Africa ; none was discovered by them on the 
east, beyond the longitude of one hundred and 
twenty degrees from Greenwich, at the most. 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century extended 
our knowledge to Japan ; and no other disco- 

« 

very, except the Azores, was made till the year 
1492. Thus, for fifty-five centuries, we were 
ignorant of one hundred and eighty degrees 
of the longitude of the equator, but possessed 
some knowledge of East Greenland, in the Arc- 
tic Circle. 

If we conclude that nothing was known on 
the south, lower than about the tropic of Capri- 
corn, nearly half of the latitude was also yet 
undiscovered. Small as this planet is, in the 
sublime scale of nature ; how inunense in the 
limited eye of man! If, a few days before land 
appeared, the crew of Columbus's ship, terrified 
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as they w^e at their hazardous itate, had 
thrown their commander into the sea; and the 
ej:pedition had found the way back to Europe, 
or if it had been lost; who can pronounce how 
much longer a portion of the earthy of greater 
magnitude than the moon, but more hidden 
from our sights would have continued as mir 
known, to the proud of their philosophy and 
systems, as the Georgium Sidus? 

On the fortitude and good sense of a great 
mind in a moment of difficulty and danger, de- 
pended the most considerable event that has 
ever occurred among human beings. 

At the present period, the space in Africa, 
from lat. l(r north to 8(f south, is a blank to 
the civilized world. An immense territory, 
between Thibet and Siberia, is imperfectly de- 
scribed. In America, both north and south, 
there are vast districts which may be termed 
imdiscovered: and if we add to this New Hol- 
land, Borneo, and other unexamined r^ons, it 
appears, even now, that half of the surface of 
the earth has not been visited by any one who 
was qualified to communicate the knowledge. 
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of its prodttdjois or biBtory to the learned por- 
tion of mankiiid; althougli the whole extent oi 
the bmd is not more than about a third of the 
saperfides of this planet. Thus, if we consider 
that half of the land, Besides the dq^ of the 
ocean to a still greater extent are yet hidden 
iiom the eye of science ; and the natural con* 
vulsions that the earth has undergone; how im- 
perfect must be our knowledge of the history 
aad description of man, of animals and of plants ! 

llie Barratives of Marco Pdo, and Sir John^ 
Maundevile, had warmed the miagination of 
Columbus into a conviction that he could reach 
the East Indies by sailing westward. By the 
tiavids of those authors, it was then known 
what an immensely extemave empire was in 
the power of the Mongols, called also Tar- 
tars. 

When Colundius, on his arrival in the New 
World, inquired of some natives respecting the 
gold, of which they made their ornaments ; they 
answered him Cubanaam, (it is produced in 
Cuba) ; and so full was his mind of Marco Polo 
and the East Indies, that he imagined them to 
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« 

li«f spealdog of tiie Gnmd Khan Knbhi*, who 
wu the Mongol Emperor of Chun^ and of more 
than half of the peculation of the glohe^ when 
Pdo was in that country. Such was the igno- 
rance of the nost sagacicMia geogfapher that 
had ever appeared, respecting the extent of the 
earth, that he supposed himself ariiTed in the 
Mongol Empire, when he was <me hundred and 
lUty degrees short of itft Althou^ Anaximan^ 
der had' tau^^t, and at this period tfaare was no 
doubt in the minds of persons of reflection and 
nnderManding, that the earth is spherical; it 
was not till the voyage of Magellan, in the 
year 1521, that it was pnmed to be sa^. 

* Robertson, VoL i. p. 95. 

t Colmnbus, from this mistake and the similarity of 
the pepper, birds, crocodiles, &c« called the country 
West India, which name was confirmed by Ferdinand 
and Isabefla. — Robertson, FbL L p. 111. 

t The Mahomedan Mogub, in the fifteenth century^ 
did not suspect the convexity of the earth. *\ If the 
canopy of heaven were a bow, and the earth were the 
cefd thereof; and if calamities were the arrows, and 
niai^ind the marks for ^hose arrows; and if Almighty 
God, the tremendous and the glorious, were the unerr- 
ing archer, — to whom could the sons of Adam flee for 
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'' That state of primeval simplicity which 
was known in our continent only by the iGBUici- 
ful description of poets, really existed in the 
New World in the discovery by Columbus. 
The Peruvi&ns and Mexicans only, had emerged 
from this rude condition, and had attained the 
highest state of improvement ever known in 
that vast continent*." They possessed no tame 
animals except the Llama, knew not the use of 
iron, and agriculture was extremely limited. 

The population of the New World was esti- 
mated by some at four millions, by Riccioli at 
three hundred mi]Ii<msf . Cuzco was the only 
place that had the appearance, or was entitled' 
to the name of a city, in all the dominions of 
the Incas : every where else ihe people lived in 



protection? The sons of Adam must flee unto the 
Lord." — Timur*8 Institutes^ p. xlviii. from the Alcoran. 

* See Robertson, Vol. i. p. 9S&. 

t Pinkerton, {Qeog* ii. 531, 53^, thinks fifteen near- 
est the truth, in modem times ; and that, when discover- 
ed by Columbus, the whole population did not exceed 
four millions, (p. ^1). At the death of Queen EUsabeth, 
Pinkerton affirms that there was not one Englishman ' 
setded in America. 
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detached habitations, or at the utmost settled 
togeUier in small villages; no annaU whatever 
exist qf times prior to. Mango CiqHtc., 

Mexico was the only city that was worthy of 
that name in the empire of Montezuma. 

The capital of the warlike Tlascalans^ the 
implacable enemies of the Mexicans, only sixty 
miles from Mexico, consisted of a number of 
low straggling huts, built with turf and.stone, 
and thatched with reeds; without light, except 
through a door so low that it could not be enr 
tered upright* ; and though less civilized than 
the Mexicans, they were advanced in improve- 
ment far beyond the other rude tribes. 

* Such is Robertson's account of Tlascala. Clan* 
gero (ii. 4£8) affinns that Cortez, in his letter to Charles 
y. speaks thus of that city: '^ It is so large and won- 
derful, that although I omit a great deal of what I 
could say, I believe that little which I say will appear 
incredible; for it is much larger and more populous 
than Granada, when it was taken firom the Moors, 
more strong, has as good buildings, and more abund- 
ance of every thing.** 

The writer is inclined to think that both of these de- 
scriptions are exaggerations. The Tlascalans arrived in 
Anahuac with the seven tribes, who left Asia in 1178, 
before the Moguls had become civilised by their Chi- 
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TkB amok (fAnahime are known imperfect 
Jiromikedxih century qfthe Christian era. 

Vast journies have been made in North 
America, without meeting with a single in- 
habitant for some hundreds of leagues. In the 
regions of the Oronoco, a traveller might go 
hundreds of miles^ in different directions^ with- 
out finding the footsteps of a human creature. 
Guiaua^ more extensive than France, and di- 
vided among many nations, ccmtained only 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants^. Such was 

' ne6e sulajects : and therefore were not Kkely to equal 
the Mexican-Moguls^ who were from China direct. 
But being the same race and speaking the same lan- 
guage, it seems very probable that the'Tlascalans in 
t^o oentories would imitate some of the architectural 
cenTenienoea and elegance of dieir political rivals. 

• Robertson, VoLL p. SS7, Vol ii pp. 86, 296, 822. 
'' The houses in Ghiiana resemble our bams in Eng* 
land; they are skilfully built, and thatched so Ihat no 
tain can enter: some of them are one hundred and fifty 
paces long, and twenty broad, and contain one hund* 
red people. They make good bread, and strong and 
pleasant drink of the cassavi root; and have very good 
earthem pots, which hold above thirty gaUons.** — John 
¥Fihm of WantUad, Essex, m Purchas, FolAy.p. 
1261. A. D. 1606. 
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the condition of America when discovered 
by the Spaniards. 

When Cnzco was founded by Mango Capac^ 
none of the civilization introduced by the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans was in existence* At that 
period, says Gardllasso de la Vegi^ the natives 
of Peru were little better than tamed brutes^ 
and some were worse than the wild ones: they 
adored whatever was nearest to them, moun- 
tains, stones, trees, rivers^ wQd beasts; apes 
for their cunning, dogs for their sagacity, and 
serpents for their prodigious size; at Puerto 
Yieio they worshipped an enormous emerald; 
some held the condor in veneration, the sea, the 
whale, fire,' the ridge of the Cordilleras; and 
those who possessed numerous flocks in their 
pastures, adored sheep, (pacos). 

Their sacrifices consisted of fruits and animals^ 
and also of men, women, and children captured 
in war. They made drums of their skins, to 
affiright their enemies, and devoured their flesh. 
They committed murders and burnt villages. 
Those among their chiefs who governed their 
subjects with mildness and justice, they adored 
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• ... 

as gods. Truth, says Vega, 6bliges me to say, 
that the Indians went, like the brutes, without 
tithing: I remember, that even in the year 
1560, on my arrival from Spain at Carthagena, 
I met five Indians in the street, walking in a 
line, one after the other, like geese or storks, 
and entirely naked*.*" 

Before Mango Capac appeared, it is not 
known that there was a brick or a stone house 
in the whole of America. The pyramids in the 
valley of Mexico, Casa Grande (see p. 282), 
and some interesting ruins at Tiahuanaco, near 
lake Chucuytuf , appear to be the only symp- 
toms of art or architecture that existed. No 



• Vega, Vol. i. S8 to 59. These Indians had not 
been subjects of the Incas. 

t In the modem Upper Peru or Bolivia. The ru- 
ins are described, p. 73. It may here be mentioned 
that Yupanqui, the tenth Inca, met with courageous 
and warlike resistance, on his attempt to conquer the 
Chilians beyond the river Mauli ; but as no proofs of 
towns or civilization have ever been described as hav- 
ing then existed in those regions, we may conclude that 
it was a heroic effort of the principal inhabitants, and 
that the Purumacas, (who are still unsubdued), were to 
the Incas what the Caledonians had been to the Roman 
Emperors. — See Vega^ B. vii Ch. xix. 
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iron^ not a bridge, no vessel beyond a canoe, in 
that immense portion of the globe,. so justly 
named the New Worlds. 

A temple, and a considerable comparative 
clegree of civilization will be found at Talome- 
co, in north latitude 39° west of lake Erie; 
but the people 'bear evidence^ of a Mongol 
origin; and Talomeco is not far from two 
places where remains of elephants' grinders, 
Uke those of Siberia, and others of the Mastor 
don, have been found. Bogota and Natchez 
bear irresistible indications of being likewise 
Mongol settlements; but the writer having 
dwelt at some length on the origin of the 
Peruvian and Mexican empires, he has not 



* What curious reflections arise at Britain having 
borne the same mark of distinction in the first century. 
** As for those who place so much confidence in the 
walls of Jerusalem, they would do well to consider the 
walls of Britain, where the inhabitants are surrounded 
Jb^v the i^ea in a kind of New World, not much inferior 
to the other. They have made themselves masters of 
that vast island too, and only assigned four legions as a 
guard upon it." — JoMephus^ B. iL Ch. xvi. 
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swelled his work with more researehea than 
were necessary to establish his point 

We must fully acquiesce in the truth of the 
remark of the eloquent Gibbon, that '* the ra- 
pid conquests qf the Moguls tmd Tartars map 
he comparedwUh theprimitive eonvulsians t^fm- 
iure, whiehhm^ agitated and altered the s^* 
faee (f the globed 

In the thirteenth century, a warlike genius 
appeared, with whom no other human being 
can in any moderate proportion be compared* 
His lieutenantis If ere Csesars and Alexanders iA 
the magnitude of theit devastations and cob- 
quests* 

Timougin, son of Pisouca, chief of a tribe 
of Mongols near lake Baikal in Siberia, was 
prodaimed Grand Khan, with the title of 
Genghis, A. D. 1205. Before the death of his 
grandson Kublaif the continent of Asia was 
nearly subdued; Europe was thrown into the 
utmost consternation; Japan was inTaded; 
and, from the eflfects of a stomvPeru waiMesr 
ico were fated to arise firom the generals and 
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troojM who escaped from tbat mighty eipedi- 
iion*. 



* AD the continent of Aiia, except Hmdoatan and 
Arabia, was snbdued in 1S80. (Hindoitan was invaded 
by Timur, but not possessed by the Moguls till 16S5.) 
Genghis's grandson^ Baton, ravaged Europe with more 
than balf a millidn of cavalry, to the shores of DabnoF- 
HOf and died on his march to attack Constantinople in 
ISiSS. The Emperor Frederick wrote to Henry III. 
of England, ** A barbarous nation, called Tartars, we 
know not from what place, with incomparable power 
and nfuhbers, not sparing sex or dignity, have come 
like a whirlwind into Hungary, where there has been« 
not fiir from their tents, such slaughter as has never 
happened in one battle. They have another army in 
Poland, where the Prince and Duke are slain, and ano- 
ther in Bohemia. The general destmction of the world^ 
but especially of Christendom, calls for speedy succour. 
They name their lord. The God of the Earth. They 
wear raw hides, with iron plates sewed on, as armour; 
but now, with grief Ispeak it, are clad out of the spoils 
of Christians. They are incomparable archers, and 
cross rivers upon skins artificially sewed. Let your 
Excellency therefore provide and wisely consult to re- 
sist them [the Emperor was married to Henry*s sister, 
IsAl>eI], tot they are come to subdue aB the West. 
But Aey shaD not perpetrate such mischief unrevenged, 
when Satan shall have drawn them to thdr deaths; 
when Germany prone to arms, France the nurse of 
soldiers, warhke Spain, fertile Engbmd, potent in mea 

C2 
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It is very wonderful, that there is not any 
proof whatever in history, of the Peruvians and 

Und a ftimiahed nayy, nimble Wales, marshy Scotland, 
and Ireland, also every other region in the West, will 
cheerftilly send choice soldiers under the quickening 
cross, which not only rebels but devils dread/ 

On this event. Queen Blanche, with deep sighs and 
iJentifiil tears, said to St. Loub, '' What shall we do, 
my dearest son, aboutthis lamentable event?" Theldng, 
with a mournful voice, replied, " if they come on us, 
w;e shall either send them back to thdr Tartarian 
abodes, or they shall exalt us to heaven."— /Sec PuT" 
chas, iii.61« 

Baton's frontier was the river Don, and all Russialong 
remained tributary. If we add to these invasions . the 
progress of the Mongols in America, which there is 
strong reason to conclude reached to. Rhode Island, 
(SeeCh. XII.), their conquests and thdr influence have 
nearly surrounded the earth, in a single century. 

These hardy warriors, whose chief resided at Pekin, 
after the death of KuUai, in 1294; being in the posses- 
sion of such immense power and grandeuri were sur« 
rounded by. Lamas, who flattered their vanity, and 
ministered to their voluptuousness, so fatally for these 
descendants of the renowned Genghis, that they were 
driven from the throne of Pekin in 1369, back to their 
Siberian abodes, where we find them afterwards en^ 
gaged in .conflicts r with : Timur Bee. *' The earipMs 
^rw of fate beUnp'* offer nothing more surpriping- 
ly striking than that of the Moguls. The last king of 
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Jfiexicans haTing had any connexion, or even 
the slightest knowledge of each other: for al- 
though Cortez arrived at Tukatan in February 
I519^i there does not appear the least reason to 
eopclttdei fliit when Pizarro and others landed in 
Berujn I5S6, such extraordinary beings as they 
were deemed, had ever been heard of before. 

When these Mongols arrived, America, we 
shall see, was in the rudest condition. Sud- 
denly, two empires are founded with the pomp, 
ceremonies, and grandeur, of Asiatic sove- 
reigns^ : architecture, that rivalled the stupen- 
dous works of the Romans; elegance in the 
arts of goldsmiths, surpassing the most delicate 
works of Europeans ; order, justice, and subor- 
dination: all of whose laws, military and civil 

Mexico was executed by Cortez in 1525 (p. 131, the 
date is erroneously stated to be 15^); and Baber 
mounted the throne of Hindostan in that year* Pizarro 
first landed in Peru in 1526; and Baber, with a very 
inferior force, gained a victory over a powerful and dan- 
gerous confederacy in that same year, by which he se- 
cured the empire of Hindostan ! 

* The opinion of the writer is, that Mango Capac, 
the first Inca of Peru, was a son of the Grand Khan 
Kublai, and that Montezuma's ancestor was a Mongol 
grandee from Tangut, very possibly Assam. 
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mstitatioiifi/religioii, and eiiBtoms, are so ifaHb- 
ful in every respect to ti^ose of Genghis Khan's 
fiimily, that their descent cannot for a moment 
be donhtod. The Bogotans, the Natchez, and 
the people of Talomeco on the Ohio, all bear 
the strongest proofii of the same origin. All 
the ancient entrenchments and inscriptions dis- 
covered in America, as fisur as Narraganset Bay 
near Boston, are, there is every probability, of 
Mongol origin. How many of the invaders 
of Japan may have reached the new world, 
can never be known ; but by the evidence in 
this volume, the number must have been 
considerable. Most of the places peopled 
by these Mongols have traditions regarding 
conflicts with giants, (elephants). Bones of 
elephants and mastodontes are found in those 
very places, under such circumstances as to 
leave no doubt of the Mongols having been 
accompanied by numbers of those animals. 
The condition of these bones corresponds with 
the date; and the molar teeth of several of the 
elephants are precisely the same as those found 
in Siberia, which had been entirely conquered 
by the Mongols, and where a number of Geng-^ 
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hoB KbtafB gmnktotn, had^ at the period we 
tnat of> rarided aboiRe fifty yeais. 

Wild tlephaats ate found near Bogota^ tUe 
jprobalde deaoandania of tkoae wUcli aofiompa^ 
nSed the esp^ditioii; for had these aniaiala bean 
imKgemmi m Amariea^ they could not fiul to 
eadst thiere now in rery great numbera. 

The unfortunate fanaticism of the first Span* 
ish priests induced them to destroy all the an<* 
nals and records which they could find in Ame- 
rica. But for this barbarous proceeding, the 
history of the Mexicans would, from their 
paintings called hieroglyphics, hare been per- 
fect. To add to the confusion, the fables and 
mysterious traditions of the Mexican and other 
priests survived the literal annab of the go*- 
vemments, and are confounded with the true 
records. In these researches they have been 
in general considered as mere tricks, such aa 
are known to be practised by the Buddists in 
Tangut, Thibet, and Mongolia. Whoever 
treats them otherwise, will surely find, that 



•^ »t 



FableB of Lamas, ** are hard things io hU,* 
In them, *^ no-meaning puzzles mare than wit. 
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After ike arrival of tbe^SpMomr^ m America; 
their astonishment^ their cbcag^irations, and 
their quarrels alnong themselres produced such 
mteepresentations, that while one reports thf 
people in the city of Mexido to amount to 
eOfiOO, another says^ there was that numluir of 
houses. 

Although the population of the new world 
was then estimated to consist of ahout forty 
millions. Las- Casas charges his countrymen 
with having massacred more than that numher^. 

* Barthobmew De Las Casas was born at SeviBe, 
in 1474. In 14dS he went to America, and returned 
to Spain in 1498 ; when he became an ecclesiastic, and 
rector of Zaguarama in Cuba : in 1544, he was appointed 
to be Bishop of Chiapa in Mexico ; in 1551 he returned 
to Spain, and died in 15G9, aged 92. 

This humane Spaniard describes the Indians as a 
gentle and tractable race ; but his outrageous exagger- 
ations make it impossible to know how much to credit 
of his narrative ; he enumerates millions massacred in 
Honduras, Venezuela, Peru, Mexico, Hispaniola, 
C00,000 m Jamaica, &c. '' I take God," says he, '' in 
witness of this, and all the hierarchies and thrones of 
angels, and all the saints of the heavenly court, and all 
men living. I also discharge my conscience by declar- 
ing that if his Majesty should grant the repartiemerUos 
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One Spftniord estimates €bA human sacriibds 
vix the cdmpletimi of MoBtezmiia's temple^ at 
72/844, wUle anotbet declares' tiie greatodt 
iraknber of sateifices in one year ilot t)6.4adMid 

I ' '\ *t* *f * f> 

^shares o^laiid/i;o the 'SpaniaSras, the Indies in a ^hor^ 
Spate, wfll bd a 'deMri likaHispanEdaJ' ft is aKbdUiig 
to reflect that this virtuous Protector of the Indian^ 
was betrayed by his ardour into the inconsistency of 
proposing to purchase negroes, as slaves, to work the 
mines, and ciiMvate the ground, whieh he declared to 
be lawfuL His plan being adopted^ Charles V. granted 
a patent to a Fleming for importing 4000 negroes into 
America; this man sold his privilege to some Genoese 
merchants, for £5^000 ducats: such was the origin of 
that afflicting traffic : and in 1593, Sir Richard Haw* 
kins reports (Purchas, Vol. v. 948) that there were 
100,000 negroes at Lima. 

Sepulveda, A Spanish divioej wrote a justifitotion 
of the wars against the Indians. He requested per- 
mission of the Royal Council to print it, but they vir- 
.tuously refiised* They regarded the subject rather as 
theological than political, and referred it to the Univer« 
sides of Alcala and Salamanca, who both pronounced 
that it ought not to be committed to the press. The 
fanatical author being determined to carry his point, 
sent his book to Rome, where it was printed : but the 
humane Emperor prohibited its circulation. — See Pur" 
chas, iv. pp. 1568, IGOl. Rees's Cyc. « Casas/* '* Se- 
pukedcu** 
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V 

MO. If we add to ihia the deitractioii of «B 
theKooidB that oauld be procured^ and the 
loiii of the ship which Cortex sent to Charles V* 
e witeiida g the mgst coriona pt o doc tt e na ^ 
lii w iiium artiiaDe^^ acme ideft^mnpteibnnd 
lof the scaaciCf bsbA impeOsddmio^^ 
tbHk f» tihe conataractiOB of aoeb an essity aa 
the present. 

From the uneertam and fluctnating nature 
of tiie hingiiages in Mongolia^ and in America, 
attempts to prove facts by etymological simila- 
rities, have been avoided as much as possible. 

Thi9 spdling of Spanish and Indian names 
in this volume, may not always exactly corres- 
pond with that of Spanish authors ; the writer^ 
not being acquainted with their language, has 
made use of French or English translations. 

Whenever the word Indian occurs, it must 
be considered to mean American Indians: this 
general name being applied without distinction 
to the most civilized as well as to the most sa* 
vage inhabitants, in many instances completely 

r 

• Robertson, Vol. u. 285. 
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confiiseg ihenotions of the reader^ wHo is no^ 
on tus guard: it is one of the nnmeioiis diffi** 
culties in elucidating the hia^iy. 
The eaiiif aiHMlB of the Benmaw and Ma- 

jMHpd cftnfit|Mff% Imre not.. Iieen dwelt on^ 
wheiMver any details were required, the writer 
has preferred the ktest which he could meet 
with* 

There areno known human estabtishments or 
antiquities, in all America^ that can justify the 
conclusion of a very ancientpopulation: but who 
will venture to guess> what may be discovered m 
art or in nature^ in those vast regions^ when, in 
the comparatively small Island of the most mar 
ritime nation on the globe, the cave of Fingal, 
one of the most wonderful natural curiosities 
in the world, existed undiscovered by any one 
who could describe it, till Mr. Leach gave £Kr 
Joseph Banks a hint, which induced him, in 
company with the learned bishop Van Troil, 
on their return from Iceland, in 1772, to visit 
Staffiu ^ What,** says Sir Joseph, " are ca^the- 
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drals and palaces, built by men, but mere play- 
things, compared witb this: where is now. the 
boast of the architect •? ** 
' If we add to these considerations the jea- 

lousy Of Spain; and hei' cotaiplete success in pre- 

• ».*'.' - 

Venting her natural subjects, both in Europe 

i. ' " * ■ 

and America, from any intercourse that would 

throw light on the history of nature or of manf : 

and also the care with which the Indians hide 

• • • . » 

every thing they can from their conquerors; 
we may even now consider that portion of 
America as an infant world, notwithstanding the 
partial sunshine recently thrown on it, by the 

• ■ ■ 

efforts of a truly enlightened traveller. 

♦ Pennant's Scotland, Vol. ii. 299. 

t M^. Bullock says, in his description of ancient 
Mexico, p. 43, that, ^' with Baron HumboIdt^s circum- 
stantial account of the group of the pyramids of Teotihu- 
iEu;an, eight leagues from Mexico, in his hand, he cotdd 
obtain no ii^ormation of them in Mexico* Some of the 
best informed had heard of them^ but supposed that 
Baron H. had been imposed on. All inquiries on the 
road were ineffectual, till, at the end of the second day's 
search, he saw them towering above the woods of Nopal ; 
and the platforms were perfectly visible at the distance 
of two miles. On the top of that of the Moon, they 
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J. Reinhold Forster, in his History of Dis- 
coveries made in the North, Vol. iv. p. 43, men- 
tions his suspicion^ that the kingdoms of Peru 
and Mexico were founded by the troops sent 
by Kublai to subdue Japan. There may also 
have been others of that opinion, but not any 
have been met with by the writer. 

Those who have other convictions in their 
minds, regarding the subject of this volume, 
win, as is natural, hesitate to admit the full suc- 
C€|S8 of the author in his endeavours to decide 
upon the hitherto mysterious origin of the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians in particular: but if his 
success be not allowed to be complete, he feels 
perfectly assured, that he has found out the 
true road, which is^ to lead to the perfection of 
that knowledge, as far as history exists to pro- 
mote future endeavours. 

* 

found a small temple which had had a door and win- 
dows* ' Within half a mile, was. the great pyramid of 
the Sun, scarcely inferior to that near Cairo; and be-< 
tureen them,hQridred8.of. small ones laid out like regtt- 
lai .streets. . From the tqp,. he enjoyed the sublime 
{U^ospect of the* Lake, of the city of Mexico, and great 
part of the magnificent Valley.*'. 
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The writer of the present work takes this 
occasion to acknowledge his obligations to the 
extensive library of the Royal Institution. 

The learned societies at Philadelphia and 
other cities in the United States of North Ame- 
rica, are those who have it most in their powef 
to give active assistance, in procuring copies of 
the various Tartar inscriptions, in all parts 
pf America, where they are known to exist- 
By comparing them with each other, and with 
the literature of Asia, much very curious and 
interesting information bannot fail to be ac- 
quired^. The inflmt States of Mexico, Colom- 
bia, and Peru, when at leisure from more im- 
portant and urgent affidrs, will not fail to parti- 
cipate in the curiosity excited by this new 

* In that Research, the huwian banes ofremarhabk 
dtmensianSf which have been found eight miles from 
St. Clair, on the river Huron, are worthy of more par- 
ticukur notice: also the valley m miles west of St 
Louis, die soil of which is foil of the bones of menaikl 
anim&lit Bkewise die jnser^ptfont wodjlgww qf 
nmb at Big-Manatop Cieek} all of which are 
tioned by Mr, Warden, die late consul at Parist in 
Vol.iiLpp-77,154,580, 
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view of the origin of those interesting nations 
of the earth. 

May the arduous task in which the legis* 
lators of those important regions are engag- 
ed, be crowned with success; may they not 
forget that religious toleration and civil jus- 
tice are the bases on which the happiness 
and dignity of human society must mainly de- 
pend 1 They have the recorded virtues and the 
numerous errors of the ancient world, to serve 
them as a guide and as a beacon. The children 
of the Sun, illiterate as they were, proved, in 
many instances, by their laws and regulations, 
that— 



** Experience, jcnfied with eammon sense, 
'' To mortals is a Prcvidence/* 



HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 



^C. %C. ^C. 



CHAPTER L 

Invasion of Japan by the Mongoh. A fu- 
rious StorfHj and Failure of the Expedition. 

Size and Construction of Chinese 

Ships. Winds in the Pacific Ocean. 

In the year 1257 of the Christian era^ Kublai> 
grandson of Genghis Khan^ on the death of his 
brother* Manga, was proclaimed Grand Khan 
of the Moguls and Tartars. At the conquest 
of Eastern Bengal and all the provinces east- 
ward of the Burrampooter^ he captured nume- 
roils elephants, and subjected many sovereigns 
to deliver to him numbers of those animals as 
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a part of their tribute ; and, from the year 1272^ 
always employed elephants in his armies. We 
find from Marco Polo that he possessed five 
thousand of these animals^ at the period we 
now treat of. The wars in which the emperor 
was engaged before his attempt on Japan^ were 
those in Mangi or South China, and against 
his rebellious relation in Siberia. 

In the year 1280, in a most terrible conflict 
by land and sea at Canton, the imperial family 
of the Song dynasty were destroyed; on which 
Kublai became master of all China, and first 
emperor of the Ywen dynasty, under the name 
of Shi-tsu*. 

At this epoch, Kublai was in possession of 
a more extensive domination, and infinitely 
greater numbers of subjects, than were ever 
controlled by any monarch recorded in histo-* 
ry; his empire being much more considerable 
than that of Augustus. The continent of 
Asia, except Hindostan and Arabia, was under 
his sway. Of him it may be said with more 



♦ See Du Halde, Vol. i. p. 213. Marco Polo, pp. 329, 
444. Wars and Sports, Ch. ii. 
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truth than the British king is made to say of 
Caesar — ** His ambition sweUed so much, that 

^ it did almost stretch the sides of the world *•** 

« 

As soon as Kublai found himself possessed 
of the whole power of the Chinese empire, he 
resolved on the conquest of Japan, and ^^ gave 
'' orders to his subjects of Kiang-nan, Fokien, 
^' Honan, and Chantong, to construct six hun- 
*' dred vessels f." 



ThefoUowing are the A ccaunts of the Invasion 
from various Authorities. 

'' The emperor Shi-tsu, (Kublai), in the 
third year of his reign J, formed a design against 
Japan, and sent one hundred thousand men to 
invade it. But the expedition proved very un* 
fortunate, not above three or Jour persons re* 
turning home with the news : all the rest were 



* Shakspeare*s Cymbeline. 
t .Note 1139 in Marco Polo. 
t According to the Chinese mode of reckoning, this 
is in the year 1283.—See Du Halde, Vol. l p. 2U. 
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either shipwrecked^ or perished in the neigh* 
bouring islands/' — Du Hcdde, Vol. I. p. 215. 



^[ The Japanese emperor, Gouda, succeeded 
his fiBtther, A. D. 1275. In the ninth year of 

his reign, on the twenty-first day of the fifth 
month, the Tartar general, Mooko, appeared 
upon the coasts of Japan, with a fleet of four 
thousand sail, and two hundred and forty 
thousand men, sent by the Tartar emperor to 
subdue Japan. But this expedition proved 
unsuccessful. The Cami, or gods and protect- 
ors of the Japanese empire, were so incensed 
at the insult oflTered them by the Tartars, that, 
on the first day of the seventh month, they 
excited a violent and dreadful storm, which 
destroyed all this reputed invincible armada. 
Mooko himself perished in the waves, and but 
few of his men escaped." — Kienygfet^s History 
qfJapan^ p. 187. 

m m • 

*' For the conquest of Japan, the Grand 
Khan fitted out a numerous fleet, and embark- 



■>r^ 
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ed a large body of troops under the command 
of Abbacatan and Yonsansin^. The expedi- 
tion sailed from Zaitunf and KinsaiJ, and 
reached the island in safety. The two com- 
manders^ from jealousy, treated each others 
plans with contempt. They were unable to 
gain possession of any city or fortified place 

* Meaning, probably. Abaca Khan, a Mongol; and 
Vang-san-cbin, a Chinese. Amiot speaks of Fang- 
ouen-hou as commander, and adds the name of Tsin- 
fan-tcheng. De Guines names them Hargan and Ata- 
hai. — M. PolOf note 1140. 

t This is most probably Tsuen-cheu, in Fokien, as 
is conjectured in note 1110, in Marsden's Marco Polo. 
** In 1S86, ninety-nine foreign vessels, from countries 
treated as tributary, Bengal, Ceylon, &c. arriyed at 
Twen-chu-fii, m Fokien."— Jlfo^f. Univ. Hist. Vol IL 
p. 887. 

i ** Kinsai signifies * The Celestial City,* and which 
it merits from its pre-eminence above all others in the 
world. There are twelve thousand bridges across die 
nmnerous canals. There are twelve principal handi- 
craft trades, for each of which there are a thousand 
work-shops, each shop employing from ten to twenty 
workmen, and some as many as forty. A garrison of 
thirty thousand soldiers is constantly supported in this 
astcmishing city. The palace of king Fanfur was in- 
closed with high walls. At a grand, feast, might be 
seen under the colonnade, at one time, ten thousand 
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except one^ which was carried by assault; and 
all the garrison Were put to the sword. 

** Some time afterwards a north wind begau 
to blow with great force, and the ships of th^ 
Tartars^ which lay near the shore of the islandi 
were driven foul of each other. They held a 
council, re^mharked their troops, and stood out 

persons suitably accommodated. The feast lasted ten 
days, and the magnificence displayed on this occasion 
exceeded all imagination/' The population of this cit 
ty, it appears, could not be less than about three mil- 
lions, and perhaps immensely more. — See Marco PolOf 
B. ii. CA* Ixviii. where the account of this wonder 
of the world occupies thirty*five pages. 

** Kinsai, now Hangcheu, if we correct in some 
things what Marco Polo says of it, comes not much 
short of the greatness he assigns it: for what he says 
of the number of bridges that are to be seen there, is 
very certain, if we comprehend those which are about 
the city; as also the triumphal arches, which being 
raulted, are numbered among the bridges. Th^re are 
in the city fifteen thousand priests, and sixty thousand 
persons who work in silk.'' — Sir John MatuHeislo, in the 
Ambassachr's Travels, in 1639, p. 178. This is a very 
respectable author, and the above is another valua- 
ble testimony of the truth of Marco Polo. It must 
be remembered, that Polo describes Kinsai when ^t 
was the capital, more than three^ centuries bef<»e 
Mandelslo was there. 
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to sea. The gale increased, and a number of 
the vesseb foundered: the people belonging to 
them, by floating upon pieces of the wreck, 
saved themselves, upon an island about four 
miles from the coast of Japan. The ships on 
which the two chiefs, and those officers whose 
rank entitled them to the command of a hun- 
dred thousand or ten thousand men, were em- 
barked, together with many others, not being 
so near the land, did not suffer from the storm ; 
these directed their course homeward, and re* 
turned to the Grand Khan. Those of the Tar- 
tars who remained on the island where th^y 
were wrecked, and who amounted to about thir- 
ty thousand, found themselves abandoned, and 
without shipping, arms, or provisions, or even 
shelter, and expected to be captured or put to 
death. When the gale had ceased, a large force 
of Japanese landed on the island : the Tartars 
concealed themselves from view by some high 
land, and when the Japanese came in pursuit 
of them, they made a circuit, seized all the ves- 
sels, and stood for the principal city of Japan. 
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They kept the Japanese colours flying, and 
were suffered to enter unmolested. They 
found few inhabitants besides women, whom 
they retained, but drove out the rest The 
king besieged the city closely for six months, 
when the Tartars surrendered on condition of 
their lives being spared. This was in the 
year 1264^. 

^ The Grand Khan having learned, some 
years after, that the unfortunate issue of the ex- 
pedition was in consequence of the dissentimi 
between the commanders, ordered one (rf them 
to be beheaded, and the other to be sent to the 
savage island of Zorza, where he was executed 
by being wrapped in a fresh buffiilo hide, sew- 
ed tight upon him over both arms, which, as 
it dries, compresses the miserable criminal to 

* The daie in the above is conjectured to be an er- 
ror of some of the editors of Marco Polo. His mis- 
takes in the narrative are supposed to have arisen from 
the persons about the court of Kublai having invent- 
ed tales of partial success to amuse the public, and 
weaken the impression of so serious a dbaster. — See 
note 1144 inMarsdeiCs Edition of M* Polo. 



J 
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death.'* — Marco Pioloy Book iiL Ch. ii. The 
above are the essential extracts from a long 
account. 



** In the year 1281/ (says Pere Amiot^) the 
courier which the Chinese general sent to 
the emperor^ arrived in court in the third 
moon. He brought accounts that the army, 
after leaving Corea, arrived at the Isle of 
Kiu-tchi, then at the Isle of Toui-ma, where 
they learned that the Japanese, after remain- 
ing in great force near the city of Tai-tsai-fou, 
had withdrawn their troops, not expecting yet 
to be attacked. Towards the eighth moon the 
sad news arrived, that the army, on its ap- 
proach to Japan, had met with a furious tem- 
pest, and that out of ten persons scarcely one 
or two had escaped from the waves. Father 
Gaubil has confounded this shipwrecked expe- 
dition of a hundred thousand men with the 
project of another which was intended to have 
been sent under Atahai, but which did not 
take place. Gaubil describes the fleet as be- 
ing within sight of Ping-hou, (Firando), when 
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the storm arose; but the Chinese historian 
says^ it was near Ou-lonngchan. Possibly, the 
Chinese give that name to some mountain on 
the island of Ping-hou. Gaubil says^ that the 
Japanese captured seventy thousand Coreans 
or Chinese, and killed thirty thousand Mon- 
gols. The historian which I have consulted, 
says no more than that they were almost all of 
them drowned in the tempesf— ^. 74. 



^ In THistoire gen de la Chine, t. ix. p. 409, 
the following account is given, which differs 
from the above, and from the other Chinese 
relations. — In the sixth moon, A. D. 1281^ 
Alahan set out on the expedition to Japan^ 
but he died before he embarked. Atahai, who 
was appointed to succeed him, did not reach 
the port till after the fleet had sailed. A storm 
arose near Ping-hou, and most of the vessels 
were sunk. The officers selected those that 
were least damaged, embarked in them, and left 
more than one hundred thousand men in that 
island. The soldiers, finding themselves thus 
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basely deserted, elected a chief, and began cut- 
ting wood to construct vessels in which they 
might return home. But the Japanese made a 
descent on the island with a powerful army, and 
put them to the sword, except ten or twelve 
thousand Chinese of the south provinces, whom 
they retained as slaves. Of all this mighty 
army only about three persons returned to 
China ♦.** — See MarsdevCs M. Polo^ note 1 144. 



* The Reader will perceive, that it was the obvious 
policy of the Chinese to report the numbers lost on 
this disastrous expedition as low as possible; and that 
the Japanese, on the other hand, would naturally boast 
of having been menaced by, and escaped from, an ar- 
my greater than it really was. If Pere Amiot's ac- 
count, that an army sailed also from Corea^ be true, it 
would bring the number of the invaders to agree, near- 
ly, with the annals of Japan. It is probable, from this 
confusion in the histories of China, that the number of 
troops was very considerably above a hundred thou- 
sand; and we shall see, from the construction of the 
ships, how possible it is diat a great number of theih 
might reach the shores of America. 
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Siiie and Cmstrvetum qf CMnete Ships. ' 

■ 

'* Fourteen ships of four masts^ and some 
of them with a crew of two hwidred and fifly 
men, wer« equipped and provisioned for two 
years, for the voyage to Persia. They em- 
barked in the Pe-ho river, or possibly from 
Zaitun; and, passing by the island of Hai-nan, 
they kept along the coast of Cochin-china, to 
Tsiampa, which Marco Polo had previously 
visited in the year 1280." — MarsdeiCs Ivtro^ 
duction, jp. xiii. 

'* The Chinese ships have a smgle deck, be- 
low which the space is divided into about six- 
ty small cabins, each affording accommodation 
for one merchant. They have a good helm. 
Some of the larger ships have, besides the 
caUns, thirteen bulk heads, or divisions in the 
hold, formed of thick planks mortised or rab- 
beted. The object of these is to guard against 
springing a leak, caused by striking a rock, or 
by a blow from a whale, which not unfrequent- 
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ly occurs. When an accident does happen^ 
only one of the divisions is affected hy the 
l¥ater. The ships are all douhle planked ; 
that is, they have a course of sheathing boards 
laid over the planking in every part. Ships of 
the largest size require a crew of three hun- 

^ dred men." — See Marco Polo, Book iii. Ch. i. 

and note 1128. 

" It is impossible not to consider the no- 
tices given by Marco Polo, as curious, inter- 
esting, and valuable, and as far as they regard 
the empire of China, they bear internal evi- 

i dence of their being generally correct. He 

sailed from China in a fleet of fourteen ships, 
each having four masts, and having their holds 
partitioned into separate chambers. We ob- 
served many hundreds of a larger description, 
that are employed in foreign voyages, all carry- 
ing four masts." — Barroufs Travels in' China, 
p. 45. and see M. Polo, note 60. 

The size of Chinese vessels must be very 
considerable. '^ In February last, a Chinese 
Junk arrived from the province of Quangtong, 
at Sincapore> which brought eight hundred and 
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seventy emigrants. On the 2d of March an- 
other from the same place arrived with one 
thousand and fifty." — Observer Newspaper, Sep. 
10, 1826. 

Junk is said in Todd's Dictionary to he, pro- 
hably, an Indian word, applied to large and 
small ships. ^' The ship or Junk that usually 
goes from Surat to Moka is of an exceeding 
gteat burthen; some of them I believe four- 
teen or fifteen hundred tons or more, but those 

■ 

huge vessels are very ill built." — Terrtfs Voyage 
to the East Indies, 1665, ji. 137. 

The writer regrets that he has forgotten in 
what history he has read a description of the 
manner in which large vessels were constructed 
in these parts of the world, for the safe and easy 
mode of shipping and conveying elephants: 
the side was made to open, so that the beasts 
walked in upon an even platform. 



In describing a Chinese ship, Du Halde, 
Vol. i. pp, 328, 330, says, '' The main and 
foresail were both made oimatts: the first was 
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fbrty«-fiye fe^t high, and twenty-nine broad. 
This sort of sail folds and unfolds like a skreen; 
when they haul it down, they fold the plates 
one after another. All the tackling, as well as 
the cables, are made of ratan cane, or the hards 
of the cocoa tree, called by the Portuguese 
Cairo.'' (The bamboo ropes are three hundred 
paces long, and are as strong as those made of 
hemp. Marco Polo, B. ii. C%. Ixii.) 

** The cables of the Japanese vessels, are 
made of straw twisted, and are stronger than 
one could imagine. The decks are defended 
from rain by being covered with common straw 
matts.** — Kamjifer, p. 410. 



On Winds, Monsoons and Storms. 

*' The shifting of the Monsoons is not all at 
once ; and in some places the time of change 
is attended with calms, in others with variable 
winds; and particularly those of China, at 
ceasing to be westerly, are very subject to be 
tempestuous ; and such is their violence, that 
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they seem to be of the nature of the West In^ 
dia hurricanes. These tempests^ the seamen 
call, the breaking up of the monsoons. They 
blow half the year one way, and the other half 
year on the opposite points : and those points 
and times of shifting differ in different parts 
of the ocean.** — Rees*s Cyc. " Monsoon.^ 

'^ In the China seas the north-east or win- 
ter monsoon, conmiences about the month of 
October or November, and lasts till about 
February or March: the south-west monsoon 
sets in about April or May, and blows till 
August or September." — Note 1164, in Mars- 
deri9 Marco Polo. 

*' In the year 1642 three Portuguese made 
their escape from Siam in a junk, and directed 
their course to Liampo, in Lat. dOP ; but there 
fell suck a storm upon their stem, that in a 
few days they were blown to within sight of 
Japan." — Antonie]Gahano's Discoveries. Hak* 
btyt. Vol. iv. p. 48. 

The whole voyage from Manilla to Acalpul- 
CO, including the detention at the latter place. 
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till the arrival of the Galleon back at Manilla, 
takes up about eleven months. — See JRees's 
Cyc. " Galleon.'' 

*' The Manilla Cralleons are restricted by 
their instructions from going beyond N. Lat. 
30^; but if they were to stand to the 40th or 
45th degree, they would procure water from 
the rains, which are generally regular from the 
30th to the 40th degrees; and moreover they 
would find the trade winds in their favour. A 
French ship, in 1 721, by pursuing such a course, 
arrived from China atValle de Nanderas on 
the coast of Mexico, in J^iy days!" — Remarks 
on Lord Anson's Voyage, by Miguel Venegas, 
a Mexican Jesuit, in his History qf California, 
8vo. London, 1759^ Vol. ii. p. 364. 

It appears to have been in consideration of 
the storms, that the ships were built in such a 
manner, that they could with difficulty be sunk 
by leaks: and these storms also caused the 
constructing of the great canal by Kublai. 

" The Emperor Kublai, in consequence of 
the frequent loss of a great number of ves- 
sels laden with tribute, caused the Great 

E 
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Canal to be made. It is three hundred leagues 
h) length."—!^ Haide, Vol. \.p. 215. 

Tribute was brought from many parts of the 
world. ^ In September 1286, the Mandarins of 
Folden reported to the Einperolr» that ships 
were arrired from ninety-nine foreign kingdomv 
at Twen-chu-fUk These kingdoms are treated 
as tributary, but only eight are mentioned in 
history, and under names unknown to Euro- 
peans. Those spoken of here are Malacca, Su* 
matra, Penko-la or Bengal, and from Cape 
Comorin to the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, Tingor, 
and Sanem-Soumenat." — Mad. Univ. Hut, Vol. 
\\. p. 387. M. Pdo, note 1206. 

Note. — We may reasonably conclude, that the invad- 
ing ships would be abundantly supplied with provisions, 
in case of protracted war, or repulse from the shores of 
Japan. Elephants, if landed, there not being any in Ja- 
pan, would have mainly contributed to the conquest ; and 
there is no niunber that Kublai had it not in his power 
to send for the achievement of so grand an enterprise* 
Besides the great numbers received in tribute, the pro- 
vinces of Yunan and Quangsi contain those animals in 
a wild state. — Du Halde, ii. 224. ^' Ships are drawn 
along the river Kiang-keou by elephants.*' — Vincent le 
Bkme, p. 103. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Strangers, with Elephants^ arrivt on the 
Coast of Peru.^—— Their Cruelty and 

Brutality. Terror of the Natives. 

Mango and his Wife appear at a Lake^ 

and are received as Sovereigns. Sketch 

of the History of the Incas to the Con^ 

quest by Pizarro. Corpses of the In-- 

cas. Their mild Character and Man-' 

ners. Language. Quipos. 

City of Cuzco. Temple of the Sun. 

Magnificent Establishments for the 

Virgins of the Sun. Laws. Ex^ 

tent of the Empire. Its Duration. 

1 SHALL relate," says Garcillasso de la 
Vega^ '' what Pedro de Cieza de Leon told 
me that he had heard in the proyince where 
the giants arrived. They affirm, said he, in 
all Peru, that certain giants came ashore on 

E2 
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this coast*; at the Cape^ now called St. Helen's^ 
which is near the town of Puerto Viejo. 
Those who have preserved this tradition from 
father to son^ say, that these giants came by 
sea, in a kind of rush boats, made like large 
barks; (bateaux de jonc\j faits comme de 
grandes barques); that they were so enormous- 
ly tan, that from the knee downward, they were 
as high as common men ; that they had long 
hair, which hung loose upon their shoulders ; 
that their eyes were as large as plates, and that 
other parts of their bodies were big in propor- 
tion; that they had no beard, that some went 
naked, others were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and that they had no women with them. 



* The country was named Peru by accident: this was 
the name of the first Indian seen by the Spaniards; 
who, on being asked what country it was, mistook their 
meaning, and replied, that his name was Peru. — Vega, 
Vol A. p. IS, 

t The Reader is referred to the description of Chi- 
nese and Japanese vessels in Ch. I., and he will then 
not fail to remark what an important word jonc is in 
the mass of proofs of the identity of the Mongols and 
the Incas. 
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After having landed at the Cape, they estab* 
lished themselves at a spot pointed out to 
them by the inhabitants, and dug very deep 
weUs through the rock, and which to this day 
supply excellent water. These giants lived by 
rapine, and desolated the whole country ; they 
say, that they were such gluttons, that one would 
eat as much meat as fifty of the native inhabitr 
ants ; and that for a part of their nourishment 
they caught a quantity of fish with nets. They 
massacred the men of the neighbourmg parts 
without mercy, and killed the women by their 
brutal violations. The wretched Indians often 
tried to devise some means to rid themselves 
of these troublesome visitors, but they never 
had either sufiBcient force or courage to attack 
them*. Secure from all apprehension, these 

* The elephants would, no doubt, be defended by 
their usual armour on such an extraordinary occasion, 
and the space for the eyes would appear monstrous. 
The remark about the beards, &c. (many of the Mon- 
gols have no beards — Rees's Cyc. " Mongols.'* Strah- 
lenbergy p. 458) shows, that the man and the elephant 
were considered as one person. It is a new and cu- 
rious /o/io edition of the Centaurs and the Lapithee; 
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new monsters thus tyrannised for a long while, 
committing the most infamous enormities. 
Divine jnstice sent fire from heaven with a 
great noise, and an angd armed with a flaming 
sword, by whom they were destroyed at one 
blow. To serve a9 an eternal mcmnment of 
the vengeance of God, their bones and skulls 
were not consumed by the fire, but are found 
at the very place, of an enormous size. I have 
heard Spaniards say, that they have seen bits 
of their teeth, by which they judged that a 
tooth weighed more than half a pound. As 
for the rest, it is not known from what place 
they came, nor by what route they arrived. 

" I learned this year, (1650), when I was zk, 
the Ville des Rois, (Lima), that during the 
viceroyalty of Don Antony Mendoza, in New 
Spain, bones had been found there of a still 
greater size than the above mentioned. I also 
heard that, in the city of Mexico, some had been 
faimd in an old sepulchre; and also in another 

and we cannot wonder that, on such a novel occasion,. 
Cape St. Helen's did m>t {produce an Anmican The-- 
sens. 
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place ill the seme kingdom. Wc may infer 
from this, that these giants have existed, and 
that what authors have written about them is 
not fabulous*. Another wonderful thing is^ 
that at Cape St. Helen's there are springs of 
fiquid pitchy which is fit for the purposes of 
ship-building f ." 

Peru^ like the rest of the new worlds was 
originally possessed by small independent tribes^ 
differing from each other in manners and in 
tkeir forms of rude policy. All, however, are 
said to have been so little civilized that they 
must be dassed among the most unimproved 
savages of America, roaming about naked in 
the forests ];. 

They were still in this state, when, we 
are told, there appeared an the banks of the 

* The above relation has naturally enough been con- 
sidered by Robertson and others as a ridiculous fable; 
and which any reader would be incliaed to treat as 
such, were it not accounted for by the invasion of Ja* 
pan, and the very numeeous and coavinciiig proofs of 
the identily of the MongcJs and the Incas, which wiD 
be shewn. 

t Vega, B. ix. Ch. ix. J Robertson, Vol. ii. p. 164. 
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lake Titiaca^ a man and woman* of majestic 
fonn^ and clothed in decent garments. They 
were persons of excellent shape and beauty, 
and the dresses they wore were such as continue 
ed q/ierwards the usual habits of the Iiicas, by 
which title they described themselves. The 
names of these personages were Mango *, who 
afterwards received from his subjects the title 
of' Capac/' which means sole Emperor, splen- 
did, rich in virtue f: and that of his wife, who 
is said to have been his sister, was . Coya 
Mama Oella HuacoJ. 

Mango and Coya Mama told the first people 
who came about them, that they were children 
of the sun and moon; and that their father, 
taking pity of the miserable condition of man- 
kind, had sent them to reclaim them from their 
savage lives, to give them laws, teach them 

* Sir William Temple, VoK iii. p. 337. 

t Garcillasso de la Vega, Book i. Chap. xxvi. 

X GarciUasso, Book i. Chap. xxv. Coya Mama 
means Empress Mother. See also Carii, Vol. i. p. 197. 
The appellation Mamanchic was also given to the £m« 
press, as the motherly protector of her subjects.— -Gar* 
ciUassoy B, u Ch* xxvi. 
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morality, and to worship the Sun, who gave 
life to all creatures, and makes the plants and 
herbs grow for the use of mankind; and in 
fine, that they were expressly sent to rule them 
for their benefit and happiness, with the same 
care and goodness with which their great father 
ruled the world*. 

Mango had in his hand a rod of gold, two 
fingers thick, and half an ell in length. — Vega, 
B. i. p. 63f. He said that his father, the Sun, 
had given it to him, and told him that when 
he travelled northward from the lake, when- 
ever he rested, he was to strike the rod down 
into the ground; and where, at the first stroke, 
it should go down to the top, on that spot 
he should build a temple to the Sun, and fix 
the seat of his government. This happen* 



* See GarcillasBO, Book i« Chap. xvii. Sir WOKanl 
Temple, Vol. iiL Robertson, Vol. ii. pp. 164, 306. 
^ t In Kaindu, next to Thibet, which was ravaged by 
the Grand Khan Mangu, brother to Kublai — " Their 
gold is formed into small rods, and, being cut into cer- 
tain lengths, passes as money, according to its weight." 
-*-Marco Polo, p, 4^« Japan gold was also in a long 
form. — Purchasy VoL v. p. 600* 
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ed m the vale of Cozco*, wbere he founded 
that city, as the capital of his kingdom. 

He divided hb company into two coloniea, 
and catted one High^ and the oth» Low Cus* 
co; in each of these were at first a thousand 
families, which he caused to be registered by 
guipos, or strings of several colours, withknots of 
several kinds and colours upon them ; which was 
all that was required in a government where 
there were neither letters, money, nor disputes. 

Mango instituted Decuriaas, one over every 
ten families, one over every fifty, one over a 
hundred, one over five hundred, and one over 
a thousand ; the last was called Curaca or Go- 
vemor. They were censors, patrons, and judges 
in small controversies. Idleness was punished 
with stripes. Each colony had a supreme 
judge. Every man had one lawful wife, with 
the liberty of keeping other women. Theft, 
murders, disobedience to officers, and adul- 



* Near a hill called Huanacauti, a litde to the eouth 
of Cuzco. — GareiUas90y jB. i. C%. xvi. Mango's ad- 
nurable artifice was, probably, to avoid being detected 
as one of the terrible giant party. 



/ 
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teiy* were punished chiefly wiUi death, in 
order not to leave a bad man more incensed 
or necessitated to commit new crimes. A 
son's possessions were never forfeited for his 
father's offences. These laws had so good an 
effect, that sometimes a year passed without 
one execution. 

Mango Ci^ac taught his subjects to sow 
Afaizef at certain seasons, to preserve it against 

* Also punished with death by the Mexicans. — Pur- 
cJuu. Vol. V. p. 877. And by Genglus Khan's laws. 
— Peiis de la Croix ^ p. 86, 

t It is remarkable, that maize was introduced also in 
Mexico at about this date. ^' Under the reign of^o* 
paltzin, king of the Chichimecs, aToltec, called Xiuht- 
lato, lord of Quaultepec, taught the people, about the 
year 1250, the culture of maize and cotton;^ the fami- 
lies who dwelt along the banks of the lake Tenochtit- 
lan, had entirely neglected the culture of this grain, 
and the American com would have been lost for ever, 
if Xiuhtlato had not preserved a few seeds from hb 
early youth." — Torquenuida^ Tom. i. p. 74. See Hum- 
boUU, Vol.lL notesyp.252. As the dates are little to 
be depended upon, can these ahip-wred^ed conquerors 
have introduced the maize i If it was native in Ameri- 
ca, w had ever been cultivated, there could have been 
no daiig^ of its being lost. This is a strong proof how 
little civilization had taken place, till the thirteenth 
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had a very long reign^ and left upwards of three 
hundred children by his concubines. 

Pacha Cutec made many new laws and r^u- 
lations; he was severely just, and was esteem- 
ed a wise monarch. The following were some 
of his apophthegms : 

He who envies the wise and good, is like 
the spider which sucks poison from the finest 
flowers. 

Drunkenness and anger admit of reforma* 
tion ; but folly is incurable. 

He who kills another, without just cause, 
condemns himself to death. 

A noble and generous heart is known by the 
patience with which it supports misfortune. 

How ridiculous is he, who is not able to 
count by quipos, and yet pretends to number 
the stars*. 

X. YuPANQUi, son of Pacha Cutec, with an 
army of ten thousand men, invaded the coua* 
tries on the east side of the snow-capped Cor- 

* Vega, Vol. ii. p. 148. 
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years after Ms arrival, formed troops of men, 
armed with bows, arrows, spears, and clubs; 
but chiefly as defensive weapons*. 

The military establishment was constituted 
and arranged in the same order as the civil go- 
vernment. An officer was appointed over eve- 
ry ten men, another over every fifty, one over 
a hundred, five hundred, and a thousand; a 
sixth over five thousand, and a seventh, as a 
general, over ten thousand; of which number 
his first army was composedf • With this, and 
other such armies, he reduced many new terri- 
tories under his empire, declaring to every 
people he approached the same things which 
he had related to the first inhabitants whom 
he had seen near the Great Lake. Those who 
submitted, were received into the same rights 
and enjoyments as the rest of his subjects. — 
Those who refused, were distressed and pur- 
sued by his troops, till they were necessitated 
to accept his offers and conditions. The forces 
of Mango Capac never used offensive weapons 

• De la Vega, Vol. i. p. 71. 

"t De la Vega, Bookii. Ch. xL xiv. xv. 
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harassed, and diminished to one thotisand in6n. 
The natives would not submit, but acce]^fced 
the friendship and alliance of the Inca, without 
paying any tribute; and the troops a)l remain- 
ed, and intermarried with the daughters of the 
Muzus. In their territory, the river Plata ia 
six leagues wide, and the Indians are two days 
in crossing with their canoes*. 

The Inca's general, with ten thousand troops, 
which were reinforced with forty thousand more, 
invaded the countries to the south, subdued Co- 
quimbo, (south lat. 80^), and to the river Mauli. 
Continuing their conquests southward, beyond 
the Mauli, they were opposed by an army of 
eighteen or twenty thousand brave and war- 
like Chilian Indians. Three battles ensued, 
in which more than half the soldiers in each 
army were slain ; and nearly all the rest wound* 
ed. On the fourth day, the generals of the 
Inca held a council of war, and resolved an be- 
ing contented with the river Maidi, as the 
boundary: and fortresses were erected as a 

* Vega, Book rii. Oh. xiv. 
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councils — of justice, war, and revenue; and 
over each an Inca was also appointed as presi- 
dent These institutions continued ever the 
same. 

After a long and adored reign^ at the ap- 
proach of the last period of life. Mango Capac 
called together all his children and graod-chil* 
dren: — He told them that he was going to repose 
himself with his father. To his eldest son he 
left his empire i and advised and charged them 
all to continue in the paths of reason and virtue, 
which he had taught them, until they followed 
him on the same journey; and that this was 
the only course by which they could prove 
themselves true children of ihe Sun, and, as 
such, be honored and esteemed. He cmn- 
manded his successor, whose name was Sinchi 
Roca, to govarn his people with justice, mer- 
cy, piety, clemency, and care of the poor; and 
that, when he should go to rest with his fii- 
ther the Sun, he should give the same instruc- 
tions and exhortations to his successor. 

'' The first progenitors of the Incas did not 
think proper to disclose to the Indians whence 
they really came, or what was their true origin. 
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a governor at Cuzco/the emperor 
proceeded to Cazamarca^ in order to subdue 
the province' of Chacliapuyas, (south lat. T, 
eastward of that city), which contained for- 
ty thousand inhabitants. The men are very 
brave^ and the women extremely beautiful. 
They worship chiefly the condor and serpents. 
In warfare, the men are remarkable for their 
dexterous use of the sling. It was necessary 
to begin by reducing the large and warlike 
province called Huaerachucn, (south lat. S""), 
where the natives had images of serpents, be* 
fore which they knelt in adoration. It requir- 
ed the whole summer to force them to submit. 
Two battles were fought, and the strong passes 
were secured; when the inhabitants consented 
to adopt the worship of the Sun* Aqueducts 
and other improvements were introduced in 
this province, where much rain fisdls. The 
Inca received a reinforcement of twenty thou- 
sand troops, and marched towards the Cha- 
chapuyJEUS. He summoned them to submit; 
but received for answer, that they would de- 
fend their liberty with their lives. 
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The Indians attributed all their laws, civil 
or religious, to Mango Capac, and which they 
thought had been communicated to him by his 
father, the Sun; but their laws were either 
new, or rffarmedjram amcient time^. The In- 
cas pretend, that one of their tings was a great 
legislator: they say, that he was a sovereign 
priest; and further^ that he was a renowned 
captain, who conquered a great number tf pro- 
vinces and kingdoms^. But, with all these fine 
pretensions, they can give us no particulars 
either of his laws or sacriftces: therefore, to 
escape from this labyrinth, they attribute every 
thing to Mango Capac, whether of the institu- 
tions or the foundation of their empire. 

II. SiNCHiRocAf was the successor of his &- 

* Vega, Book ii. Ch. ix. This refers probably to 
Genghis Khan. '* While Genghis Khan was promul- 
gating his laws, a man of rank, who had long wandered 
naked in the desert, mysteriously appeared in the as- 
sembly, and declared aloud that God had revealed to 
him, that the son of Picouca should be sovereign of the 
whole earth. This was entirely credited by the Mon- 
gols/' — De la Croix, p. 88. 

t Roca has not any meaning in the general language 
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tfaer^ as the second Inca. He married his eld- 
est sister* Mama Cora. He wa3 Br brave mo* 
B«rch, . atid exceeded all men of his time ia 
Frresiling, ruxmiilg, casting stones^ and other 
such accomplishments. He extended the emr 
pire by persuasion and kindness, never having 
had recourse to arms. He reigned many yean^ 
and left a number of children by his wife and 
concubines. He was succeeded by his eldest 
legitimate son. 

HI. LiiOQUB YvPANQui. (Lloquc means left 
handed, and Yupanqui, the virtuous). He 
was the first who ma4e use of arms against the 
natives. He added to the empire the pro- 
;nnces of Paucar-colla and Hatun-colla as far 
as the lake Titiaca, and adorned those con- 
quests with public buildings, canals, high roads, 
a temple of the Sun, and a house of consecrated 
viif^ins, erected therein. He was a wise and 
good monarch ; and was succeeded by his only 

of Peru, and is therefore probably the language of the 
Incas. Sinchi means yaBant. — Vega^ VoL u p. 177. 
Rohk is a well-known Mongol name. 
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fion, bom of his wife Mama Cava. (He had 
children by his concubines)*. 



IV. Matta Capac had^ during his minorit j, 
twice visited the provinces : but as no favors 
could be granted^ nor edicts be issued^ except 
by the sovereign Inca, with the assent of his 
council^ he now resolved on again making the 
tour of his dominions, and to increase them by 
ftirther conquests. He therefore took the field 
with an army of twelve thousand men, and 
proceeded to the canal in the great marshes by 
lake Titiaca, with a view to add the province 
of Collao to his empire ; the inhabitants where- 
of being of a gentle character, and the country 
fiat, it appeared both a desirable and easy ac* 
quisitlon.' The wonders which they had heard 
respecting the Incas, made them accept him 
as their sovereign, at the first summons. The 
Inca proceeded to Cacyaviri, a country In 
which the people dwelt in separate and distant 
dwellings, there being no town. In this flat 

♦ Vega, Vol. i. p. 184. 
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district, there is but one mountain, which is a 
quarter of a league in height, and in form like a 
pestle (pilon). When the petty chiefs found that 
it was the intention of the Inca to subdue them, 
they instantly constructed a fort upon this 
mountain, the men supplying stones, and the 
women the turf Here they all entrenched 
themselves, with their numerous families, and 
as much provision as they could collect. The 
Inca summoned them, persuasively and re- 
peatedly; but they replied, that he might go 
and conquer others, as they were resolved not 
to change their laws or manner of life. Mayta 
Capac divided his army in four bodies, and sur- 
rounded the mountain, when the Indians made 
several sallies with some success, the Inca's 
troops acting only on the defensive, by his or- 
ders. They were, however, at last attacked vi- 
gorously; and the Curacas and others submit- 
t^. Fearful of being punished for their ob- 
stinacy, they went to the Inca to demand par- 
don: the children marched first, and were fol- 
lowed by their mothers ; then the aged, the sol- 
diers, the officers and the Curacas with their 
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hands bounds and ropes round their necks, in 
acknowledgment that they merited death for 
presuming to oppose the descendants of the 
Sun. To mark their extreme humility, they 
approached bare-foot. 

The emperor received them seated upon his 
throne, surrounded by his officers. The Cu- 
racas prostrated themselves before him, and, 
addressing his majesty in terms of veneration 
and religious respect, such as they are accus- 
tomed .to use, they supplicated most humbly 
for pardon ; but, if it were his majesty's plea- 
sure that they should suffer death, they should 
consider their lot not unhappy, if the lives of 
the soldiers, who had acted under their autho- 
rity, should be granted, along with those of the 
aged men, the women, and the children. The 
Inca commanded that their hands should be 
untied, and the ropes removed from their 
necks, '' I did not come hither," said the em- 
peror; " to deprive you of your lives or your 
property; but rather to enrich you, and to 
teach you to live according to the laws of rea- 
son and of nature, to quit your idols and adore 
the Sun as your benefactor and your god; 
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tlmeicefbMt^ vMium to jrouv dvellkigd^ wd ooati* 
Que ill the MM pow^ thM 3ro« bave hitherto 
mjojred: thiere ma; you renwiA in health* and 
Qb«y lawB which aie for youj cornvKm advan- 
tage.'' The Inca then penaitted the Curaeaa» 
in the nai»e of aU their people^ to embrace his 
right koee, ia tcdcen of bi9 protection ; an ines- 
timable favor, aa it was sacrilege to touch hia 
persons unless being one of his relations. 

Three other provinces^ warlike and rich in 
cattle, submitted to the goverament oi the In- 
ca, charmed with the reports that they had 
heard respecting his clemency. On his road 
to Cuzco, the emperor made other conquests to 
the west. There was a nation who used poi- 
s(m against their enemies : it did not kill, but 
dis%ured the person, and rendered life miser- 
able. The Inca, to put an end to such an in- 
human custom^ commanded that those who 
wete known to be guilty, should be roasted to 
death. They were sought out, executed, and 
their dwellings and possessions laid waste : af- 
ter which the crime was never repeated*. 

* Vega, Bookiii. Cfa. i» toiv. 
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Tlie emptror pnrraed other conquests^ and 
many pravinces submitted. While he was en-* 
camped near the town caUed Huayohu, he was 
informed that the Indians, fiurther on* had col- 
lected a number of troops to oppose him; they 
defended the passage across the river Huychu 
with thirteen thousand men. They evien passed 
it, and attacked the royal army. Six thou^ 
sand were killed, and the Peruvians lost fire 
hundred. The rest of the enemy, the next day> 
presented themselyes before the emperor^s tent, 
and on their knees and in tears implored his 
mercy, which was granted, and they returned 
to their dwellings. On the report of his ele^^ 
mency, many towns of the Charcas submit- 
ted*. The Inca then marched eastward, to 
the country of the Antis, and arrived in the 
valley now called Chuquiapu, and peopled some 
towns, in order to cultivate maize in that fa- 
vorable soil and climate. He proceeded east* 
ward, to the great snow-mountain, which is 



*.The present capital is La Plata, south lat. 19^40^, 
west Ion. 66» iff. 
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I 

thirty leagues east of the grand road; when, 
after an absence of three years, Mayta Capac 
returned to Cu2C0. 

After two or three years' repose, the Inca 
prepared to conquer some extensive provinces 
on the west; and, to shorten his march, he 
made a bridge over the great river Apurimac, 
of w]rthes twisted together into five cables as 
thick as a man's body; and stretched them 
from side to side, so that it hung in the air, 
two hundred paces long, and more than two 
yards broad. Droves of loaded mules and cat- 
tle could pass over it. It is the admiration of 
posterity*. 

The Inca crossed with twelre thousand ex- 
perienced troops. When he arrived in the de- 
sert country of Cantisuyu, (south lat 14''), he 
was impeded by a marsh; but in a few days a 
stone causeway, six yards wide, and two yards 
high, was constructed, and proved very benefi- 

^ Vega, Book iii. Ch. vii. These bridges are com- 
mon in Thibet and Bootan. They had the same hind 
of bridges in Mexico* — Cla^ero, VoL i. p. 389. See 
Humboldt, YoL iL pp. 73, 75. 
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cial to future ages. The Inca marched for- 
ward; and the renown he thus acquired, en- 
abled him to add to his crown all the country 
as far as the ralley of Arequepa. This cam- 
paign consumed three years. 

The emperor returned to Cu^o, where he 
died, full of prosperity and glojy : the length 
of his reign is uncertain. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son^ bom of Mama Cuca, his wife 
and sister : he had many other sons and daugh- 
ters, legitimate and illegitimate^. 

When Mayta Capac reduced to obedience 
the town of Tiahuanaca, near the lake Chu- 
cuytu, (by Titiaca), there was found in it a kind 
of high hillock made by the hands of man. — 
The foundation was of inunense masses of 
stone, well cemented, to prevent the prodi- 
gious terraces from fiedling upon each other. 
At some distance, there were two stone giants, 
with garments that reached the ground, and a 
cap on the head: they appeared defaced by 
time. There was also a long wall, made of 

* Vega, Book lii. Ch. v. to ix. 
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stoneB^ so large, that it is difficult tf> imagine 
bow they were brought tbither: there are nei- 
ther rocks nor quarries in the neighbourhood. 
In anotiher plaee» there were many extraordi- 
nary buildings, among whidh were gremdes 
partes, many quite entire ; the four comers of 
each consisting of a single stone : almost all 
of them rested upon other stones of incredible 
magnitude, some being thirty feet long, fif* 
teen wide, and six thick. It is impossiUe to 
conceive by what means these stones had been 
cut There is a hall foorty-fire feet by twenty- 
two, thatched Uke the temples at Cusco. — 
There are stones with representations of men 
and women cut upon them, some sitting, others 
with vases in their hands, as if to drink, and 
some as if crossing a rivulet ; and statues of 
women with children at the breast Smne 
are so wdU executed, as to appear quite natu- 
raL The buildings seem as if they had never 
been finished. The Indians knew nothing of 
their origin.*^ ^^g^s Booh iii. Ch. i. and Jimn- 
boldty Vol. I p. 25. See Chapter III. '' Archi- 
tecture." 
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drawn out of each jaw. The inhabitants, who 
had feared entire extirpation, were so delightal 
with the emperor's clemency, that men, women 
and children voluntarily drew out four of their 
teeth in imitation of their superiors. '^ I saw 
one of the women in my £Ather's house at 
Cuzco, who related the above event to me at 
great length*.*' 

The Inca garrisoned the places he had 
conquered, vieSted Cuzco, and then proceeded 
southward to the Charcas, an immense distance 
from Cuzco. He sent a deputy to visit Chili, 
where his £Bither had procured much gold; and, 
after an absence of four years, he returned to 
Cuzco, and remained there two years. 

Having raised fifty thousand men in the 
northern provinces, the Inca joined them on 
the frontier of Tumbez. He visited all the 
temples of the Sun in those parts, beginning 
with the temple of Pachacaniac, called, by the 
Indians — The Unknown God. He there con- 
sulted the oracle, (or rather the devil, says Ve- 

* Vega, Vol ii. p. 370. 
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ga), on the probable success of bis arms. The 
priests assured the emperor, that be was des- 
tined to become the master of the/our quartern 
tfthe world. On anriying in the yaUey of Ri- 
mac^ he consulted the fiimous speaking statue, 
whose reply was satisfiictory. He then went 
forward to the valley of Tumbez, and sum* 
moned the proud Cacique, Tumpalla, tyrant of 
the fertile island of Puna*. His religion and 
Tices were the same as those of the inhabitiants 
of Tumbez. The Cacique was much alarmed 
at the presence of the Inca on the coast. He 
represented to his chief subjects, that they 

« 

were required to give up their ancient liberty 
and customs, that their property would be 
seized, and their wives and daughters, in con- 
sequence of their beauty, would be taken from 
them; and they would all be reduced to sla- 
very. Therefore, continued he, since we can- 
not oppose such an army, we must have re- 



* This island is about sixty miles in circuit ; it is in 
the bay of Guayaquil, (south lat. ^ 4*5'), west Ion. from 
Greenwich, 7»» 4ff). 
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course to stratagem, and pretend to receive the 
yoke. The Cacique sent presents to the Inca, 
churging his ambassador tp submit to all de* 
mands^ and humbly to supplicate his majesty 
to honor his new subjects with his royal pre* 
sence, the greatest &vor to which they could 
aspire. 

The Inca being satisfied with the represent- 
ations of the ambassador^ crossed over to Pu« 
mil where he was solemnly received with danc- 
ings and songs in his praise. He was lodged 
in an apartment built expressly for his reoep* 
tion. His majesty laboured to reform his new 
subjects here and on the coast» requiring them 
no longer to sacrifice men, nor to eat hunuMi 
fleshi and to abandon their shocking vices, nn* 
der pain of death : to all which they assented* 

After a whUe, the curacas of Puna» in con* 
cert with those of Tumbez, disliking these ri* 
gorous laws, resolved to kill the Inca and his 
people. They consulted their gods in secret; 
when they were answered, that all their enter- 
prises would succeed. Their soothsayers, 
however, declared, that their gods command- 
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ed them to wait for a more &TorabIe oppor- 
tunity. 

In the meantime, the emperor resolved to 
fiend some of the royal commanders to the op- 
posite coast, to instmct and reform his other 
new subjects; and also some troops to be 
placed in the garrisons. The islanders pro* 
mised vessels for this purpose. The emperor 
crossed to Tumbeif, on some important affairs 
tibere. 

When tiie captains and soldiers were to fol- 
low, the cacique gave them vessels only for 
half the number they required. The royal of- 
ficers, and the best troops, embarked, to attend 
the emperor's person, and were very richly 
ecfttipped. When they had reached a certain 
distance, being totally off their guard, the 
islanders suddenly cut the ropes of the sails 
and yards, and instantly kffled or seised the 

princes and soldiers, and threw them over- 

» 

board. Every soul was massacred, either with 
tiieir own arms, or were killed with the oars, 
while swimming to save themselves. The ves- 
sels returned to Puna, and, bringing off the 

H2 
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other unsuspecting half, destroyed them iii the 
same manner. The people rose in the island^ 
and in the provincea on the oj^postte ooist^ and 
cut off all the governors, judges, and treasure 
ers of the Inca. They exposed the heads of 
the slain over the doors of the tenfples, and 
made an offisring of the hearts to their idols^ 
in fulfihnent of their pnmiise*. 

When the fatal tidings of the death of so 
many princes of the royal hlood^ and other per- 
sons, eminent in the military and civil affiiirs 
of the state, reached the emperor, he was pro^ 
foundly afflicted, and put on mourning; which^ 
according to the custom of his ancestors, was 
o/the colour called mouse-grey. After his af^ 
fliction had somewhat abated, he first took am-> 
pie vengeance on the provinces on the main 
land; he then sailed over to Puna» and easily 
overcame the resistance offered upon the sea. 
On landings the principal authors of the rebdi- 
Uon were seized. The emperor ordered one 
of his officers to inform them that their crime 

# 

I 

* Vega, Book ix» Ch. iv* v. 
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was of such a nature as to preclude him from' 
exercising his usuied clemency; and he com- 
manded that those rebels should be instantly 
killed, or flung into the waves. Others were 
empaled for having fixed the heads of the 
slaughtered princes upon spears, and expos-* 
ed them over the doors of their temples* — 
Some were beheaded and quartered, others 
were hanged, or killed with their own arms. 

After these transactions, the emperor com- 
menced a causeway upon the bank of the 
Gruayaquil river: then, enjoining his subjects 
to obey the governors who were left in the 
fortress of Tumbez, he departed* 
. On his road back to Cuzco, the caciques of 
the provinces presented him with many of the 
.best and most curious productions of their 
country. He received from one of the ca« 
ciques a lion and a tiger, the finest he had ever 
seen. The emperor, on his arrival at the ca^ 
pital, found the fortress nearly finished, and 
put his own hand to some part of the work, as 
an example to encourage the labourers. 
, After four years had passed in visiting his 
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eastem dud southern possesaioiis, Huayna Cs^ 
pac departed yfith an army for the conqutet of 
the provinces and all the coast north of Turn- 
hez; but^ on the road to Quito, he was inform^ 
ed^ that the great province of tibe Chacfaapoyas 
(south lat T"")^ was in revolt, and had killed the 
governors, commanders, and some of the sol«^ 
diers; the rest being made slaves. On this the 
emperor concentrated his troops, and sent sn 
offer of pardon to the rebels, if they would re- 
turn to thdr obedience. This proposal was re^ 
ceived with insolence. The army made a bridge 
of small boats, and crossed a river, in order to 
reach CazamarquiUa. The terr^d inhabit* 
ants, hopeless of mercy, fled to the mountains, 
leaving behind only the chUdsen and old peo^ 
pie. The dement and galbmt diaracter of the 
emperor was well known; and some of these 
eUers, with teara in their eyes, prevailed on a 
lady of their city, who had been one of the mifr* 
tressea of Tupac Yupanqm, father of his ma* 
jesty, to wait on the emperor, and claim his 
compassion. She travelled two leagues, and 
having presented herself before him, accompa- 
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med by matiy other women, but not one man, 
threw herself at the Inca's feet. '* Our sole 
lord," said she^ ^ is it your intention to destroy 
a province which has been subdued by the arms 
of the emperor your father? Would you not 
to-morrow repent; you who hare so just a 
claim to your title of Protector qfthe Poor 9 — 
If pardon cannot be granted to their rebellion, 
as they have laid down their arms, take com- 
passion on them : and the reputation which the 
descendants of the Sun justly enjoy for their 
humanity, will be crowned by such virtuous 
forbearance. But if you resolve on revenge, 
let me be the ^rst sacrificed, that I may not 
witness the ruin of my native land.*^ To- this 
speech the rest of the women, bathed in affic- 
tion, added — ^ Great Huayna Capac! have pi- 
ty on us, on our fathers, our hfusbaods, our bro- 
thers, and our infiemt children!* 

The Inca stood silent; but, bemg affected 
by the tears of the women, he approached Ma- 
macuna, and made her rise from tiie ground: 
'' That to-morrow I should regret of an act of 
severity is certain ; and it is to your prudence 
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that your nation will owe their live&^and for* 
tunes. Return to them with these tidings^ and 
if you find that they can be grateful for my 
kindness, I empower you to grant them^ in my 
name, any other favor you may think right — 
As a proof of my sincerity, you shall be accom^ 
panied back to your town by four Incas, who 
are your own sons, and are my brothers, at- 
tended only by a few officers proper to re- 
establish order, but not by any soldiers*** 

The Chachapoyas were so sensibly affected 
at this unexpected mercy, that they environed 
the spot where the emperor had received his 
mother«in-law, with a triple wall; the inner one 
was pf bei»utiful stone, the outer one of brickr 
There are fragibents now visible; and these 
walls would have lasted for ages, had not Jxh^ 
feigners, says Vega, demolished them, in hopesr 
of finding hidden treasure*. 
• The emperor now proceeded to the province 
of Manta. The natives observed the same cus-* 
toms as their neighbours ; but, in the capital^ 

* Vega, Book ix. Cht vi« viL 
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Matati^ diey wcmh^ped an enfetald about tiie 
sbe of the egg of aa oltrich. The nutives of- 
fered many things to this deity^ particularly 
sniflin emfiiralds. The priests asbured them that 
the mother goddess recelyed her daughters with 
delight ** They, howeyelr, kept these stones 
for themselves, (says the ingenttotis Vega)/ a 
doctrine founded on thdr avarice/* These 
emeralds fell into the posseuion of Don Pedrot 
d'Alvarado, of the father of Vega, and dthersy 
who broke most of them.upcm.an anvil, deciof* 
ing those which would not bear the blow of 
the hammer, to be not gamine. No one ever 
knew what became of the large one. This 
province submitted, and also that of Caranqiie, 
inhabited by very brutish people. Proceeding 
northward, the natives were found to be so sa- 
vage, and even so much more brutal than the 
preceding, that the Inca did not care to wa6te 
his time in adding their country to his em- 
pire. 

After a year passed in surveying the pro* 
vinces on his journey, the emperor arrived at 
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Ae way. In many places thefe were commo- 
dious platforms; and in others there were stone 
stains^ m order that the Inca might he borne 
along in his armchair as easily as possible. 
From some of diese prodigious heights the 
emperor smrveyed with admiration and deli^^ 
the immense and wbndertul snrroonding scene* 
ry, which presented to his view regions of snow 
on the one side, and verdure on the other. 
During the wars with the Spaniards, the road 
has been much destroyed, in order to. render 
the passes as difficult as possible. ^ We found 
at heights surpassing the Peak of Teneriffe, 
the magnificent remains of the road construct- 
ed by the Incas. This causeway, lined with 
free-stone, may be compared with the finest 
Roman roads I have seen in Italy, France, or 
Spain : it keeps a straight direction for six or 
eight thousand metres. We observed a con- 
tinuation of it again at Caxamarca, one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues distant The Peru* 
vians believe that it reached to Cuzco. Near 
the road over the Assuay, at the height of 
four thousand and forty-two metres, are the 
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remains of the palaoedfTttpaeYapaaqiii; die 
ruins of which^ called los Paredanes, me but of 
small elevation*''. On the Inca's second visit, 
a road was constructed through the fiat coun* 
try, marked out by pofirf;s, over the sands, and 
through the vaUies levelled for that purpose* 
Jt was planted with fruit trees, amd walled in 
some places; and was forty feet m breadth. 
When his majesty travelled, these highways 
were strewed with fragrant branches and flow- 
ers. These astonishing labours were not sur- 
passed by the most famous works of the Egyp- 
tians and Romans f. 

* While Huayna Capac was reposing himself 
in one of the most magnificent palaces in all 
Peru, at Tumipampa, a messenger brought in- 
telligence that some extraordinary men, such as 
they had never before seen, had landed upon 
some part of the coast, from a vessel of an un* 
common appearance; and that they were mak* 



• Humboldt, Vol. L p. 241. 
t Vega/ Book ix. Ch« xii. xiii. 
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he SO tenderly loved^ in a manner suitable to 
his merits : that as Quito had belonged to Ata- 
hualpa's grand&ther, and as his mother was 
still living, he therefore wished that that por- 
tion of the empire might be settled on him in 
perpetuity, and that this donation should be 
approved of by Huasca. The emperor further 
represented, that so good a brother would up- 
hold the power of the empire, much more 
effectuaUy than if he were left in indigence; 
and thus the future heir to the provinces de- 
pendant on Cuzco, would be at liberty to make 
further conquests to add to his already im- 
mense dominions. Consent to this arrange- 
ment, said his majesty to Huasca, and my 
wishes win be accomplished; I shall then re- 
tire contented from this world, to repose in 
the other^ with our fiither the Sun* 

Huasca replied, that, as he had nothing so 
much at heart, as to obey every wish of the 
king, lus £Ather, he not only consented, that 
Atahualpa should be put in possession of Qui^* 
to, but also of any other province in addition, 
if it was wished to increase that possession. 
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Hnayna Capac was rejoiced at this reply, a&d 
Huasca returned to Cuzoo. * 

The emperor proceeded to Quito, wishing 
to pass the rest of his days witii his ftvorite 
son, and to secure that throne for him. For 
this purpose he removed some of the turbulent 
and courageous people on the neighbouring 
coasts and replaced then! with others of a more 
padfie character*. 

When this emperor marched from Cuzco to 
subdue the kingdom of Quito, he, from the im* 
pediments caused by the mountainous nature 
of the country, found it an atduous task: but 
on his achieyement of that conquest, his new 
subjects, to do him honor, constructed a sur- 
prising road over the mountains, for a commo- 
dious conununicfttion between those o^itals. 
It was wide, and so even, that a carriage might 
be driven upon it: rocks were levelled, and 
vallies of twenty toises in depHi were filled up. 
It was five hundred leagues loi^; and there 
were buSdings and store houses the whole of 

• Vega, VoU ii. p* 387— 40a, 
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eonmMtibnJi in tlie eleineiita* Their repliw 
3¥ere ambiguoiis, bi^ notbii^ exteaiMrdiiuiry 
occnnad liefiire the death of the empeoor. 
. Hifi majetty^ being at Qnito, took the pletuiuit 
of baihkig in the lake; but he had scarceljr 
come out of it^ when he was seized with a shiver- 
iog fii^ which was suoeeeded by a burawg 
ferer; aad he was soon conviaced that it would 
^ovie mortd. The Jiica had been estr^ne^ 
alanned by the appearance of a comet of a 
0ieen colo«r*; besides which^ his house had 
been struck by lightning* The priests^ the 
philosppbersj and the magicians^ (from their 
intercourse with the devil* wys yc^)^ were 
certain that destruction waaat hand ; but would 
0«t alann the pubUc mind with these direful 
tidiiigs. 

The Ipca finding himsdf near his last homr, 
oQDVDanded his ftmily^- and all the ^reat 
officers bf statie^ to come into his presence. 
'' The Sun/' said he, '' revealed to me that I 

* They believed that comets foretold the death of 
kings, and the destraction of empires. — Vega^ Vol* L 
p. MS. 
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should be caUed from the Lake to repose in 
hfittren. After I am dead, I desirf that mj 
body may be opened^ as is customary; and 
that my heart and entraib may be deposited 
m my beloved dty of Quito*. My body must 
be transported to Cusco, and plaoed with those 
of my ancestors." Then addressing the royal 
fiunily, '' Above all other considerations/' said 
the dying monareh, " r^purd the care of Ata** 
hnalpa as the most sacred. I leave him the 
kingdotn of Quito; obey him in all things^ for 
he will command you in nothing, but what I 
have revealed to. him by the order of the Sitti^ 
ourfiither.'* 

Thislncaleft more than twohjondred soosand 
daughters : he died in the foMyisecondyear of his 
reign, soon after the strangers had been seenf. 

« 

* The Capua of the In^a! 

t Vega, Book ix. Ch. xiv. xv» Vega gives long 
extracts fironi Cieza de Leon, and Gomara, regarding 
the great care, which, they assert, Huayna Capac took 
to enjoin obedienoe to the vhite and bearded men, who 
were destined to conquer the world. This notfoh he 
{Mretends was his own also; and it was inculeated by 
the Spaniards. 

12 
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XIII. Hua8ca*Inca, and hisbrotlier Ata- 
faualpaf, lived in Mendship fw some time^ 
The touth had been subdued; butHuascawas 
precludedfirom. pursuing conquests on theuorth^ 
as he .could not pass through the. ^dominions 
of his broiler; and fearing that the kingdom 
4ai, Quito might be - greatly extended by addi- 
tions on that side, he became jealous^ and ap- 
prehensivie that the separation of that territory 
from the throne of the lawful Inca, might lead 
to his own destruction. Agitated with these 
reflections, and considerii^ that his assent to 
his fitther^s request ww rather a forced obedi* 
ence, than an act of justice^ he sent an amiuuh 
«ador to Quito, to assure hia brother that he 
would not depart troja his word; but that, as 
all! conquests bdcmged by right, according to 
the ordinances -of Iffango Capac, the first Inca^ 
to the crown of Cuzco, he required that Ata- 
hualpa should render him homage as his supe- 



' * So ealled from the chain, his real name was Inti 
Cusi Hualpa, (the son of Joy). — Vega, ii. p. S67. 

t Monsieur Mannontel» aad others, spell this name 
Atabaliba, Ataliba. 
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lAm, and that he 'should not add an indb of 
hnd to his kingdom by any future enterprises. 

Atahualpa was not in a condition to dispute 
tiiese points; he therefore received the ambas- 
sador with feigned respect. After three days^ 
he gave audience to the ambassador, and told 
him, '* that he always had consideired, and 
should continue to acknowledge his brother as 
his liege sovereign; and that, so far was he 
from meditating ambitious projects, he would 
rather give back his kmgdom and retire to 
Cuzco, and live like the rest of the royal fami- 
ly, than give the least di9pleasure to his brother, 
the Inca." 

A courier was sent to the capital with this 
inteOigehce, which gave great satisfistction to 
Huasca; who replied that he would confirm 
hb fother's gift, on his brother'a appearance at 
Cuzco to make oath of his fidefity. Atahublpa 
expressed himself happy to receive the Inca's 
commands: and to render the solemnity of the 
funeral ritte, which he owed to their parent, 
as honourable as possible, while he was at the 
capital, he requested permission thatrthe prin- 
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cipa^ Jienkms of his kingdom and estabfidmient 
migbi accompany bim^ for the purpow^ at the 
i^toie time^ of swearing obedi^oe to theur sfole 
lord. Both parties were pleased with this 
state of diings: the emperor bdieving m the 
sincerity of his brother ; and Atahualpa at 
finding that there was no suspicion regarding 
his good fidtb. Orders were sent to the pro*: 
vinces of Qnito to prepare for tills expedition ; 
and secret communications were made to the 
officers, to select the best soldiers, and to anm 
them secretly: but that they should set ont^r^ 
Cuzco in companies of about six hundred, 
dressed as citizens, and that each corp? shoidd 
precede the other by about three leagues. 
Thus thirty thousand departed firom tiie king- 
dom of Quito. Huasca had givm directions 
that his brothers subjects should be amply 
pArovided on the road with food and accommo- 
dation. The tnca's goTemors of the provinces 
were'astonished at this unnecessary number of 
people proceeding to Cuzco: and it was not 
tiM the troops had arrived within one hundred 
leagues of tihe capital, that the^e alarms had 
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been conveyed to Hnasca. Tke Inea^ ifaucr 
suddenly roused from liis ftlse confidence^ difr- 
patdied comiets in all directions to smnmon 
Ae camcas and oiBcers of the provinces to 
march instantly to Cnaco, with a& I3ie troops 
they coidd collect; hnt these parts of the eni- 
pira having been loi^ in a state oC seearity^ 
tbay could not raise more than about thirty 
ihouaand^ and those undisdj^iied^ with wMch 
^y hastened by forced marches towaidA the 
capital. The general of Ihe army of Quito 
was acquainted with the usprepared condkioB 
of CuBco^ and pushed <m with twenty thousand 
troops to the river Apmimac They crossed 
without any opposition; and now declared 
openly against the Inca» The main body 
miorched in battle array, with their ensigns dis- 
played, until Ihe rest of the troops overtook 
them, and then Hie whole army arrived at 
tlie hiB of Yillacunca, mx leagues itom the 
capital. 

Atafaualpa, relying on the skill and expe^ 
rience of his general and his soldiers, remained 
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iit{oM> and hdxtg din awave of the veneration 
of the Indians for their incas, and Ibr ilbek 
lawg^ ptevMted Atabualpa from a|iproadiing 
Cn2{eo nearer than Xauxa^ which is eighty 
leagues dfstant. While nnisii^ on bis Tictbry, 
his prisoner^ and his own danger^ his ambition 
urged him to form the dreadful resolution to 
extirpate all the descendants of Mango Capac, 
indafing even those that were net legitimate^ 
that no one should be left in existence wbtf 
could dispute hia title dr fcXbm his owti eu^ 
ample. 

Under the speciovs pretext of restoring thtf 
emperor; the princes of flie blood, the gdverflh- 
drs, and great officws in the prbvinces, were 
invited to repair to .Cuseo. ^ Some^'^itber Cpotia- 
sickness, age, ^r susincion, did not set out on 
this jbumejr; but all those who artfv^d, were 

X 

beheaded, hanged, or drowned. 

Although Huasca was mortally bated by 
the usurper, he spared the life of his pdsonn; 
that, in case oi any desperate revolt, he might 
retain the power of appeasing it, by offering to 
restore their emperor. But a worse fate than 
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. Four of the most trast-woiiliy oaptaiii^ 
with some of iibe mo0t tried and ' faithful of 
the soldiers^ were placed' over this important 
prisolier; and they were relieved every hour. — 
This intelligence was industriously spread 
though the provinces^ and no more trooj^s 



/ XIY: Atahual^a was now master of theemu 
pire. ' By the fundamental laws of tiie state, no 
one could succeed to the thrOne except one 
of the sons of the emperor by his Uumfidmte, 
who wto always his own l^gitinulte sister: 
and in defistult of such issue, the nearest de- 
scendant in that fine could alone be considered 
as legitimate. Nor could any conquest what- 
ever be afienated from the crown. Sudi w^re 
the institutes of Mango, the founder. Thus 
Atahualpa, whose mother was a daughter of 
the late king of Quito, could not lawfiolly ei- 
tiier succeed to the sceptre of Cuzco, or retam 
that of his l&te grandfitther. These consider- 

* Vega, Book ix. Ch. xxxii.' to xzxv« 
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where sought out^-down to the age of infimcy^ 
and were put to torture and deaths by every 
inyention of cruelty, at Yahuarpampa, or the 
Field of Blood, (so called from a former event)^ 
until, in the space of two years and a half, few 
of that very numerous race remained alive, 
and none above the age of eleven yevs. 

** Among these,'' says Vega, '* my mother 
and uncle, niece and nephew of Huayna Capac, 
had the good fortune to be numbered: and 
from this uncle did I receive these and other 
particulars which follow*.** 

The hatred of Atahualpa extended to the 
Inca's household officers; the ushers of the 
chambers, the keepers of the jewels, the but- 
lers in the palaces, and even their relations, es- 
Qaped not his murderous pursuit* In some 
towns every fifths in others every tenth inhabi- 
tant were massacred. Towna were reduced to 
« 

ashes. Sixty thousand men in the province of the 
Canarins, were destroyed with fire and sword, 
notwithstanding that the women and children,. 

• Vega, Vol u. p. 481. 
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with pabn branches in their liands^ interceded 
for pity*. 

Pizarro, in the year 1526^ had landed at 
Tumbez^ and the Spaniards for the first time 
feasted their eyes with the finb temples^ the 
gold, silver, opulence, and civilization of the 
Peruvians. They beheld a country well peo- 
pled, cultivated with industry, the natives de« 
cently clothed, and possessed of ingenuity so 
&r surpassing any others in the new world, 
that they had tame domestic animals* — (Lfair- 

V 

mas). 

Pizarro sailed to Spain with these extraordi- 
nary tidings; and, returning, he invaded Peru. 
In February, 1581, he landed in the bay of St. 
Matthew, with a hundred and forty-four in- 
fantry, and thirty-six cavalry, and was rein- 
forced with about a hundred and twenty under 
Benalcazar and Soto, during the civil crauno- 
tions between Huasca and his brotherf . 

He proceeded southward; when Huasca 
sent a messenger to solicit his aid against 



* Vega, Book ix. Ch* xxxix. 
t Robertgooi B. vi. 
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the iwuirper. Tlii$ invadw^ peroeiying tiHe 
advantages he might deriye from these dis- 
sentions, poshed on towards C^xamalc^ a 
Hiarch of twelve days, where Atahual^ was 
encamped, with a considterahle body of txoofB. 
Pizarro pretended that he was an ambassador 
from a powerful monarchy and that he came to 
enlighten the Peruvians with a knowledge of 
truth, and to lead them to happiness: he there- 
fore offered his aid to Atahualpa^ against those 
enemies who dii^uted his title to the throne. 
The Inca's fears were removed^ he professed 
frieaidship for these mystodontf dtrangeret, and 
sent them pres^its of great value. 

When PLsvro had posted himself seculrely in 
the palace or temple of Caxamalca, he dispatch- 
ed his brother Ferdinand^ and Hernando Soto, to 
thecampof Atahualpa, which was at thedistance 
of a league : they Were received with cordial 
friendship* They were astonished at thew- 
der of the court,: and the reverence paid to the 
IncA. Their senses ware dacaled by the rich 
ornaments of dress, the vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, and the number of other ornaments of 
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e? ery laid, duriiig the repast; all madeof those 
ptecious. metals; ' 

. Pusarro invited the Inoa to pay him a yuiit. 
Atahualpa prepared himself fx> appear wi4h 
vagnificence oaso interesting an occasion. He 
arrived^ sitting on a thrcme^ ^hich was c^arried 
on the shoulders of his principal attendants; 
his dress being adorned with precious stones^ 
and plates of goM^ and plumes of various co- 
lours. He was preceded by four hundred 
guards^ and was attended by singers and dan* 
cens^ and more than thirty thousand men*. 

When the Inca was near. Father Vincent 
Yalverde advanced with a crucifix and a bre- 
viary: he ezphuned the doctrine of the crea* 
tion, the fall of Adam, the crucifixion, and re* 
surrection; the appointment of St. Peter, and 
the transmission of his power to the popes, 
who had made a donation of the new world to 
the king of Castileu He therefore required 
Atahualpa to embrace the Christian faith, and 
submit to the king. 

These mysteries were badly interpreted, and 
were incomprehensible to the Inca, who waa 
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mdignant: he asked where these tldngs. had 
been learned? '' In this book^'' said Yalverde. 
The Inca opened the volume^ and put it to his 
ear* ^ It is silent/" said he, '' it tells me no- 
thing ;* and threw it with disdain to the ground. 
The enraged monk ran to his companions — 
'^ To arms. Christians, to arms! avenge this 
insult on those impious dogs.** The martial 
music struck up, the cannons and muskets were 
fired, the horse sallied out to the charge, and 
ibe infiuitry rushed on sword in hand. Pizar- 
ro dragged the Inca to the ground; and the 
carnage did not cease till the close of day. — 
The Peruyians, confounded and dismayed, 
niade no resistimce. Four thousand were 
kiQed, and no Spaniard was ev^ wounded by 
them. 

The plunder was immense; and Pizarro 
professed kindness and respect for the miser- 
able Inca^. The tragedy was eventually ended 

* Pizano accepted, as a ransom for the Inea's liber- 
^, to be paid in. three months, as much gold and 
silver as would fill a room twenty-five feet long, and 
fifteen feet wide, and as high as a line which Soto 
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by Atahualpa beii^ indaced^ for his own pre- 
servation, to order Huasca to be put to death: 
after whidi he himself was forced to submit to 
a mock trial, and waa condemned to be burnt; 
but, on a promise of mitigation if he would 
embrace tiie Christian feuth, he consented, and 
insteiftd of being consumed in the flames, was 
strangled at the stake, (in 1533). 

Several of the Spaniards, retaining some 
tincture of'Castilian honor and generosity, 
protested against these impious and inhuman 
proceedings^ so dishonoraUe to their coun- 
try*. 

Bcratehed upon the wall with hift sword. It was fiDed 
in two months and a half, and amounted to four - mil- 
lioni six hundred thousand ducats.^^— ^(Jromiira in Pur-^ 
ehaiy Vol.y. p. 980, 

* Not one of the perpetrators of this infamous act 
died a natural death. — PurehoMj Vol. v. p. 9S0« • The 
Reader's feehngs are in some measure relieved by the 
atrocity of Atahualpa's character. But this is no jus- 
tification of the Spaniafds; and bad as that charactcnr 
lindouhtedly was, it has perhaps been exaggerated by 
Vega, both to indulge his own just antipathy, and also 
to soften the humane reader's indignation at the cruel- 
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Piaanro* myeBted a son of Atahoalpa wiA 
the ^afiigns of royalty ; and the people of Cna- 
00 acknowledged Mai^o Capac^ a brother of 



ties of his new relations and associates. The writer who 
has most ladulged his eloquence upon this subject is 
Marmonteli in his historical romance, cdled '* Le$ 

* During the imprisonment of Atahualpa, he had 
attached himself to Perdikand Pizarro, and toHemando 
Soto: who, being persons of birth and education, be- 
haved with decency and attention to die captive mo- 
narch. Sootiied with tiiis respect, he was delighted 
with their so^ety; but was always ovcarawed and uneasy 
in the presence of the governor. Among all the Euro- 
pean arts, reading and writing were those which Atahu- 
alpa most admired; nor did he fed sure whether tiiey 
were a natural gift, or an acquired talent To deter- 
mine this, he desired a soldier to write the naipe of 
.God on his thumb naiL He waa amaaed, on shewiiv 
it to various Spaniards, at their giving him the same aa- 
swer* When he saw Piaarro, he presented hisnai to 
him: the governor was conlused, and blushed; hecoidd 
not read. From that mement the Inca oonedved a 
mean opinion of him, and had not the address to eon- 
eeal it* This waa anpposed to have hastened hb late. 
Pizano was the natural son of an officer by a low wo- 
man, and was so neglected, that he had been a tmiot^ 
herd.— jRoAerlKMi, Vokvupp. 148, 183. 
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Huadca^ as Inca; but all was now confosioii, 
and tibe power of those monarehs was at an 
end*. 

' Mango^ after besl^ing Ctizco with an im^ 
mense number of his subjects^ and by hia he- 
roic efforts endangering the Spanish power^ re- 
tired to the mountains, and is supposed to have 
died in 1568. 



* It is an extraordinary coincidence, that the heroic 
Baber, the first Mogul emperor of Hindoostan, mounted 
the throne two years after the defitruotion 6( Hie kihgs 
of Mexico, and only one year before Pioarro discovered 
Peru, in 1526, as if to continue that illustrious race. — 
The Moguls may, with peculiar propriety, exdaim: 

. *' Sie ttignHi gloria mUndir 

. It is imposdible fdr conquerors to satisfy Ae humane 
feelinjgs of the moralist f but, since mankind acre 9II ann 
bitious of power, when in their reach, what nation has 
subdued a rich and immense empire with so few ex- 
cesses^ as die British in Hinddostan. And whete Bti 
9ionarchs who, in their fallen greatness, have bec!i| 
treated with more humanity, or supplied more munifi* 
cently with the means of personal comfort? And it 
may justly be asked, what oonqoered peofde hdve beett 
governed with laws so well and so mildly administered f 
Those Moguls, who are conversant with their own early 
hfatory, must acquiesce in ihese tnitbs. 

K2 
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Satri Tupac, the last pdnce, resigned the 
sovereignty to Philip IL^ leaving only one 
daughter, .who married Onez de Loyola, a 
Spanish knight, from whom are descended tiie 
marqoisses of Onepisa and Alcanises. 



Thus ended the empire of the Peruvian mo- 
narchs. Gardllasso de la V^;a, the historian, 
was horn in the year 1541, (eight years after 
the death of Atahualpa), while his father was 
governor of Cuzco. 

^' When my mother,"* says he, ^' resided at 
Cuzco, where she was horn, the few of our re- 
lations who had escaped from the tyranny of 
Atahualpa, came to visit her almost every 
week. Their chief pleasure was to converse 
on the majesty and greatness of the empire, 
the origin of their kings, their noble actions, 
their excellent government both in peace and 
in war ; and the wise laws which they had es- 
tablished for the good of their people. On 
these topics they would dwell with delight — 

r 

But when they spoke of the present state of 
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affiurs, the fate of their good monarchs, the 
massacres, the desolation of the empire, and 
the other evils which had been l>r6ught on by 
the government of Atahualpa, their eyes were 
suffiised with tears. When I was about seven- 
teen years of age, I often listened to these con- 
versations with rapture. One day, when my 
uncle was speaking on these subjects, I said to 
him ' Incal how can all these things be known, 
when you have no books? The Spaniards' 
write down every thing, and therrfore are well 
acquainted with what has happened in the 
world, in all ages." The Inca was extremely 
pleased at my question. ' My nephew/ said he, 
' I shall endeavour to satisfy your curiosity, 
and beg .you to retain in your heart, what I 
shall relate to you.' He then described the 
savage and uncultivated state of the original 
country. 

^' ' Our &ther, the Sun,' continued he, ^ (for 
no one but those bom of the royal stock dare 
pronounce that sacred name), seeing this misefr- 
able state of things, sent from heaven a son 
and daughtier, to instruct the rude inhabitants 
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in th^ knowledge and adcnation of hiid^aa tlieir 
god. These di?ine children taught th^m all 
the arts of civilized life, to build towns, to feed 
flk>ck8> and cultivate corn^ fruits^ and flowers*/ " 
(The rest of this relation is given in the pre- 
ceding account of the first Inqa). 

These prinoes are described by their descend-* 
ant» and by all other historians^ as the nuwt 
gentle^ beneficent^ liberal^ just^ and useful, that 
have ever governed any country. They were 
beloved^ and rather adored as divinities, than 
obeyed as mastenB.^ 

'^ Several of the young princes escaped the 
Aury of Atahualpa: one named Paulu, who was 
grown up at the time of the troubles, was the 
son of Huayna Capac: and there was another^ 
who was then quite young, and whose name 
was Titu: they wera both baptiaed. The son 
of Paulu was my school-feUow ; he was called 
Don Charles Inoa, and married a Spanish lady, 
by whom he had Don Melchior Charles Inca^ 
who came to l^pain in 1602, to receive the re- 

* Garcilkwso, Book L Chap. xvi. 
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KTurds ke had been promised far the services of 
his Bstther in the conquest of Peru ; he remainji 
at Valladolid^ and whatever recompence may 
be awarded, it can scarcely be equivalent to 
his great merits^ One of the daughters of 
Titu, named Donna Beatrix Coya^ was mar- 
ried to Martin Mustincia^ who had been com- 
missary general in Peru for Charles V. and 
they had several sons. 

'^ My own mother was niece of the great 
Huayna CSapac^ being the daughter of one of 
his l^^mate brothers. I have known a great 
number of other Incas and Pallas descended 
from the same great monarch. I also knew a 
son and two daughters of king Atahualpa. — 
The Marquis Don Francis Pizarro had a son 
by one of the daughters, whose name was 
Donna Angelina ; that son was my school- 
fellow and rival, when we were about eight 
years of age. 

^ The son of Atahualpa was well made and 
very handsome, as the Incas and Pallas usual^ 

* This is sixty-mne years after the conquest ! 
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ly were. He died just befine I 8^ out for 
Spain. 

'^ I received a letter, dated in 1608, iram Pe* 
m, relating to me the miserable state of tlie re- 
maining descaidants ' of the Incas; bnt they 
1^ confident in his majesty's bounty. They 
sent authentic testhnonies of their genealogy, 
and, for their better elucidation, they were ac- 
companied with incontestable demonstration of 
the truth of their descent. Th^r genealogical 
tree was painted upon an ell and a half of Chi- 
nese white tafifeta, upon which the InCas are 
represented, in the antique stile, at half length, 
witii their head-dress, ear-pendants^ and a par- 
tisan in the hand, in lieu of a sceptre. The let- 
ter which the princes sent to me, is subscribed 
by eleven of them, each having signed for his 
own genealogy, with his baptismal name, and 
that of his predecessors*. 



* It must be from this document, that the portraits 
gLYen in this volume are derived. They are copied 
from the Gentleman's Magazine for 1751 and 1752, 
and were procured firom a Spanish publication, two or 
three years before that date. They are accompanied. 



f 
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^ With respect to Don Melchior Charles 
Inca, descended from Huayna Capac, his ma- 
jesty^ in 1604, granted him a pension in per- 
petnity, of seven thousand five hundred ducats ; 
he asked also for sufficient funds to hring over 
his wife and all her establishment: he was 
moreover made a knight of St. James, and an 
appointment in the king's household was pro- 
mised him, on condition that all his righits at 
Cuzco, derived from his grand&ther and fstther, 
should be annexed to the crown of Spain, and 
that he would never return to America*." 

Thus ends the history of the Incas. 



m that excellent magazine, with a short epitome of the 
lives of the Incas. 

* GarciOasso de la Vega, Book i. Ch. xv. Book ix« 
Ch.xL 
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Corptet ^ the Ineat. 

''. In the year 1500, in the house of the Heen* 
tiate. Paid Qndegardo, I saw five bodies of the 
bicas, three men and two women. They had, 
till now, been concealed from the Spaniards. 
The firsts was that of the king Y iraoochay who^ 
1^ his show-white hair, appeared to have been 
rety aged. The next was his nephew, the 
great Tupac Yupanqui; and the third waa 
Huayna Capac, The fourth was Mama Run^^ 
tu. Queen of Yiracocha, and the other was the 
body of Coya Mama Oello, mother of Huayna 
Capac. 

These corpses were so perfect, that not a 
hair of the head, or of an eyebrow, was want- 
ing. They were in such dresses as they wore 
when living, without any other mark of royalty 
than the Llauiu on the head. They were 
seated in the manner of Indians, with the 
hands across upon the breast, and their eyes 
towards the earth. They were in such good 
preservation, that they appeared almost as if 
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alive: but the art by which they weieeiidlNdmdd 
18 lost. I touched one of the fingers of Huayna 
Capac, and found it as hieurd as wood. I walk 
of opinion that the bodies had been dried by 
exposure to the air, in the same manner as 
meat is prepared; and whieh, without any 
other process, has always been used for the 
provisioning of the troops, as it will keep good 
for any length of time*. The bodies were so 
light, that the smallest Indian could cany one 
on bis shoulder or in his arms, when he was 
required to do so, in order to satisfy the curio^ 
mty oi a Spanish Cavalierf. They covwed 



* The same is practised in Asia. '* The Mongok 
and other Tartars dry all sorts of flesh by the air and 
stxn, which entirely prevents their perishing: thus wild 
fowl are kept from one year to another/' — M. de 
Lange, Belfs TrmeU, p. 490. 800. Edinb. 1806. 

t In Paria they stretch and dry the dead bodies of 
their kings and noblemen, laying the same iqpon a 
frame of wood, like a hurdle or gridiron, with a gen- 
* tie fire under them; thus gradually consuming the flesh 
and keqping the skin and bones entire* They honour 
them for their household and familiar, gods. — Peter 
Martyr t Counsellor to the ling of Spain, to Lodovic, 
Cardmal 0/ Arragan. Hakluyt, Vok m. p. Wh 
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ihem with a white cloth, as they passed through 
the streets^ where the people fell on their 
knees with tears in their eyes. Even the 
Spaniards took off their hats in consequence of 
their having borne the title of kings; which 
gave the Indians extreme delight.*" — GarciUds- 
so de la Vega, Book r. Chap, xjdx^ Book iii. 
Chap. XX. 

The character' oi the Incas seems to have 
been, in most inst^ces, precisely that of the 
Mongols : just and generous in peace; resolute 
and severe in war. The mild genius of Kiiblai, 
acquired by his residence in China, was very 
different from the tremendous cruelty of his 
grand&ther Genghis Khan, and the Incas were 
not ferocious and exterminating like Genghis. 

'* The Peruvians, says Vega, (B. vii. Ch. ii.) 
had. such extraordinary respect and affection 
for their Incas, that there is no instance of per- 
sonal treason to their prince. The Incas have 
the high merit of never permitting their subjects < 
to be oppressed by the governors, some of whom 
were sovereigns, some subalterns. 

Such was the state of the people, that drunk- 
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enhess was scarcely ever known; and no one: 
durst take a single measure of inaize from his 
neighbour." Adultery, thefts sedition, and mur- 
der, were punished with death*. — ( Vega, Book 
vi. Ch. six.) 

Hunting, the use of arms^ and invincible 
courage, were the accomplishments which dis^ 
tinguished a Mongol, even of the highest rank^ 
in those days; and the Incas were> in this re- 
spect, like the subjects of Grenghis. It is pro* 
bable that the sons by the concubines of Kub- 
lai^ and who vrete always ^nployed in the 
army, did not receive an education equal to 
the legitimate branches, who were intrusted 
with governments as Viceroys. ^ Although 
the use d letters was not introduced in the 
empire of the Incas, those sovereigns, never- 
tiieless, were remarkable for their extreme 
good sense and quickness of mind." — Vega, 
Vol. i. p. 154. ^ 

Sir William Jones, Discourse Y., says> '^ We 



* These same crimes were punished with death by 
is Khan*8 kws. — PeiU de la Croix, p. 78. 
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am aarated by the Earned atithor of the Dabis- 
tan, that die Tartais under Gei^iis and his 
descendants Were Icrrers of tmth; and would 
not even preserve their liyes by a Tiolaefcion of 
it/' The same honourable feeling existed un-< 
der the goyerameBt of the Incas. 

^ When It cnracft was brought before the 
Spanish judge at Cozco, he was presented 
with a cross, that he might swear to the truth. 
The Indian replied, that he did not imagine 
that he had been baptited, to sweitr like the 
Christians. The judge then desired him to 
swear by his own gods, the Sun and Moon^ 
and by the Inca. You are mistaken, said he, 
if you think that I will profime those sacred 
names; they are never to be mentioned but in 
adorati(Ni. You ought to be contented with 
my word; but> if you are not, I will swear by 
the earth, and wish it may open and eiignlph 
me, if I do not tell the truth. The judge said 
he would be content if the curaca would re- 
ply to the questions put to him. — But that 
will not satisfy me, said the Indian, I will 
relate to you all I know regarding those mnr- 
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Aen.^'—Vegat BookW. CHAW. The Mexicans 
also had a scrupuUms regmtdfor truth. — Ckm- 
gero, \. 329. 

The dining hour of the Ineas and their aiih- 
jects was between eight and nine in the sionir 
joig. ' The supper was a li^t meal taken b^ 
fiire dark. These were their only repasts; 
durii^ which they did not drink; but afta 
supper the ridi passed the rest of the eveniqg 
in that indigence; the people of low eondi* 
tion; ev^ if persons of .property^ were of too 
avariciotts a character to incur that expense.-*-^ 
Vega,iL 6. 

When an inferior female viaited a Palla or 
lady of royal race, she requested permission to 
have some work to perform during the visits 
that she might thus show her humility. The 
Palla, to do her guest honour, supplied her 
with some of her own, or her daughter's work; 
not to level her with the domestics. These 
niarks of respect on the one hand, and con- 
descension on the other, prevailed through aO 
ranks, from the Inca, down to the rustic.--* 
VegOj Booh iv. Ch. xiv. 
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Language. 

With respect to the language of Peru, there 
was a general or court language, that of Cuzco, 
which aU the nations, subject to the Incas, 
were obliged to learn: but the Incas them- 
selves spoke a language of their awn*, which 
the people were not permitted to leam, because 
it was esteemed divme. This last tongue was 
entirely last soon after the conquest by the 
Spaniardsf . The Mongols, Sir William Jones 
conjectures, had not the art of writing, when 
OenghiB first arose to famej. The Incas had 
no written character, but used knots called 
quipos, and therefore the language which was 
spoken by themselves, will perhaps never again 



* The reader will find in Ch. IIL that Mango and 
his wife had Mongol names. 

t Garcillasso de la Vega, Vol ii. p. 150. Pinkert(m 
Geog. Vol. ii. p. 684, says — " The language was called 
the Quichua, and is studied by the Spanish clergy, 
for the purposes of conyeision." 

} Discourse V. 
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be known. '' In e^hty-three American hm* 
gnages, examined by Messrs. Barton and Yater^ 
a hundred and sevaity words have been fonnd» 
the roots of which appear to be the same. Of 
these, a hundred and two resemble the Mon« 
gol, Mantchou, Tungouse, and Samoyede; and 
sixty-eight, the Tschoud, Biscayan, Coptic, and 
Congo.''— Humboldt, Vol. I p. 19. 

The variety of languages in Peru was very 
great -^F^gfa, VoLh.p. 160*. 

^' According to Clavigero, the Mexican 
tongue wants the consonants b, t,f, g, r, and s, 
in which respect onfy, though unobserved by 
that author, it strictly coincides with the Penh 
dofrf, except that the latter, instead of the #, is 



* '< In New SpaiD, except about Mexico, every ten 
or twelve leagues, they have a contcary speech. — Hack'' 
luyt. Vol. 111. p. 469. 

t If this observaticMi be trae, it is not an. indifierent 
proof of Tartary havmg, from the earUest agea, been 
the country which has supplied those two empires with 
their population. The similarity in the persons of al« 
most all the Indian Americansi is anotheiT strong rea* 
son for that supposition. 



1 
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fiaid to want the z, a mere difference of enun- 
ciation. The wild enthusiasm of Clavigero 
compares the Mexican with the Latin and 
Greek; though, as like as he to Herodotus. 
Some of their words are of sixteen syllables. — 
Pinhertan, Vol. ii. p. 605. Some authors have 
strangely asserted, that the Americans could 
not count above three. The word Justice, in 
the Mexican tongue, is, Hamelahuacaekicahua' 
UztUf — See, on this subject, CIavigero,ii 898. 



Qu^pos. — Arithmetic. 

At the conquest by the Spaniards, the Peru- 
vians made no use of any kind of character or 
writing: their registers and accounts were kept 
by strings, with knots upon them of different 
colours; yeUow to represent gold, red for sol- 
diers, white for silver; blue, green, &c. Acos- 
ta saw a woman with a handful of these strings, 
which she said contained a general confession 
of her life. They had ofScers, called quipo- 
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GBma^M, who were Tqpstrars and accbmpt- 
ants*. 

In the general wreck, at the Spanish con- 
quest, the knowledge and use of the quipos was 
lost, and no information has been derived from 
themf. 

Before the introduction of hieroglyphical 
painting, the nations of the vale of Mexico 
made use of these quipos, and they are found 
among the Canadkms; also among the CM- 
ne^, tin the seventh century ; at dbaui which 
period they were also superseded m the vale qf 
jSfewieo, by hieroglyphies. According to the tra- 
ditions collected at Lican, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Quito, the quipos were 
known to the Puruays, long before they were 
subdued by Manco Capac %. *^ lliey ha»e ano- 
ther kind of quipos, with grains of maize, with 
which they will cast hard accounts, such as 



^ Acosta in Purehas, VoL iii. p. 105S. 

t Robertson, Vol. ii, p. 305. 

} HumboldtyVol. i. p. 168. The reader, who is cu- 
rious on this subject, is referred to Vega, Bookvi. 
Chap. yvk. 

Jj2 
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might trouble a good' arithmetician in the di- 
visions*. — Purchas, Vol. v. p. 935. 



Cu$seo. 

In all the dominions of the Incas, Cuzco 
was the only place that had the appearance^ or 
was entitled to the name, of a city; a circum- 
stance which suggests the idea of a society in 
the first stages of its transition from barbarism 
to civilintionf • 

^' Cu2Co was founded by the first Inca, and 
was divided into high and Uw Cucco. Those 
people whom Mango Capac had brought with 
him, were to reside in high Cuzco, and those 
who had aeeompanied his queen, were to people 
the lower townj* The object of this arrange- 

* The last is probably the exact Swan-;^, still used 
by the Chinese^ with which — " they can cast up the 
most considerable sums faster than Euiopeans*** — Du 
HaUe,roLn.pAS6. 

t Robertson, Vol. ii. p. 322. 

t It is highly probable, that the appearance at the 
lake, was a concerted plan between the Inca and some 
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ment was to leave to posterity a knowledge 
that the king had gathered together one part 
of the inhabitants^ and the queen the other; in 
all other respects, they were equally under tiie 
paternal care of the Inca. 

The first houses were built at the foot of the 
hill SacMhrnamam. Ifango's successors con* 
structedthe high fortress on the top of the hill, * 
or mountain; which the Spaniards demolished* 
Bfango's palace stood in the quarter called C<^ 
campata. ** I remember,'' says Vega, A.D. 
1650, '' to hare seen near it, a kind of spacious 
hall, in which the principal fetes were so- 
lemnized when they fell on rainy days* Wheai 
I left Cuzco, this was the only building which 
was entire ; there being nothing but the ruins 
of the palace. The city was divided into four 
quarters, like the empire, for tiie residence of 
the inhabitants from each government The 
streets were wide, and the squares very large. 

of his people, who amved with him. — SuppoBing 
hun a son of Kubhd, fab attendants would of course 
acknowledge and obey him as a child of the Sun. 
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I%e gorvemoiB liad each his own hoteU in 
which he resided while at court; and thus, 
Cuzco was a kind of epitome of the empire^ 
every nation heing distingoished by some mark 
or ornament on the head, and dressed in the 
mode of their own country. Just beyond the 
quarter called Pumaehupan, or lion's tail, there 
is a very large street, now called St. Augustin's, 
which extends north and south, from the houses 
of the first Inca, to the Place Rimac-pampa. — 
Many noble Spaniards, in my time, liyed in this 
division ; among the rest» Jean de Sallas, the 
Inquisitor-general. 

The space named Caricaneha, which means 
of gold, sihrer, and jewels, is where the temple 
of tiie Sun is situated; it is called Yntipampa, 
mFlaeeoftheaM^. 

The temple was founded by Mango Capac, 
but its chief glory belongs to Inca Yupanqui, 
who endowed it with riches and splendour sur- 



* The most splendid temple was in an kland in lake 
Titiaca, where Mango first appeared. AU the riches 
of the temple were thrown into the lake on the Spanish 
invasion. — PinkertoUi Geog. Vok ii* p* 668. 
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pasoBg human belief What we aSk tiie aUar, 
was on the east side of the temple. The roof 
was of strong wood^ and was coTned with 
thateh. The four waUs of the temple were 
covered over with plates of gold. On the 
great altar stood a rq^iesentation of the Son, 
in doubly thick gold, and richly set witii jewels. 
The Tisage was round; enyironed with rays 
and flames, in the same manner as it is usually 
seen painted. It was so immensely hiige, that 
it reached almost from one side of the temple 
to the other. It was made thiis grand and 
resplendent, because the Indians had no oUier 
idol. It was so placed, that the Sun, on rising, 
cast its beams upon it; which were reflected 
with such refulgence, that it seemed to be an^ 
other Sun. At the sides of this image were 
the bodies of the deceased emperors, ranged 
according to their antiquity; and so perfectly 
embalmed and preserved, that they appeared 
as if alive. They were seated upon thrones . 
of gold, which were placed upon tables of 
the same metal. The visages of the Incas 
were as if looking on the floor of the temple; 
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,witli th€f exception of Huayna^Tapac^ the most 
adored of all tlie children of the Sun; who, fw 
his eminent virtues, even from his infimcy, 
ivas. distingiiidied by beii^ seated directly op- 
posite the glorious star. When the Spaniards 
took Cuzco^ the bodies of the Incas were care- 
fully concealed. 

This image of the Sun fell by lot to a Cas- 
tilian gentleman, named Maneco Sara de Le- 
quicanq, who was living when Vega left Peru. 
He was very fond of play, and lost this grand 
prisein one night. His fisither was president, 
and seeing how much his son was given to 
gambling, he appointed him in the magistracy; 
which entirely reformed him, and he was struck 
with remorse at his former conduct: a proof 
that idleness leads to vice, occupation to virtue. 

Tliere were^ many doors to the temple, all 
of which were plated with gold : and the four 
walls, the whole way round, were crowned with 
a richgolden garland, more than aaell in width. 

Round the temple there were five square 
pavilions, . whose tops were in . the form of 
pyramids. One of them was ornamented with 
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n figure of the mooo^ with a feiaale yiaage^as 
the sister and wife of the Son. All the decor* 
atioos were of 9$her. Hie bodies of the de- 
ceased empresses w«e ranged like those of 
the Incas: the mother of Huayna Capac be- 
ing placed opposite the moon's image. 
• The next pavilion was also decorated with 
silver. It. was dedicated to Venus^ and the 
Pleiades, with the other stars*, which were aU 
represented on the ceiling, and were consider- 
ed as dedicated to the service of the moon, not 
being visible during the day. Another pavilr 
ion was consecrated to thunder, lightning, and 
thunder-bolts, which were considered as ser- 
vants of the Sun, and therefore the ornaments 
were all of gold. The fourth was dedicated to 
the rain-bow, as emanatmg from the Sun. 
The fifth was lined entirely with gold, and was 
for the use of the royal high priest of sacri- 
fices; and in which all the deliberations con- 



* The Mextcami had temples dedicated to the Sun, 
Moon, Venus, and other planets and stars. — Clavigero, 
Vol. i. 266,268. 
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Gening the temple^ were hdd. In Ciuco, 
near the schools which had been founded by 
Inca Roca, was the brick palace of the Inca 
Padba Cutec; it was so beautiful and large 
that it could not be beheld without admiration. 
Some of the doors led to the schools, where the 
Incas listened to the debates of the philoso* 
phers; and sometimes, themsdves, expfaiined 
the laws and ordinances V 

* Vega B. !• Ch. xvi. B. iii, Ch. xxi. B. vii, Ch. 
viii. — ^xiL Acosta, B« v. Ch. xii. John Ellis, who 
was with Sir Aichard Hawkins, in 1593, describes 
Cuacc^ then, as being without a wall, and as large as 
BristoL Lima, which was founded by Pizarro, in 
1535, under the name of ^Ciudad de los Reyes, is de- 
scribed by Ellis, m 159S, as being nearly as big as 
London within the walls, the houses buflt of loam, and 

near a hundred thousand negroes in it Purchas, 

Vol. V. p. 94<8. Even the word slave was not known in 
the empire of the Ibcas. — Vega, Vol. L p. S46« 
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Virgms dedieated to the Sum. 

In Cuzeo^ there was a quarter called Adkh 
hm^ or Hcmse of the Stars, near the temple of 
the Sun/whpre the c<uiYeiit.of St Domiiiie 
now stands. 

The virgins were diosea, when under ^ht 
years of age, for the beauty of their persdns, 
and the respectability of their birth. Those 
for the service of Cuseo were always of the 
royal blood; and there wore more than fifteen 
hundred, the number not being limited. Some 
performed the office of abbesses, others were go* 
vemesses of the novitiates, and instructed them 
in divine worship; besides which tbey taugbt 
them to spin, to weave, and to sew: they used 
for needles, the long tboms found upon a this^ 
tie which grows among the rooks*. Others 
attended to the household affiiirs, 

* So expert were the Indians in mending holes in 
their garments, that the part could afterwards scarcely 
be seen, however large. They used half a gourd as a 
frame for their work* Vega,Vol.i.p.36t. Their 
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Neither men nor women were permitted to 
enter the great enclosure, where the virgins 
lived. The emperor was the only exception ; 
i>at he did not avail himself of his privilege, 
that no other person might haanurd the attempt 
to break the law. The Coya, or.empresSi and 
her daughter^, were therefore the only beings 
who ever entered the Adlahua. 

Leading to this building was a long gallery, 
wide enough for two persons to walk abreast, 
and chambers on the right and left for five hun- 
dred virgins, who were in the service of the 
establishment, but were not required to be of 
royal blood; and the last door, at the bot- 
tom, led into the apartment of the virgins 
of jthe Sun. There was a principal door, which 
was never opened except to receive her majesty, 
or the virgins of the Sun on their admission. 

The finest dresses of the Inca and his Coya, 
besides those used in the sacrifices to the Sun, 
were made here by the chief virgms. They al- 

woollen cloths were fine, well made, and died of vaxioui^ 
colours, like thoeeof Flanders.— ^•4@1« 
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80 made the square purses, which the emperors 
wear, to hold the cuca (coca) leaves; which^ 
when dried, are much esteemed* A person 
chewing these is so strengthened, that he can 
go a whole day without food. The tree is 
about the size of a vine, with few branches, and 
many leaves, which are as broad as the thumbs 
half its length, and extremely thin*. So sa- 
cred were all those things which were made 
by the hands of the Virgins of Cuzco, that they 
could only be given to, or be worn by, the de- 
scendants of the Sun. 

All the household vessels, even the caul* 
drons, vases, &c. were made of gold and silver; 
and they had a garden, in which the trees, 
plants, flowers, herbs, birds and other animals, 
were all curiously made, after nature, of those 
precious metals. 

If it happened that a virgin of the Sun broke 
her sacred vow, the law was, that she should 
be buried alivef , and that her gallant, his wife. 



• Vega, Vol. i. pp. 290, 882— 888.— Vol ii. p. 81K 
t TUb was also the punishment at Rome. 
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all big rdbtions and domestics, and all the in- 
habitants of the town where he lived, abaidd 
be hanged, and the town be lazed, its site 
strewed with alt, and remain for ever adesert> 
and be accursed. 

In other parts of the empire, beauty was a 
sufficient qualification for the virgins of the 
temples. From these the Incas made choice 
of those whom they esteemed the handsomest, 
to be tfadr mistresses. 

In case of adultery, the same rigorous law 
applied to these, as to the royal virgins of the 
Sun: but so great a crime has never been 
known to have been committed; it was too 
certain, that the laws of the Incas would be 
executed. 

On a report tiiat an Indian had dishonored 

m 

Atahualpa, by a criminal intercourse with one 
of his mistresses, that Inca, who was then in 
prison, declared to Pixarro, that he felt this out- 
rage more keenly than his confinement, or even 
death itself*. 



• Vega, Book iy. Ch. Si. iv. 
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Same Laws (^tke Ineas, 

When a curaca, or other person revolted, or 
committed any crime which merited death, par* 
don was never granted. 

The property of a criminal was never con- 
fiscated, nor did his fiunily suffer in any man- 
ner for his fiinlts. 

« 

When a jndge passes a sentence, according 
to the ordinances of the Incas, with the appro* 
bation of their council, he must see it executed 
in five days, under pain of death; hoi^peal 
being permitted. 

Should any case of extraordinary atrocity 
happen, it must be tried by the judge of the 
capital town in the province. 

Each moon, returns are to be made by each 
judge to the one who is his immediate supe- 
rior, and so on, tiU they reach one of the vice- 
roys of the four divirions of the empire: thm 
every one will be excited to the &ithful dis- 
charge of his duty. These returns are sent to 
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I 

the Inca and his council^ in the most correct 
manner, by means of the quipos. 

Should disputes anse respecting the bound- 
ary of a province, or a kingdom, a royal prince 
is deputed to decide it with justice; but if the 
case be a very difficult one, judgment must be 
suspended till the Inca himself passes that way. 
— Vega, Book ii. C%.xiii« 

** The laws of the Incas, derived solely from 
the light of reason, were so just, that they 
equalled or surpassed those of Japan, China, 
or of the Greeks and Ronlans, who were learned 
in science and literature. The certainty that 
the law would be executed, rendered crimes so 
uncommon, that a year has passed without a 
capital punishment being inflicted throughout 
the whole empire.'' — Vega, VoL i. p. 165. 

The poor who were blind, dumb, maimed, 
aged, or diseased, were fed and clothed out of 
the public magazines; and to enable them to 
forget their sufferings, they were pennitted 
occasionally to be present at public festivi- 
ties. 

Not any of these, nor even children after 
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fire jdaiB of age^cWeie penntttod fo beide/but 
were required to be kept in employment suita-^ 
ble to. ibeir powers. 

Tlie temples and private dwdKngs were^vi^ 
sited bjr pefsona q^pointed to tbat dnty^; Ito seia 
tint bonsebold' anangements/ deai^faesi^' and 
the pcqMriiutrtict]on<of chfldren^weieistte^^ 
e^'to: praises or. stripesfWere awarded adooad^ 

iaiftr- ' 

Bjr this indnstry, food, and otherneeessariea 
of life, were alwi^ Ibiindinl^e greatioat abim^ 
dance: ^ But rtibese.laws and eostoma are: gone 
by; and it may be said, that the natives jure 
again >in a baibaioos canditkn. — VegaiBdoky:. 

TbBieii^Mk law required, that- the Judges^- re- 
ceivers, juid aocomptants, diould meet annual- 
ly in jdie. cifcpital of ,each ptoiiaoe; attd,Jii the 
presence of the viceroy and ibe curaca^ arrange 
the- tribiitiBS, making dMhiistioiis > for/ jomiiies 
andodMT services perfimnedfoortheistate, - 

The stores in the magazines Were accuvateiy 
registered; .food,: clothing,: aims,: gold, (rihrer. 
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wfipet/andjetmh^ rivagrs bdimg^g ta Hat 

By the ninth law, jeweli;. goU^ eoknvt fidt 
^riag^ fefttbtM, Jiid dfiM j^ncioiis camkodi- 
tm, «rett to be {^lebtetod ammallf torthe Bmi, 
by tfaa; cntacM; and utai » bertam ^rtMl 
^taa Mleoted finr the ^»yil MtaHiHhiiiwfcj Oa 
rMOBM 'were diatribntod rtmoag Ae doMii; 
who could not nutk^ use of such articles, wfilh^ 
wib'th0pBrnriiWioli gtf Bie ifa%|eaijv tiiopgh'their 
0Wtt tMotovioB pfodiutad'tben^ 

Sone paid tribute faj laboo, in the omh 
atnietbig and paving off roada, tiie building <rf 
repabhig the teupiea eff the Smt,. pdaoea and 
nfagazines. The canals, bridges, and Boads^ 
were tepalfed mmtiaBy. ISo nmnamia was the 
pepyhtibp, tba* these tasks weD&noi; hearty; 
aid so giMd w«M 4be kwa, thai ^jr wc«e ^coB- 
ftcmed by iiba kmg 4if SpahL 

!nia tribute to the Ihca was ao triffingp. tklt 
many Indians did not pay mem tihan tibr Tdhie 
efftMir reab^ * 

* 

Princes,. priests^ mttiiaty efficeis, gOTensn^ 



adldtara itt amvi&ii mnA. afi-iifkeii luUter M^htf- 
fiie, b# alMrre My yMto of dge, wefte exempt; 
attiflft'of iJw feltiiito b^. 

Tfa0 Mxmr of tbe hMidtfj o# the duties of ^ 
ft% 4KMdd lidr«r 1>e <iOttiinirt^ for tillnitie, 
howerck Mgh the mak- ctf aajr oMi itaKd ^h 
indiTidoal was confintil M Ms o#^ ^ttttidtilifr 
tiide; or; fmtmi^i maipt' itf odffirtkfii^ (he 
ImmU ar sdrving m tlie otiAf ; wM<(& W«r« «6Hi; 
montoaK. lV«ii>fkiM i(y tb» InOH Ireie? ttf doft- 
sist of the productions of the pf^iddndt itf tfk. 
ecntfibutar. 

Gk)ld, silver, and copper, were to be served 
out to the mhimt in Hbmk M»fils; wool and 
cotton, to the weaver; colours, to the painter, 
im T^hne Aunrtiis' labMir Ui tliim fbhgs 
mnmwmfmkei bf 1b#,^ %iift^ iMiV niiglit M Aj^ 
fil^yaM be dedmted frdin thf^ lb&<j^^ 
fiuTi% tlAB labour,. tlMff ifiwe to|P^«d 4mh 
ftM ted*' eiotfaing, audi tttodldirid^. Iff fX^tf §&d/i, 

^ 'itbis arrangement was not so complete as is here in- 
tiMafed.-^^e^ Aeosia M PiirdHas, td: v. jr. 9^5. Ro- 

M2 
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as were tbelr &milies also, who were permit* 
ted to assist them. Thus, their aatiual * taak, 
by the help of the wh(4e family, might be eke- 
euted in a week or two, atid they were dis- 
charged for thtt year. This latter' ^unange- 
ment was extremely pleasiqg to, the Indians. — 

Vega, Book y. ,Ck.Xv*X¥i. , 

Old people, who were maintained at the 
paMjc expense^ were employed to diiye away 
the birds from the fields that, were sown. — 
Vol. u. p. 199. 



ExfeiU ^ Oe Empire, 

m " 

... . ; . . . / 

Whsm the Spaniards arrived, the empire was 
bonndeil on the north by the river Ancaamayo, 

between Quito and Paato; on the sooth by the 

• • • 

river Idauli, which runs to about htt* W; on 
the* east by a chain of mountains, covered with 
snow, which reaches from Santa Martha to the 
Straits of Magellan; and on the west by the 
sea. The breadth is from sevaity to a hun- 
dred and twenty leagues; its l^igth one thou- 
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sand three hundred leagues*.— F^^o, Booki. 
Ch.ym. 



Duration qfthe Empire qf the iHc^. 

" No two authors agree on this point : Crarcil- 
lasso de la Yega^ and others, are never certain 
as to the duration of the reigns of the monarchs ; 
and y ega seems always inclined to make them 
appear as long as glorious: his conjecture is 
four hundred years, but he does not mention 
to what period he calculates. — See Vega, B. ii. 
ChX 
The compiler of the article ^ Peru," in Rees's 



* The length, allowing forty degrees, makes only 
eight hundred geographical leagues; therefore, Vega 
must be supposed to make his estfanates by the trarelr 
ling roads. Acosta says* the empire was one thousand 
two hundred leagues in length* — Purchas, VoL y. 
p. 93S. Robertson, Vol. ii. p. 168, says, the sea-eoast 
of the empire extended above one thousand fire hund- 
red miles; but the limit of the empire in Chili, is not 
exactly described. 
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C^jfete^lffiiiiifti ^ulcnlaimg tlte dnntimi At eadb 
reign at twenty years^ makes it three biuidij^d 
years for fifteen Incas; but as Urco^ who is 
named as reigning eleven days during the civil 
war. Ml intliided } m^ aa HoMoa aiid Atahual- 
pa, who contested the supreme power, are 
rAQbAied tt two rmgns, ^^ dUmtico aacord- 
ing to that eomputation ww two bundttd and 
pisty y^ars only. 

^* It is hardly nece^saiy iik observe, that the 
PeruFiAi:! ebrenbbgy is not on)y obsimne, \)^ 
riepngwmt to oondtisions dednced from iht 
molt ^^uUkte itnd extensive observations, eoBi- 
ceming the time that elapses during each ieigm 
in any giten succession of princes. The me- 
dium has been found not to exceed twenty 
years. Accordii^g to Acosta and CrarciUasso 

4p l^ V^g»t Un»jm iPftpaq^ who died 9bo(ut th? 

year 15il7, was the twelfth Inca. The dura- 

• * ■ 

tion pf the Peruvian monarchy ought npt to / 

Jmv^ been reok^med above, two hundred an4 
forty years ; but they affirm that it had sub- 
sisted four hundred years. By t}i^; account^ 
.«ach reign is extended at a medium to thirty- 
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three years instead of twenty, which is the 
number ascertained by Sir Isaac Newton's ob- 
servations; but 80 imperfect were the Peruvi- 
an traditions, that though the total is. boldly 
marked, the number of years in each reign is 
unlinown*.'* 

If we adopt iSir Isaac Newton's opinion, as 
the most probable calculation, it agrees very 
exitctly with iiie Chinese history, which dates 
the invasion of Japan in 12d9. The Ji^Atiese 
annals agree with those •! CSifauL From that 
year to the death of Atahualpa, in 1538, is two 
hundred and fifty years; which, as &r as the 
chronology is of importanoe to confirm the 
identity of the Mongols and the Incas, is very 
remarkably satis&otory. 

* &obertaon» Yol« iL note be. 
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not only adored the Sun as a visible Grod^ but 

brought not three «on& into the worlds she would sub- 
mit to the most cruel torments. The three sons were 
bom, and the princess was esteemed a saint 

Buzengir was married to Alancoua, from whom Gen- 
ghis Khan was descended tn the ninth degree. 

The Moguls regard this &ble as a sacred truth; 
and are persuaded that^ by this miracle^ a prince should 
one day be bom, to arenge God on mankind for the in- 
justice committed by them on earth; jsnd they believed 
Genghis Khan to be that prince." — PeiU de la Craix^ 
Booki. Ch.u 

Tamerlane's mother was said to have had an intrigue 
with the god of day. 

It is not known when the Mogids adopted the arms 
of Sol in Leo. It is conjectured that the Persians re- 
ceived it either in the seventh century, or when Hula* 
koo, (Kublai's brother), who died in 1265, destroyed 
the Se\)ookian dynasty, who had it on their coins. — 
See Sir J. Malcolm, ii. 563. Sherefeddm, iL 255. 

This exact similitude between the Incas and the 
Moguls, is not in the least degree probable to be the 
effect o^ chance, especially as the puma, (the cougouar 
of Buffon), called Lion in America, is a cowardly ani- 
mal, without the mane, or the migestic size of the 
king of the brates of the old world..^f ^ Robertson^ 
Vol. L p. 260. And we have seen above, that the In- 
cas allude to the courage and power of the lion. Nor 
could the Incas adopt it from the astronomical effect of 
l^ol in Leo : it would not be applicable to their geogra^ 
phical situation in the tot^A^TA hemisphere; but, in the 
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their kings the Incas, and the amautas (philos<>- 

« 

northern, brought all the divine benefit of his presence. 
We find allusions to the Sun and Lion in the capital 
of ihe Moguls. — " We reached Taimingaing, (Oloug^ 
yourt)y in Mongolia, an old ruined city. There are in 
it two towers, or turrets; the largest was an octagon, Te>- 
ry high, the front of which was built with brick. About 
ten fathoms from the ground, there was,.on each of the 
eight sides, stones placed, on which were carved seve- 
ral histories. Upon some of Jthem are exhibited 
great per»onageB,orking8. as big as the life, sitting witii 
-theb feet under them, and attendants at each side of 
them. Others show us several figures, which seem to 
represent queens folding their hands together, with 
their servants on each side ; the queens having crowns 
on their heads, and the others being adorned with rujfs or 
lustres. Other parts represent wairiors in the Chinese 
mianner, and the king, bare-headed, in the middle, with 
a sceptre in hb hand* AH the by-standers ha;ve hiik- 
eoua diabolical visages. A great manj^ttone statues^ 
as .large as life, of men, idols, great stone Uams, and tor- 
toises of an uncommon largeness^ were lying in the dty. 
-The proportion of many of the images is so exactly de- 
served, that they are like the performances of Europe^ 
an masters.— 'ZffiroiiAV Ides in Harris, VoL ii« p*987. 

There were Europeans in die service of the Grand 
Khan. Keyuc, the grandson of Genghis, removed 
the court from Caracorum to Olougyourt, in 1245: and 
his father. Octal, successor to Genghis, had generally 
resided there. — Peiis de la Croix, p* 888. 

** He that is at the head of a hundred thousand men, 

V2 
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built templeiif nor offered sacrifices in his name* ; 
but whenever it was pronounced^ or that of 
the Sun, or of the king, it was always with the 
most reverential awe*** — Vega, B. ii. Ch. ii. 

^^ Songs in praise of the Sun and the Incas 
were all composed on the word HayJU, which 
signifies triumph in the Peruvian language; 
the word Haylli was the burthen of every 
verse. The air of their songs appeared so 
agreeable to the master of the choir of the 
cathedral church at Cuzco, that, in' the year 
1550, he adopted it on the organ, and compos-^ 
ed an anthem in honour of the most holy sacra- 
ment of the altar. Eight youths (metiffi, bom 
of Spanish and Indian parents,) my school-fel- 
lows^ sang the Haylli in the processions, ac- 
companied by the whole musical choir. They 

* Genghis Khan was a deist, but permitted others 
to be of what religion they pleased. '' Some of bis 
family were Nestorians, others Mahomedans, Jews or 
Idolaters; others, like him, were ddsts; for this sect 
was more followed in Tartary than any other." — Petu 
de la Croix, p. 80. The Yakutes of the Lena offisr 
sacrifices to an invisible God in Heswesu^ StraUet^ 
berg, p. 380. 
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were dressed after the manner of the rauntry, 
and each carried a plough-share in his hand; 
this having been the song of the Incas, on the 
agricultural ceremonies ; the Indians were ex- 
ceedingly deUghted at the Spaniards adopting 
their song* in the worship of our God^ (Vega 
was a Christian)^ and whom they call Pachaca- 
maic.''r- Vega, Book y. Ch. ii. 



Maymif, or Solemn Festival of the Stm. 

ft 

The nobles, governors, *the principal and 
other commanders, all endeavoured to be pre- 



* " Ogu8, Gengbi^s ancettori at one year of age, 
miraculously pronounced continually the word Allah! 
Allah ! which was the immediate work of God^ who was 
pleased that his name should be glorified by the mouth 
of this tender infant/— ^6«; Ghairi Bahadur^ Vol. i. 
p* 11. It is highly probable that this is the same as 
the well known ^o^lujah. 

t It is a curious circumstance that Rama, the Hin- 
doo god, is one of the children of the Sun. — Sir W. 
JaneSf L 298. ** His wife's name is Sita, and it is 
yery remarkable that the Peruvians, whose Incas 
boasted the same descent, stile their great festival 
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sent at this, the grandest of the Jimr annual 
feasts^ hdd after the solstice in June*. 

The Is^ea attended in person, as the high 
priest and eldest son of the luminary their Grod. 
(They touch not their idols without triUfe linen. 

Purehas, Fo/.v.jp.»44f). The governors 

were in magnificent dresses of the most fantas- 
tic inventions ; some were dressed in the skin 
of a lion» the head of which served them as a 



Ramasitoa. The Egyptian women, said the Bishop 
of Landaff, made sacred cakes of flour, which they 
offered to the queen of heaven at their principal solar 
festivals, called Raymi and Citua. The Peruvian 
women did the same. It is also a Hindoo custom, still 
eidsting.*'— JStf6»V Cye. " Ramay 

' * Thb was natural in the northern hemisphere. 
The Incas continue the custom in the souths when 
their god is at his greatest declination. 

t The Great Khan maketh solemn feasts, princi* 
pally^btcr times in the year ; at his birth, his presenta- 
tion in the temple, when their idol is enthroned in 
their temple; and the fourth is when their idol be- 
ginneth to speak, or work miracles.*' — Sir John Moiu^ 
ilevile, p. 278. " At the white feast, at the begin- 
ning of the year, the Grand Khan, and all his sub* 
jects clothe th»iselves in white garments."— -jHforca, 
Polo, p. 328. 
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hehnet, to shew that they imitated that gener- 
ous Bmm^if/ram whom, they said, they descend- 
ed*. Others were decorated with stripes of 
shirnqg gold on their robes and caps. 

Some were dressed as angeb, with wings of 
the condor, which extend fifteen feet 

Those called Ywums wore horrible masks, 
with ragged skins on their hands, and, to the 
dissonant noise of drums and fifes, threw them- 
selves into ridiculous postures, like maniacsf . 



* '' At the white feast, a tame Hon is taught to lay 
itself down at the emperor Kublai*s feet.** — Menrco 
Polo, p* S30. The magnanimous brute of the old 
world was not found io America. *^ The puma and 
Jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey in America, which 
Europeans hare inaccurately denominated lion$ and 
tygers, possess not the undaunted courage of the for- 
mer, nor the ravenous cruelty of the latter. They are 
inactiye and timid, and often turn their backs on 
the least appearance of resistance." — Robertson, Vol. 
L.p, SSO. The puma, or cougouar, resembles the 
Carical, or Persian lynx, more than any other animal, 
it measures about five feet firom the nose to the tail. 
It is not probable that the Incas would boast of being 
descended from such an ancestor; and this is a strong 
proof of their Asiatic origin. 

t These Yuncas bear a resemblance to the Shamans 
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Those of each nation appeared in their char- 
acteristic ornaments, and wariike arms. No 
fire was permitted for three days previous to 
the feast, and for that time no nourishment 
was allowed but raw maize and water. The 
night before the feast, the royal priests pre- 
pated the sheep and lambs, with other provi- 
sions and drink, for the sacrifice, according to 



of Siberia. '' Most of the andent natiTes of Siberia 
hare conjurers, whom they call Shamans, who pretend 
to correspond with the devil. We saw a fisunous woman 
of this character* First, she brought the shaytan, a 
piece of wood cut somewhat resembling the human 
head, adorned with silk and woollen rags, and a small 
drum, with brass ijuig9, also hung round with rags; 
she now began a dismal tune, beating time with admm; 
her answers to our questions were as ambiguous as 
they could have been from any oracle. • * • 
Near the Baikal Sea, we saw a shaman distort his 
body into so many.different postures, till he wrought 
himself up to such a degree of fury, diat he foamed at 
the month ; his eyes looked red and staring; he fell a 
dimcing like one distracted, and trod out the fire with 

his bare feet" BeU of Aniermcnyf pp. 15S, 19S. 

These Shamans have certainly a resemblance to the 
Yuncas. Thu is worthy of notice, as they exist in the 
very place where Genglus Khali was bom. — See War$ 
and Sports, p. 15, 
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the number presenty for all were to partake; 
and the virgins of the Sun prepared loaves of 
breads the size of an apple, of the purest flour, 
for the whole multitude : bread was not eaten 
on any other occasion, except the festival of 
Citua, When every thing was ready, the 
Inca^ and all of the royal blood, proceeded to 
the great place in Cuzco, called Haucaypata, 
and ^watched, barefoot, for the rising of the 
Sun« At his first appearance, they fell on 
their knees and extended their arms forward, 

» 

making a salutation with their lips ; with pious 
zeal acknowledging the great luminary as their 
parent and their god*. The curacas were 

* The Inca Tupac Yupanqui XI. said^ ** Many be- 
lieve that the Sun is a living body, and that he creates 
whatever exists. If this were l^ie truth, he would not 
confine himself to the same eternal path. We must 
consider him to be like an arrow, which performs the 
duty intended by the archer who shot it off.'* — Tf^eg^t 
Vol. li. p^ 293. We may imagine the veneration that an 
Inca, who had not the understanding of Tupac Yupan- 
qui, would have for then* deity, at hb rinng on this 
occasion, and darting his light upon an if^ense polish- 
ed representation of himself, made of thick gold, with 
a face and rays so large as to cover the end of the 
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and all such beasts of prey, were extirpated. 
Sometimes, as many as forty thousand wild 
animals, such as roebucks, fallow-deer, chamois, 
guanacos, and yicunnas, were caught ; but the 
old odes only were killed. All the best males 
and females were liberated* The guanacos, 
and animals which bore wool, were shorn and 
turned loose. An exact account of the beasts 
killed or liberated was registered by means of 
the quipos. The finest wool of the vicunnas, 
was kept for the royal family : the flesh of the 
animab was divided in common. In order to 
preserve the game, the general hunt was per* 
mitted only once in four years, in each pro- 
vince. 

It was the maxim of the Incas to derive ad- 
vantage from wild as well as from tame beasts, 
since Fachacamac had created both for the use 
of man. The viceroys of provinces observed the 
same laws and regulations for the huntings*." 
— Fisgfa, Book vi. Ch. vi. 

• '< By the tenth law of Grenghis Khan, no one, from 
March to October, is permitted to take stags, deer, 
roebucks, wikL asses, hares,. and some certain birds; to 
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Army and Amu. 

In the war departmeDt of the Incas, each of- 
ficer was subordinate to another; the troops 
were registered by tens, and commanded by 

the end that the court and soldiers should find suffici- 
ent game during the winter, in the huntings they were 
obliged to make.'* Genghis, being at Termedi order- 
ed a grand hunt. The master huntsman of the em- 
pire directed what circumference of ground they must 
encompass, and the officers of the army were ordered 
to follow the huntsmen, at the head of their troops. 
They were ranged at the place of rendezvous in the 
manner of a thick hedge, sometimes doubling the ranks 
about ihe circle, which is by the Mogids called nerke. 
It was as much as a man's life was worth, to let a 
beast escape out of the immense ring, which inclosed 
a great number of woods and groves, and all the beasts 
that lived in them. The master huntsman received 
orders irom the Grand Khan, and carried them to the 
hunting officers, observing particularly where the em- 
peror's head ^quarters were. The commanders gave 
directions to the captains; and at once the general 
march began, at the sound of ketde drumSf trumpets, 
and horns. The soldiers marched close together to- 
wards a centre, driving the beasts before them* They 
were armed as in war&re, with hebnets of iron, cross- 
lets of leather, wicker bucklers^ scimitars, bows and 
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decurions. There were companies of ten, fif- 
ty, one hundred, fi?0 lliiiidred, a thousands and 



arrows, files, hatchets, chibs, corda, thread and pack- 
ing peedles. It waa forbidden them to use their anna 
against the animals, whatever violence was shown by 
th^m, under pain of severe punishment. They were 
only permitted to shout and make a noise, to confine 
them within tb^ cirde; for his mflijesty ao ordained, 
Thus ]they marched for some weeks, but coming to a 
river, they drove the beasts into it, and they swam 
across, The soldiers sf^ated themselves on leather 
bundles, tied to the taik of horses, which were guided 
over by a man who swam before them* Whw the 
circle less^ed, the beasta began to rush in all direc- 
tions,^ the holes and burrows were fiUed with tben^ 
but spades, mattocks, and ferrets obhged them to 
come out* As the circle diminished, the aqimals weve 
obliged to mix, and some became furious and toiled 
the soldiers, whp were oUiged to keep up a shouting 
and nbise of instniments* It was found very difficult 
to drive die beasts from the mountains and forests. 
Couriers from all quarters carried intellig^oiee to the 
emperor, who was vigilant that the princes and hunts- 
men stricdy followed his commands* Now the strong 
wild beasts leaped upon the weakest and tore them in 
pieces; but their fury did npt l^t loi)g, for being 
driven into a compass where they could aU be seen* 
the drums, timbrels, and other instruments yrexe sound- 
ed ; which, with the shoats of the army, so affrighted 
them, that they lost MI their fierceneasj the lions 9^ 
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the first army was composed of ten thou- 
sand. 



tigers grew gentfej the bears and wild boars, like the 
most timdroM b^ts, seemed cast down and amazed. 

This diminished space is called a Gerke. Now« 
the Grrand Khan^ holding in one hand his naked sword, 
in the other his bow, a quiver of arrows hanging on 
his riboulder', attended by soihe of his sons, and all his 
j^eneriil olBcers, entered th^ circle to the sound of 
trtimpets. He himself began the slaughter, striking 
the fiercest beasts ; B^otne of which became furious, and 
ehde^Voured'to defetid their lives. At last, he retreated 
16' an eminent;e, and seated himslelf upon a throne, 
which wad prepalred for him. From thence he ob- 
Sei^ed the agility and strength of his children, and the 
officers whio attkcked the noble game. No one avoid- 
^ the dangers, t^^l knowing that the emperor, b^ 
their conduct, would judge of their merit. After this, 
all the young soldiers entered and made a great 
slaughter. Then his majesty's grandsons, followed 
by ybung lords of the same age, presented themselves 
before the throne, and made a speech, to desire that 
the etnperor would give the beasts that remained 
their lives and liberty ; which was granted, and all that 
hkd escaped the scimitars &nd arrows fled to the forests 
and dens. The Ghrand Khan praised the valour oi^ 
his troops, and sent them back to their quarters. 
Thus the hunting at Termed ended, which lasted four 
months, and would have continued much longer, had' 
not the spring drawn near, and it became requisite to 

02 
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The arms were pikeSj^ halberds, dubs, battle* 
axes (of copper, silver, or gold), bows and ar* 
rows^, spears, javelins, slings, bucklers, and 
swords called fnucana. 

For music, they had drums, trumpets, flutes, 
fifes, hautbois, horns, and atoAals (timbrels ?)f . 

/ 

pass over the Oxus, the Sultan Gelaleddin haying got 
together an anny in Bactriana." — PetU de la CroiXf 
]fp. 82, 260. The Mexican huntings were alio of the 
same kind. — See Clayigero, Vol. i. 383. 

* *' Some tribes in South America use a hoSow 
reed nine feet long, and one inch thick, called a Sat' 
bacane. In it they lodge a emaHipoisohed arrow, with 
cotton wool wound about its great end, to confine the 
air, so that they blow it with astonishing rapidity, and 
a sure aim, to the distance of a hundred paces. The 
Sarbacane is much used by the East Indians*** — 
Robertson, Vol. i. note Izxix. // was in use with the * 
Mexicans. — Clavigero, Vol. i. 381. 

t Genghis ELhan by Law V I. made a standing order 
that the droops should be diyided into tens, hundreds, 
thousands, and ten thousands. — Petis de la Croix, 
jp. 81. In Genghis's life by de la Croix, we find that 
the Moguls made use of iron helmets, bucklers of 
wicker, scimitars, bows and arrows, hatchets, clubs, 
(p. 264), swords, (p. 19), iron maces^^ spears, {Marco 
Polojp. SIO), lances, nets to catch men, demi-sabres, 
andhalf pikes.— FTar^ and Sports, 9S0, 321, 9SS.. The 
arms, and nets of the Mexicans were similar. — Clavi- 
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— See Comt CarU, Vol. i. p. 23. Vegu, Vid, i. 
1^.176,422,430,406. 



AgricuUvre. 

4 

In the city of Cuzco, near the hiU where the 
citadel stands, there is a portion of land^ called 
coleampata, which none are permitted to culti- 
▼ate, except those of royal blood. The Incas 
and the Pallas solemnized that day with great 
rejoicings^ especially when they turned up the 
earth (with a kind of mattock). On this occa* 
sion the Jncas were dressed in their richest 
jewels, and sang an anthem at the ceremony, so 
much were they inspired*. — Robertson, Vol. ii. 
p. 315. Vegay Book v. Chap. ii. 

gero, Vol. i. 867. The Mongols used drunui, trumpets, 
fifes, brass timbrels. — Petu de la Croix, p, 160. Thus 
the armies, arms, and music are as nearly alike as pos^ 
sible. 

* A great festival is solemnized every year, in all 
the cities of China, on the day that the Sun enters the 
fifteenth degree of Aquarius. The emperor, accord- 
ing to the custom of the ancient foundersx>f the Chinese 
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Architecture. 

^ 

'' Ruins of sacred or royal buildings are 
found in every pj^pijrince of the Peruvian em- 
pire. The temple oiPachiicamac, together with 
^.palace of the laca, and a fo]:tic^$s, were so 
connected togeth^i^ as tp form 9t^ g^oat struor 
ture» abov$ ha]^. a league in dgOX&H. The waUa 
did no| ri$e above twelye fe^t ff on) th? grounds 
^he bricks or atones were joined witlusuoli 
nicety, that tibe sieams can hardly^b^ discerned. 
There w^s iv>t a single wipdow, ^d therefore 
the apartn)^t9 must have b^en d^rk, or ittu- 
qiinat^d by some othes og^ea^s. 

Ajcosta describes stoQes^ employed by the 
Peruvians, thirty ifeet long, eighteen broad, 
and six thick; and yet, he adds, that, in the 
fortresa of Cuzco, there were stones consider** 
ably larger. In their buildings, no one stone 
resembles another in dimensions or form ; but, 

moDarchy, goes himself in a solemn manner to plough 
9k few ridges of land* Twelve illustrious persons a|;- 
tend an^ pbugh afte^r him* — Du E^^kk, Vol. u p^.275» 
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by pertev^rtng indtuitiy, they ate till joined 
With the minutest nicety. These are stupend- 
ous effi>rts of a people unacquainted with the 
use of iron. 

iThe Peruviians made no progress in carpen- 
try:' they could not mortise two beams to- 
gether; nor could they form a centre; and^ as 
they Were totally unacquainted with the use of 
arches, the Spanish authors could not conceive 
how they were able to frame a roof for those 
ample structures which they raised.'' — Robert'- 
son, Vol. ii. jp. 3 1 7, aiki note Ixiii. 

In the time of Calla Cunchuy> an efllbrt was 
made, which surpasses human belief: it was 
the removing the mbnstrous rock, called the 
wearied stone, which was brought from the 
mountain. About twenty thousand Indians 
dragged it along with cables. In letting it 
down a hill, they could not keep their hold, and 
it fell and crushed three or four thousand men. 
After this, it was dragged by main force to 
the place where it now is seen : but the civil 
war of AtahuaTpa, and the conquest, put an 
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end to every thing without distinction* llie 
Indians say, that this stone wept blood at not 
reaching its destined position in the fortress of 
CusEco, — Vega, Vol. ii p. 255. 

The walls of the palace of the Incas of Qui- 
to, named Callo, show the dignity and magni- 
ficence of the princes. You enter through a 
passage five or six toises long, into a court, on 
three sides of which is a spacious saloon, each 
consisting of several compartments. Behind 
that which faces the entrance are several small 
offices. This palace is entirely of stone, al- 
most black, and as hard as flint, well cut, and 
joined so close that the point of a knife cannot 
be put between them ; but no cement is per- 
ceivable. — XlUaa, VoLi. p.Zll. 

On a mountain north of Cuzco, is the &mous 
fort^ or wall of free-stone, some of such prodi- 
gious dimensions, that human reason is asto- 
nished how they could be brought thither, 
and fitted so neatly, that the joinings are not 
seen without narrow inspection. The design 
appears to have been to inclose the whole 
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mountain as a defence: it was built by the first 
Inca, Mango*. — UUoa, Vol. n. pA06. 

''. It is probable that the edifices which I 
have heard called, at Quito, Peru, and as fiir 
as the banks of the river Amazons, by the 
name of Inga-PUca, or buildings of the Inca, 
do not date farther back than the thirteenth 
century. 

Those of Vinaque and Tiahuanaco were 
constructed at a remoter period, as were the 
walls of unbaked brick, which owe their origin 
to the ancient inhabitants of Quito, the PUru- 
ay 9, governed by 1^ cotichoamdo, or king of 
Lican, and hy gua,tay», or tributary princes.- 
— Humboldt, VoL ii. p. 8. Vol. i. p. 248. 

'' The ruins of the ancient dty of CkuUfcO' 



. * It was usual to inclose dties and countries in Asia* 
When Genghis besieged Samarcand and Bocfaara, 
they were each surrounded by twelve leagues of wglL 
—Petis de la Croix, pp. S09, 220. The city, of Ton- 
cat, and its beautifid and highly cultivated environs^ 
were defended by a wall which reached from Mount 
Shah-baleg to the end of the valley of Alshash, above 
twenty ]eAgoeB.^Abuffeda*s De$cripUw qf MMer^ 
nere,p.5h 
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mm ure ¥erjr remwloible, on accmint <if tiie 
regularity of the streets waA Huildings. These 
mms Me tm the ridge of the Cordilleras, at 
ihe height of one thousand fimr hundred 
UAses.-^Mumboldt, Vol. \\. p. 198. 

*^ The ancient Peruvians eonstraeted bridges 
of wood, supported by piers of stone; though 
they most commonly satisfied themselves with 
bridges of ropes. That of Penipe is a hundred 
and twenty feet long, and seven or eight broad, 
but there are bridges of more considerable di« 
masioosw These struotuRs remind us of the 
chain bridges of Bouten: Mr. Turner describes 
one, » hundred and forty feet in length, which 

may be passed on horseback*." HimbMt, 

Wbl.n. pp. 79, 75. 

* With regard to the stupendous stile of architec- 
ture, described in the foregdihg extmctB, the Incas 
had the ruins of liihuanaco befbre them, addedi to 
thffir Ibiowledge of Ajsiatie works; The-idniilarity, irldi 
regard to Ae race johung of die stones, to the great 
wall" of ChBia» is striking. *' The architect^ under 
pau of death, was dbHged to join llie stones so well, 
with mortar, that not a naO eoulil be driti«n betweevi>" 
DuHaUe, Vol I p 179. 

The houses in Corea have but one story, they eete 
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ill built; in the country of earthi and in the towns 
conunonly of brick. Their cities are generally built 
and walled in the Chinese manner: but the great wall 
raised by the Coreatu^ as a defi^M^ against the Tar- 
tan, is much inferior to that of China. — Du Halde, 
Vol* ii. p. 376. Thus there appears not to be any 
soljd buildings in Pen), older than the period of the ar- 
rival of the Incas, with the exception of the rums before 
mentioned by Humboldl: and fnm what olhev eoun- 
try than China^ Tartai^and Tangut, could the Incas 
have brought knowledge with themj which enabled 
them instantly to- constnict aoolk stupendous works ? 
Wl^en^ the ex|^dition sailed fron^ B^insay, the inumense 
canaly nine hundred miles in lengthj, was in prepara* 
tirni by Ae emperor Kublai* As w& find that quipos 
are an ancient. Chinese Qiode oS counting, and were 
known in Peru several ages before the arrival of the 
Incas, the probabiKty is, that the nans of Tiahuanaco 
and Yinaqpie^. are nemfdps of some buildiiiga of Tar- 
tars, Japanese, or Chinese, who had been blown across 
the Pacific in remoter times* 
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CHAPTER IV 



Identity continued. Presents to the In- 

cas. Royal Palaces. Post^tations 

and Telegraph. Travelling Chair of 

the Inca.'— 'Royal Borla. Engraoed 

Rocks. Raw Foody Maize, and Mar* 

nure. Goldand SUver Sheep ^Fountain^ 

Statues. Inns or Hotels. Come^ 

dies and Tragedies. Eclipses. Wives 

of Nobles. Number Nine.'^^^A Mar^ 

bh Cross. 



P&ESENTS. 

X HE Incas possessed a prodigious quantity 
of gold^ silver and precious stones. These 
things were not required in tribute; nor were 
they used in buying and selling. They were 
prized as the means of embellishing^ with their 
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beautiful brilliancy/ the palates of the. kingf^ 
the temples of the Sun, and the houses for the- 
religious*. The Incas had discovered mines- 
6fquicksilyer; but, considering them as useless^ 
forbade them to be worked^ 

Whenever the Indians presented gold, silver; 
or otiier valuables, to their Inca, it was in or* 
der to follow the custom, observed by them 
to this day; which is, never to visit a superior' 
without presenting him with something, were 
it only with a basket of fresh or dried fruitf • 
The curacas and great persons visited the Incas- 
at the principal feasts in the year, the most re- 
Viarkable of which was that of the Sun» caBed 

* Grold and silver were not used for buying and sell-, 
ing in the Ghrand Khan Kublai*8 empire, the currency 
was of paper. — Polo, p. 354. The hall of the Grand 
Khan has twenty-four pillars of gold: silver Aej 
do not esteenii except for pillars and pavements* — 
Sir J* Maundevile, Ch. xx. 

t The custom is such that no one shall come before 
the Grand Khan, but he shall present him with some 
manner of thing, after the old law. *' Nemo aceedai 
in conspectu meo vacuus. The religious men present . 
hmt.—Maundevilefp.296. The same wa$ the cus* 
torn with the Mexicans. — Clavigero, Vol. i. p. S52. 
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B&yifii, 4)tt the gKiting of victories, and on tiM 
dttiniiig Mtd' ftfst cuMng of the liair 0f the h»e- 
dHurf ptinee. On itB audi occasions, and many 
otiHJrB, tlie gwernors never liifled to hrmg and 
present to their kings^ all the gold, sOyct, and 
je wds, which they had gatheired from their vas- 
sds.-^ GatdUmm d^ h Vega, S&^kr. Ch. viK 

The governors pi«sented to the Inoa Ae 
best kinds of wood fbf building houses, and 
the ablest artists and workmen, snch as paints 
ef s, goldsmiths, carpenters, and masons, some 
of #hom were eicellent*. 

The Indians' made presents to their Inca 
oflions^ tigers, bears, apes, ostriches, condors, 
lynxes, guanacos, snakes more than thirty feet 
long, and terrible caymans, (which are of equal 
lengA), monstrous toads, in a word, every thing 
that wtLS either^ beautiful, prodigious, or sfr^ 
vage, to show their attachment to their sove- 
reigpEkf-^ Vega^ Bock v. Ch. vii. 

* This custom, of presenting to the Grand Khan 
every kind of valuable commodity, may be seen at fiill 
length in Marco Polo, Chapter xii. and in Maundevile, 
Chapter XX. 
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Many quadrupeds, birds^ &c. were bred in 
the provinces : at court, agrmt number were 
always kept; and the Indians were pleased to 
see their presents in the palace*. 

lions, tigers^ serpents^ and toai^ weremada 
use of for the punifibment of oriminalsf . 
' ^ At the time when I left Cuzto, thfc plaeei 
where the serpents^ lions (puma), tigers (jib- 
guar)^ aiMl other animals had been kept, were 
still shown: one was near the citadel, aad the 

other behind the conrent of St Dominie. 

Vega, Book v. Ch. x. 

: * No momyrcb wa» ever fondet of collectuig every 
rare animal in his parks, or of breeding them for 
sport, than Kublai; and the most direct mode to se* 
enre his &vor^ was by sending him, from all pavts of 
lub empire, rare beasts and biids»< — See MaundevUef 
Ch, xxii. Marco Polo, Ch. Ivi. Sfc, Wars and Sports, 
Ch. ii. The Mexicans had the same collections of ani- 
malsi — See Ch. vik 

t The Mogul emi>erors of Hindoostaa caused cri^* 
minals to be put to death by elephants, lions, &c. — 
The same was the custom in Pegu, which belonged to 
Ku\M.-^War8^andSpariSjCh.yniLp.Se9. 
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Royal Palaces. 

Thb insides of the royal palaces of the In- 
caa were plated with gold^ and embellished 
with figures of men, women, birds, fish, lions, 
tigers, &c In one of the chambers there were 
statues of giants in gold, but not solid. They 
made artificial herbs and plants, which appear^ 
ed like nature; among the branches of which 
were seen lizards, butterflies, mice, and snakes^ 
mounting and descending. The seat of the 
Inca, called tia$ia, was of massive gold, without 
elbows or back: it was placed upon a square 
golden table. 

All the y^sels for the service of the palace, 
and even those used for the purposes of cook- 
ery, were of silver or gold. Wherever the 
Incas had a palace it was completely furnished 
in the same manner. The gardens were filled 
with the most beautiful flowers, trees, and odori- 
ferous plants. Not content with these delights, 
the same things were imitated in gold and sil- 
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ver, in a most perfect manner. In the same 
style was represented a field of maize^ the stalks 
and blossoms were made of silver^ with beard- 
ed spikes of gold^ ingeniously soldered on the 
ears. Birds were upon the trees^ some as if in 
the act of singing, and others with their wings 
extended as if flying, all in the most natural 
manner possible. The baths had golden and 
silver stoves; and the pipes, for the convey- 
ance of the water, were of the same precious 
metals*. — Caimt Carli, Vol. i. p. 21 7, and Vega, 

* The ceilings, pillars, and pavements of the Grand 
Khan's palace are of silver and gold, (p. S88). In the 
midst of the palace is the mountoir of the emperor, 
all of gold, precious stones and pearls: at the four 
comers are four golden serpents, and underneath 
are conduits for beverage; all the household ves- 
sels are of gold. There are peacocks and divers 
fowls, all of gold, and made to sing and clap their 
wings. There is a vine spread about the hall, it is of 
fine gold, and the grapes hanging from it are white, 
green, red, yellow, and black, of crystal, beryls, eme* 
raids, rubies, topazes, &c., so that it seemeth a very 
vine bearing kindly grapes. — Maundeviie, Cfu xx. 
William Bouchier, the goldsmith, made for the Grand 
Khan Mangu, at Caracorum, a silver tree and four 
silver lions, and four pipes to convey to the top of 
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Book vi. Ch. iii. This long chapter enumer- 
ates an incredible amount of such riches as 
are above described ; and Vega relates that he 
was told, at Cuzco: ^' even the immense quanti- 
ty taken by the Spaniards^ was as nothing com^ 
pared with the Whole that was in the temples^ 
tombs^ frc." 



Post Stations, and Telegraph. 

At each quarter of a league^ a cabin was 
built upoh an eminence^ in which five or six 
active Indians were stationed; and more on 
extraordinary occasions* They watdied per* 
petually, and one of them having received the 
verbal message, which was the common mode, 
though the quipos were sometimes used, he 



the tree, and ihence doivli thtough four serpents' tailsi 
hydromel, wine, &c., into silver vessels at the foot of 
the tree. At the top was an angel, holding a trumpet, 
and when It is sounded, they drink. Hie boughs, 
leaves, and fruit of the tree are all silver. — fPin. de 
Jtubruguis, in Harris, Vol. i. p. S19. 
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nm on to the next station: for it was calcu- 
lated that a man conld go a quarter of a league 
at his full speed. On rebellions the news was 
communicated by means of fires^ which were 
always in readiness at each post, and by this 
method the Inca could receive intelligence 
from an immense distance in three or four 
hours. — Oareillasso de la Vega, Book xi. Ch. 
viu ^ Cuzco was always supplied with sea- 
f^h, although it is a hundred leagues distant 
fVcmi the coosi^.—I^ekas, VoLm.p.lOM. 



* At every three miles, between the large Imw, in 
the Grand Khan's empire, foot messengers are station- 
ed, who have bells tied to their girdles; jind when 
they are heard, preparation is made and a fresh con* 
rier proceeds instantly ; so that in tiie course of two 
days and two nights, his majesty receives intelligence, 
that in the ordinary mode could not be obtained in 
less tiian ten days. In case of rebelHons they tide; 
and go two hundred or two hundred and fifty mOes in a 
dojf. They gird their bodies tight, and bind a clotii 
round their heads, and when they approach tiiey 
sound a horn. They push their horses to tiieir utmost 
speed. In cases of great emergency, tiiey continue their 
course during tiie night, and are accompanied by per- 
sons on foot, who run before tiiem witii Eghts. Mes- 
sengers well qualified to bear this fatigue are highly 
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Travelling 



' The reigmng Inca, when he appeared in 
public^ sat in an ann chair of solid gold, which 
was borne upon men's shoulders. These men 
were always from the two provinces of Rucana 
and Great Rucana; the people of which were 
well made; and from the age of twenty-five 
they, were trained to carry the chair with firm- 
ness and ease. If any one fell down^ he was 
severely punished. Twenty-five or more bore 
this seat^ and esteemed it a singular fiivour^ to 
be thought worthy to carry his majesty^. — 

* • • ' 

Vega, Book \i. CA. in. 



esteemed. — Marco Polo, Book m Ch. xx. The 
eons had a similar post establishment, and the kings 
were daify supplied with fish from the gulf, distant 
two hundred mUes^ — Clavigero, Vol. i. 845. 

* The reader is referred to the engraving in the 
second volume of Du Halde*s China, p. 252, in which 
the viceroy of a province is carried upon men's should- 
ers^ in a chair as described above. Whenever the 
Grand Khan Kublai rides in public, an umbrella is 
carried over hia head, and when he is seated, it is al- 
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'Royal Borla. . 

*' Whkkevbr tlie decrees of a prince are conr 
sidered as the comniands of a diviniiy^ it is not 
only an act of rebellion, but of impiety, to dis- 
pute his will: therefore, persons of every rank 
yielded blind submission to the sovereigns of 
Peru* 

Every officer entrusted with the execution 
of the Inca's commands, might proceed alone 
throughout the empire, without opposition; 
for, on producing a fringe from the royal Borla, 
an ornament peculiar to the reigning Inca, the 
fives and fortunes of the people were at his 
disposal*. — Robertson, Vol. ii. p. 808. 

ways in a silver diair.-— ilf. P(do, Book ii. CA» iiL 
Montezuma appeared in public in the same stile. See 
Ch. yfl. 

* *^ Those commanding one hundred thousand men 
receive tablets of gold, bearing the figures of a lion, 
and of the Sun and Moon: at the top of the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet is a sentence to this effisct, ** By 
the power and might of the gr^it 6od, and through 
the grace which he vouchsafes to oiur empire, be the. 
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EngrMed Roeks. 

In the voyage of M. Bonpland and myself^ 
to ascertain the commnnication hetween the 
riven Orinoco and Amason, we were told of 
an inscription in the granitic chain of moun- 
tains^ which, in the seventh degree of latitude 
extends from the Indian village Uruana, or Ur- 
hana, to the western banks of the Gaura. Ra- 
mon Bueno» a Franciscan missionary^ found in 
a cave, formed by the separation of some ledges 
of rocks, a large block of granite, on which he 
saw what he believed to be characters, formed 
into various groups, and ranged in the same 
line. He g&ve me a copy of part of these char- 
acters, but I doubt if they were carefully done, 
as he scfemed but little interested about tiiis 
pretended Inscription, which we had no oppor- 
tunity personally to verify. Some resemblance 



name of the Gsand Ktun Kubhi blessed, and let sD 
Bach as disobey, (what is herein directed), suffer death, 
and be utterly destroyed.*'--ilC iPofe,;i.je7& 
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to the Phoenician alphabet may be discovered 
in them. In this savage desart there are many 
rocks which, at considerable heights, are co- 
vered with figures of animals^ representations 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and other hiero- 
glyphical signs*. Humboldt, Fol. i. p. 154. 

* The above characters, marked A.j are given upon 
the map of the worlds which see; B. upon the same 
map 18 part of a sentence embossed round a handsome 
large medal of metal: many of such are found among 
this Ostiaks of the Irtish and Oby, who say they inherited 
them from the Tzudi^ or Asiatic Scythians, who in- 
halHted these countries before them. They worship- 
ped this large medal, for no other reason, but because 
Upon it there ^re figures of dogs, deer, &c. ; Mr. Kohr, 
of Leipsic, h^s giveii ain explanation of the inscription 
upon thiA m^dal, which is ^ the ancient Arabic, or 
l^Uiian character. '^ There will be given by God, (to 
tb^ man leho seeks him)j the following good gifts; 
blessings^ increase, abundance, prosperity, and plenty, 
(of fruits) great riches, apd joy« and grace, assistance, 
favour; and he shall receive honour, dignity, genero«< 
sity from others, and glory , praise^ and stability, wel- 
faroj and etemafi^tion, and store of com and other 
provisions for thie time to come; and power, authority, 
strength to execute a design, and applause and long 
life*** C. U the modern Arabic (Nia-chi) ch^racter^ 
wl its pronunciation isk Roman letters. These mo- 
dem Arabic letters bear a strong snnilitude to the in- 
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JDramatic Perfanmmees. 

The Amautas^ or philosophers^ composed 
comedies and tragedies, which were preform- 
ed before the emperors and courtiers, by gen« 
tlemen, sons of governors, &c. They repre- 
sented Ae triumphs and magnificence of their 
Incas, and the events of human life and socie- 
ty, with sententious gravity and propriety. 

They ako composed short ballads on love, 
and others on the virtues and actions of their 
ancestors** — Vegn^ Book ii. Ch. xxvii. 

Eclipses. 
The Indians of Peru had such fear of an 



* In the evening the emperor of China gave the 
lords of the court a comedy. Only three or four act- 
ors wepe good. The plays are mostly serious. They 
are Uke the histories of some illustrious persons, inter- 
spersed with fable. They never utter a loose expres- 
sion, or say any thing to offend a modest ear. — JDu 
Halde, Vol ii. p. 343. The Mexicans had similar 
dramatic representations. — Clavigero, Vol. i. p. 396. 
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ieclipse^ tkat, as soon as it b^gan, they made a 
terrible noise with trumpets^ homs^ aiabales, 
and drums ; besides which, they tied up dogs 
and beat them severely, that they might, by 
their barking, cause the moon to be roused 
from the sufferings it was undergoing from its 
present condition*^. — Vega, Book ii Ck. van. 



Wives qf NMee. 

• * < 

I 

The Incas presented their curacas, and mi- 
litary officers, with wives, who were ^he chil- 
dren of the nobles. The Others of these ladies 



^ In China, *' as soon as the sun or moon begins to 
be darkenedi they all throw themselveson their knees, 
and knock their foreheads against the earth* A fright- 
ful noise of drums and cymbals is iimnediately heard 
throughout the whole city. The Chinese think, that by 
such a horrid din, they assist the suffering luminary, and 
prevent it from being devoured by the celestial dragoiu 
Although the literati and every person possessed of 
the least knowledge, at present, know that ecHpses are 
natural events, they still continue these ceremonies, in 
consequence of that attachment . to national customs 
which these people have always preserved." — Qrasier's 
Ckma, Fol. ii. p. 438. 
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deemed themselves equally honored with tiiose 
to whom the emperor presented thehr daughters 
with his own sacred hand^.-^—F^^a, VdA. 
p. 347. 

Number Nine. 

Raymi, or the principal feast Of the Sun^ caor 
tinned nine days. — Vega, Book ii. p, 395. 

The ordinanpes of the Incaa and their coun- 
cil^ were communicated to the people in the 
inarket-places^ eveiy ninth dayf • — Vega, FoL ii. 
jp. 189. 

* The Grand Khan Kublai sends his officers from 
Pekin to. the province of Unguti the women of which are 
distinguished for their beauty; he reeeives some hun- 
dreds amiually . After makiiig his selection of thirty or 
forty for his concubines and the service of the pala^s, 
the rest are bestowed by him in marriage 6n the nobili- 
ty with a handsome portion. The fathers of the ladies 
iconsider this as a favour and an honour done them» as 
they had not the power to match ihem so nobly. — 
Marco Pob, Bbok ii. Ch. iv. From what tourt but 
that of iPekln, could the Incas have derived tfaia cueh 
tom? 

f The number nine, it is notoribus, was equally conr 
sidered as sacred by the Grand Khan Kublaij and by 
all other Mongolst — See Marco Polo, Book. ii. Ch. xii. 
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Cross. 

t - - . € 

' The Incad possessed a ctoss of yery fine 
marble, or beautiful jasper, highly pQlished, 
of one piece, three-fourths of. an ell in length, 
and three fingers in width and thickness. It 
was kept in a sacred chamber of i^ palace, and 
held in great veneration. The Spaniards en« 
riched this cross with gold and jewels, and 
placed it in the cathedral of Cuzco*. — f^ega, 

SAerefeddiUf Book vi. Ch. xxvi. TheJUexicanit also con" 
sidered it as sacred. — See Ch. VIII. 

* There were many Nestorians in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the service of the Mongols. — {Marco PolOf 
p. 501). The conqueror of the king of Eastern Ben- 
gal^ A. D. 1272, was a Christian. The Mongols, who 
were deists, treated all religions with respect, till they 
became Mahomedans. It is very probable that a part 
of the military sent to conquer Japan, were command- 
ed by Nestorian officers. — See Harris's Voyages, V6L L 
p. 613. Marco Polo, Book iL Ch. ii» The mother of 
the Grand Khan Mangu, who was brother to Kublai, 
(atut possibly uncle to Mango CapaCg the first IncaJ, 
was a Christian, and had in her service Wm« Bouchier, 
a goldsmith, and Basilicus, the son of an Englishman 

Q2 
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bom in Hungary. — Bubruquis in HanVt Finfage»^ 
PoL i. Wars and Sports^p. 50. It also appears that 
the Peruvians and Mexicans had a confused know- 
ledge of Noahi (ihe Mongols claim descent from Japhet), 
and the deluge.— iS«6 Humboldi, FoL L p. 17S. Vega, 
Bookl Ch. xviii. And lastly '* The QreU ChanMan- 
go, was a gode Cristene man, and bqptixed and tttf 
(gave) iMres of perpeiudU pes (peace) to alle Orisiene 
men."* — Sir J. Maundevile, p. 976. It is therefore 
highly probable that this cross accompanied Mango 
Capac. Some other objects, which have puzried every 
one to account for, such as the statues of an Axtec 
Priestess, {See Humboldt, VoL i. 4S), may have been 
brought with the division of troops who landed at Cu- 
liacan opposite Califomiai for Kublai would in all pro- 
bability not send Chinese of rank on the ezpedificMi to 
hold Japan in allegiance to him* 
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CHAPTER V. 



Identity continued. — — Funerals ; Wroes and 

Domestics put to deaths and buried with 

the Incas. — '- — Tombs; surprisifig Riches 

found in them: Gold^ Silver ^ Jewels^ArmSy 

Clothes, ^c. 



Funerals. 

On the death of the Incas/ and of other 
eminent persons, a considerable number of 
their attendants was put to death, and interred 
around their Guaca, that they might appear in 
the next worid with their former dignity, and 
be senred with the same respect On the 
death of Huayna Capac, the most powerful of 
their monarchs, above a thousand victims were 

doomed to accompany him to the tomb/' 

Robertson, Fo/. ii. jo. 325, 

They bury with the deceased Inca all his 
vessels of gold and silver, even those for the 
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use of the kitchen; also his clothes and rich 
jewels, with some furniture. The domestics, 
and the women to whom he had been most at- 
tached, were buried with him alive, by their 
own desire ; though some historians falsely as- 
sert, that it was not by voluntary immolation ^ 
but itfrequteily occurred, that so many offeted 
th^nidelves to . accompany their deceased mas- 
terS) that their «uperiord were obliged to litmt 
the number. The first month was devoted 
to tears : and the banners, arms, clothes, and 
all the things that were to be buried, were ex- 
hibited in the different quarters of Cuzco. — 
Thie Janetitations Ivere renewed twice each 
month, at the full and change of thd moon. 
Men and women^ caHed weepers, were ap-i 
pointed to diant, in mournful strains^ the vir- 
tues and heroic acta of the defunct king. The 
mourning was observed, throughout the em« 
pire*. — Vega, Book vi. Ch. br. v. 



* '' It 18 the custom during the progress of removing 
the bodies of the deceased Grand Khima, for thos^. 
who form the escort, to sacrifice such persons as they 
chance to meiet on the road; saying to them, ^' depart 
for the next world, and there attend on your deceased 
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Aco6ta.chai^;eB the PevtmoM, and the Indus^ 
with saczificing vii^gins and young diildraa/— > 
Purehas,Fol.Y»p.94i4i. Vega rdatea^ that in 
the' provmoes of Uramarcta and Chanca, the 
natives did aaorifice young children to theic 
god; but that Inca Rooa threatened, that if 
tbqr did notentirdy aboUah so inhuman a eus- 
torn, he woul4» if another child should be put to 
death, extirpate the whole of the population by. 
the sword, — Vol.i. p. 874s. 



master t ** b6ing impressed with the belief that all whom 
they thus slay; do actually become his servants in the 
nei^t life. They do the same also with respect to 
horses, killing the best of the stud, in order that he 
may have the use of them. When the corpse of the 
Grand Khan Mangu was transported to the moimtaio 
Altaic the horsemen who accompanied it, having this 
blind and horrible persuasion, slew Upwards of ten 
thousand persons who feD in their Way.** — Marco Polop 
Bitok L Ch. i^v, 

** It IB certain that the Moguls and Toirtars killed 
those they met in their way, at the funeral of Grand 
Khans, who have succeeded to Gtenghis.^-^Pe^ de 
la Croix, p. 38^. ** Form^ly it was the cust6m. tp 
bury slaves with emperors and princes, and some- 
times also their' concubines alive." — Barrow's Travels 
in Chinas p. 483. 
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. TUs is one of tbe niany instances of: misun- 
derstandings arising from not distinguishing 
the IncarPeruvians, from die * savage tribes 
which they subdued. Peruvians and Indiam 
are names indiscriminately used by all authors^ 
both for the conquerors, at the period of Man- 
go Capac, and the conquered natiyes; and also 
the still independent savages : hence the confu-i 
sion is infinite. 



'* The Chinese emperor Shun-chi, a Mand- 
shur, fell in love with the wife of a Tartar lord. 
The lady informed her husband of the prince's 
solicitations, who gave her instructions how 
to behave; but which> through simplicity or 
design, she disclosed to her lover. 

Shun-chi was governed entirely by his pas- 
sion, and, under the pretence of business, he 
sent for this lord, and gave him a bos; on the 
ear. The third day after, the Tartar died of 
grief at the aflfront. The emperor immediately 
married the widow and made her queen. He 
had a son by her, who lived but three months; 
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s 

aod the motlmr soon after followed Um to the 
gsave. 

The empetoT was moonaolable, and would 
have destroyed himself, if the queen mother and 
eunuchs had not prevented him. He ordered 
that thirty mem should hU themeehee wAmta- 
rily, to appease her manee. (This custom was 
abolished by KangrhiO 

Shun-'Chi with tears gathered up the ashes 
of the.queen, and inclosed them in a silver 
urn. He became supentitious and mehincho* 
ly; but he listened kinfly to the unavailing n- 
monstrances of Pere Adam. Schaal^ made him 
drink tea^ and dismissed him. He then sent 
for four lords of the courts and reproached him* 
self for his neglect of the public business. He 
dedared them guardians of his son Kang-hi^ 
who was eight years old: then calling for 
the imperial mantle, he put it on, and, shrinking 
himself up in the bed--^'' Now I leave you,* said 
he, and ezpfared the same instant^ about mid- 
night, i^ged twenty-four,: A.D. 1601. Dm 

Halde,FbLlp.280. 

The Yakutes, who are Mongob, ackuQw- 
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kdge, tiiat, before tke Rosnaiis conqnefied 
them, they buried alive, or kiUed the oldest, 
dervaats cor fisvoritesof a prince, at his iunerid. 
8irailenberg,p.880. I . ' 



Permian Tombs. 

... • .* •• • ." • \ 

Thb Indians having laid a body, . tdtibout 
burial, i^>on the ground; environed it wiUk a 
rude arch of stones or bricks; and e%rth was 
thrown upon it, as a tmniylos^ whidi they «aB 
guofo. In general, they are eight or ten toisejt 
high, and about twenty loi^, and the breadth 
rather less; but jome are larger. They are m 
shape not precisely pyramidal, but more l&e 
hillocks. The plains near Ci^ambe^ae-cevered^ 
with them; one of their principal temples hav-- 
ing been there, where the kings and cadques of 
Qmto were buried.--^ i7ii2M, FaLu page iQ6^ 
Qents. Mag. FoL xsolU p. 210. 

The tombs were in size according with the 
rank of the deceased:, with .them- wer^ buried 
their furniture, and instruments of gold, cop«- 
per, stone, and earth. Out of one guaca, while 
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we were there^ were taken a conaiderable ^uluit- 
tity of gold utensils. In another^ in the juris* 
diction of Pastos, great riches were found; 
some copper axes, small looking glasses of the 
IncaHBtone, and of the Gidinaaso, or black^stone; 
the fimn is circular, and one of the surftees 
flat, and as smooth as a crystal mirror: thi 
other oval, and less polished. I saw one a foot 
and a half in diameter: its principal surfiiot 
was concave, and greatly magnified objects; 
and the polish of which could not now be ex- 
ceeded by our best workmen. A hole is drilt 
ed to hang them by. 

They find also guaqueros, for drinking chi^ 
ca; they are made of ftie black earth and 
some of red earth. They are. rounds with a 
handle in the middle; the mouth on one side) 
and, on the other, the head of an Indian, exceU 
lently expressed* Where th^ were made is 
utterly unknown. — UUoa, Vol. i p. 368. 

Among the gold pieces are found nose- 
jewels, which, in form, resemble the foot of a 
chalice, and little less; collars, bracelets, ear- 
pendants, like the nose-jewels; and all of them 
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not thicker than paper. The idob^ which aie 
at full length, are hollow, of one piece, and no 
mark of soldering. 

Emeralds are found in the tombs, spherical^ 
cylindrical, and conical; and pierced with the 
greatest delicacy: as steel, and iron were un« 
known, this is very remarkable. 

The mines on the coast of Manta, &c. are 
now entirely lost, probably through negligence. 

— UUoa, Vol. I p.969. 

During my travels in Peru, in visiting the 
vaist ruins of the city of Chimu, near Mansiche, 
I went into the interior of the fEtmous Guaca 
de Toliedo, the tomb of a Peruvian prince, in 
which . Grarci Gutierez de Toledo discovered, 

« 

on digging a ^ gallery, in 1576, massive gold, 
amounting to five millions of franks, as is prov* 
ed by the accounts in the mayor's office at 
TTimilo\'-ffwi9boldt,Fol.lp.9Si. 

- * In Siberia, the southern frontier mountains, from 
the Tobol to the Jenesai, and the stq^pes in the middle 
regions ofthisLenai have been inhabited by the Mon- 
gol Tartars: and particularly in the governments of 
Ufa, Kazan, and Tobolsk. Frequent memorials are 
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feund there of their andent grandeur, 'magnificence, 
and culture; of whidi some are of an antiquity demon- 
strably of above a thousand years. 

It is no rare tlung to come suddenly upon the ruins 
of some town, which, in its crumbling remains, plainly 
evinces the progress which the arts had made, among 
a people whom we are wont to consider as baTharians. 
StiD more firequendy are seen sepulchres, which, by 
their inscriptions, throw light on the history of this na- 
tion; and, in the vessek and implements preserved In 
them, supply us with interesting proob of its opukncOt 
its taste, and its industry. 

In the museum at St. Petersburg, are preserved a 
multitude of vessels, diadems, weapons, nulitary tro- 
phies, ornaments of dress, coins, &c. which have been 
found in the Tartarian tombs, in Siberia, and on the 
Volga. They are of gold, silver, and copper. The 
greatest antiquity of the tombs is one thousand one 
hundred years, the latest four huiidred. [TboAc, Vol. 
iL p. 48. This remark refers to the period of the 
discovery of these tombs in the seventeenth century. 
As the Turks, who had elephants, and who in the 
sixth century resided at the Altai mountains, and con- 
quered up to the Arctic Sea, (CKi&on, Ch. xlii. Purehas, 
i. 397), and, as the rebellion against Kublai and Timur 
Kaan took place at the end of the diirteenth century, 
and Tamerlane's principal invasion was in 1 889, the 
different epochs correspond so accurately as to leave 
no doubt as to the origin of these curious sepulchres.] 

The surprisuig quantity of golden ornaments found 
in the tombs of Siberia, were they not evident to the 
sight, would exceed all belief. 
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The richest of {he tombs, says AluUer, were nrade 
in Ae time of Genghis Khan and his inniediate sop- 
cessors; the most vakuiMe being fimnd on the banks 
of the Volga, Tobol, and Irtish. The next in value 
ore ID the deserts of Jenesai, and the poorest near 
I^ake BailuiL He supposes tihem all to be the work 
of the Mongol hordes. [Coxe's liraveU, Vol. iiL p.Vt9. 
The reason of the poorest being at Baikal is, that the 
Grand Khans and their families were buried near the 

Chmese wall 1 

In the tombs of Siberia, and the deserts which bor* 
der it southward, are fbimd thousands of cast idols of 
gold, silyer, copper, tin, akid brass. I have seen, says 
Strahlenbergy some, of the finest gold, three inches 
long, in the form of minotaurs, harts, old men, and 
other figures; all sorts of urns, trinkets, scimitars, 
medals, of gold and silver, chess-boards and chess-men 
of gold; large golden plates, upon which the dead 
bodies have been laid, (not unlike the Bractei aurei), 
and clotheis folded up, such as the corpse is dressed in« 
. Some of the tombs are of earth, and nused aa high 
as houses, and in such numbers, upon the plain, that 
at a distance, they appear like a ridge of hills; some 
are pardy of rough hewn stones or of firee-stone, ob- 
long and triangular; others of them are built entirely 
of stone* Colonel Kanifer told me that the ambassa- 
dors of the -Chinese Tartars, when passing the city of 
Jenesai, ariced permission to visit the tomlm of their 
ancestors^ but were refused; not improbably, because 
they would have seen that they were rifled and de- 
molished. 

Golden medals have been dug out of a tomb not tax 
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from Ae Ir&b, between the salt, lake JamiflcheiRra and 
the city of Omni, or OmteoBtrooIc. About twenty or 
thirty years ago, before the Ciara of Russia were ac- 
quainted ytith thJBse matters; the gOYemors of the cities 
Tara, Tomskoi) Crasnoyar, Batsamki, Isetskoe, and 
others, used to give leaye to the inhabitants to go in 
caravans, to ransack the tombs, on cmditicm that, of 
whatever they should find of gold, silver, copper, jewek, 
and other things of value, the governor should have 
the tenth. These choice antiquities were often broken 
and shared by weight* — ^They have dug for years, and 
the treasures are not exhausted. 

The graves of the poorer sort have such things of 
copper and brass: arrows of copper andiron, stirrups, 
large and snuUl polished plates of metal, or mirrors, 
with characters upon them. Urns are found of differ- 
ent sizes, some ahnost two feet high, and some more: 
some with, and some without handles. Many of these 
graves are very deep. A whole skeleton of an ele- 
phant was found in one of the tombs. {Coxe, Vol. iii. 
p. 170). Bones of horses and sometimes of elephants 
are found in the numerous graves near Tomsk: also 
figures of deer in pure gold, and an armed man on 
horseback, in brass, of no mean design and execution, 
{Bellf p. 209), and figures of the hippopotamus. — 
{Rees's Cyc. '' Hipr) When Mr. Bell was at Tomsk, 
a grave digger told him that once they found an arch- 
ed vault, in which were the remains of a man, with a 
bow, arrows, lance, and other arms, lying upon a silver 
table.. On touching the body it fell to dust. The 
value of the table and arms was very considerable. — 
{Bell, Ch. iii.) fFars and Sports, Ch. v. Regarding 
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the drinking vesaek of black earth, so well made, and 
the emeralds so delicately pierced/ it is not in the least 
improbable that they were carried from Asia, with the 
Incas, or with the sovereigns of Quito, who are evi- 
dently the same race of people. 7%e Mexican and 
Medwacan kings observed similar customs. — See Ch. 
VIII. *• Funerals.- 
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CHAPTEfR VI. 



NoteanTangut andTMbet.----^ Identity mth 
the Mongols of the Natives of Bogota^ 
in New Granada. — '• — Of Natchez^ on the 
Mississippi. GfTahmecOj on the Ohio. 



Note on Tangut anb Thibet. 



• / 



A.S this immense region is scarcely known to 
£aropeans5 and as the whole of it was conquer- 
.ed by the Mongols, in the thirteenth century, 
forty or fifty years before the invasion of 
Japan, the foUbwing extracts are int^ided 
to show the similarity of many customs to 
those of Bogota, Mexico, &c. As it was the 
policy oif Kublai to weaken that re^on, (^Marco 
Pdo, note 796), it is highly probable that some 
of the troops employed to subdue Japan were 
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from Tangut. The Grand Lama is the great 
object of adoration, from the Volga to the sea 
of Japan, the most extensive religious domi- 
nion on the globe.. 

** The yast country described as Tangut and 
Thibet is known to the Chinese by the name 
of Tsang. The Tartars caH it Tangout, 
Barantola, and Bontan. It is said to be six 
hundred and forty leagues from east to. west, 
and six hundred and fifty from north to south. 
(Thibet is sixteen hundred miles east and west; 
its breadth very unequal. — --RefmeU, p. 227). 
It is bounded by the countries of Kokonor, 
Sechuen, Ifunah, Ava, Hindoostim, Bucharia, 
and the desert of Kobi. The Tartar emperor, 
Kublai, divided it into several provinces* He 
conferred on the Bonze, Passepa, the title of 
sovereign prince, and honored him with a gold- 
en seal: and also with the titles of tutor to the 
emperor, doctor of the empire, head of the law, 
and even that ofouang, which signifies king, or 
prince. Next to the Thibetians, the Tartars 

4 

are the most zealous worshipers of the grand 
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Lfniia. The iunas kad great power in China, 
while the Mongols possessed that throne; they 
are distinguished by the red and yellow cap. 

Their astronomers are able to caleiilate 
eclipses, but the lamas, in general, are very ig^ 
norant: it is rare to find one who can read 
their ancient books, the language being now 
dead.**— 6rroM^r^« China, Vol. I pp. 318— 32d. 

While Genghis Khan was at Caracorum, in 
the year 1224, Schidas-cou, sovereign of Tan^ 
gut, whose capital was Campion, leagued with 
the southern Chinese, and his neighbours, the 
oriental Turks. Genghis, being informed of 
these proceedings, lost no time, but invaded 
that country with a mighty army. It was win* 
ter, and the soldiers' dresses were lined with 
* sheep skins; the horses were covered with felt. 
The princes Zagatai, Octal, and Tuli, with his 
very young sons Kublai and Hulacou, who be* 
came so fiunous, were all present. The Mo* 
guls drew up their troops upon an immense 
frozen lake : there were three hundred and fif* 
ty thousand; and they were dressed, by the 
Grand Khan's orders, as plain as possible. 

R2 
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The king of Tangut had five hundred thou- 
sand^ chiefly Chinese^ habited in cloth of gold 
and silver, silks, &c. In the terrible battle 
which ensued, there were killed of the troops 
of the king and his allies, three hundred thou* 
sand. The Mogul history is silent as to the- 
Grand Khan^a loss. 

Campion is the frontier city, and is very 
rich: here the caravans of the Muscovites, Ar- 
menians, Persians, and Tartars, stop, when 
they come to trade with China. They have 
many towns in Tangut. Sachion is very large, 
inhabited by Nestorian Christians, Mahomed- 
ans and others, who have each their temples, 
and free exercise of their religions. The na- 
tive people pass for magicians, making things 
appear which are not in being, and those dis^ 
at>pear which are present. They make use of 
astrclbgers in almost aU their affairs, and will 
not undertake any thing without first consult- 
ing one who observes the stars, and points out 
the lucky moment. The men have little hair 
on their chins: they may marry aa many tvives 
as they are able to ioiaintain. In this country, 
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l&ere are large elej^ants, and very beautiful 
oxen, (bos gfwiniens)y with the hair on their tails 
white and soft as silk. There needed a coun- 
try so extensive and fertile as Tangut, to sub- 
sist so vast an army for so long a campaign. — 
^gfU dela Croixfpp. 358 — 375. See aleo Matr 
eoPolo,p.lM. 

. For more particulars regarding these re- 
gions, consult Marco Polo, Book ii. Ch. xxxvii. 
and RenneU^ Memoir. 

^ To the northward of the city of Cathman- 
da, in Nepal, there is a hill called Simbi, upon 
which are the tombs of some lamas of Tibet, 
and other people of high rank of the same nar 
tion; the monuments are constructed of vari- 
ous forms: two or three of them are /lyramiifti/, 
very high, and well ornamented; so that tliey 
have a very good appearance, and may be deea 
at a .Considerable distance. Round these mo- 
numasts are remarkable stones covered with 
characfera. In digging ditches round the fort 
adjoining the tambsj coiAiderable pieces of 
g(M were found ; with a quantity of which me* 
tal the corpses of the grandees of Tibet areal*** 



J 
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9fBy6 intended:*"— STiV WUKam Jmeis Suppk^ 
mentyVolA. f.ZW. 

^ In 'Assam, they bury with their kmgs 
whatever he esteemed most, whether it were 
an idol of gold or s9ver, all his beloyed wives, 
one elephant, camels, horses, and hounds; and 
the principal officers of his household pbison 
Hiemselves to serve their king in the iiext 
world. 

The natives live at their ease ; every one has 
a house to himself, and in the middle of his 
ground a fountain encompassed with trees; 
and commonly every one an elephant to carry 
Us wives ; for they have four, each of whom is 
appointed to separate household affiurs. The 
men and women are generally weU compleiion^ 
ed; but the southern ones are more swartiiy, 
and not so weU f^mtured* They pierce holes 
in their ears that you may thrust your Amnb 
into, wherein they hang pieces of gold and sil^ 
ver. They never make money of &eh gold^ 
but preserve it all' in ingots. Inhere is no 
flesh which they esteem so much as that of 
dogs. The king keeps his court at Kenneroof> 



' 
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. twraty-flye or thirty^ days' journey from the 
former city which bore that name. Meer 
Jjomla burned and sacked Assam to the thirty- 
fifth dsgree.'''^T0vemier,p. 187. 

The Gfrand Jjama is considered as the vicege- 
reQt of the deity, and his subjects bcdieyp him 
to be immortal. Their religion conveys cpodt- 
ednoticms of the Creator, and their system of 
morality is very far from contemptible. While 
Mr. Bogle was at Lassa, Mongols and Calmucs 
arrived from Siberia, with whom the Lama 
conversed. In this country the use of linen is 
unknown, the cdd obliging them to wear furs 
aqd other warm dothing. They have no fuel, 
and, to keep out the wind, they do not build 
windows to their houses, but leave an opening 
atthjetops of the rooms: t^ey have therefore 
no ajifcess to.the upper rooms^except by M4dev. 
The houses are lofty and built of stone;, a^d 
the useful manufactures are not badly fa^nri- 
QSted. Considering the woyiderfifd elevatipm 
of this Qounitry, and. the severity of its clir 
ante, we are afl^nisbed to find \t^ iqhatnt- 
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ants iii a high state of civiKzation. — PkUosopk 
Trans. Vol. \xm.p. 465. RetmeU, p. 227. 
. It is supposed that the Mongols first re- 
ceived the art of writing from this country. — 
^ We are assured by many> that Kublai Khan 
ordered letters to be invented for his nation by 
a Thibetian, whom he rewarded with <iie dig- 
nity of C!hief Lama. If the Tartan in general, 
as we have every reason to believe, had no 
written memorials^ it cannot be thought won- 
derful that their languages, like those of Ame- 
rica, should have been in perpetual^/^Nc^najJon; 
and that more than fifty dialects should be 
spoken between Moscow and China.'' — Sir W. 
Janes, Vol. i. p. 59. 

The Bonxe^ Fo-tou-ching^ positively, affirm- 
ed that he had Uved many hundred years. 

The air, .storms, rain, and hailnsitones, were at 
his command : by pronouncing a word or two, 
lie could resuscitate the dead ; which he proved 
when the prince Che-hou was deposited in his 
coflSn; for> cm uttering two words, he was re* 
stored to life. When Che-hou came to the 
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throne^ he was much attached to the priests, 
aad the religion of Fo. — De Chdnes, VoLu. 
J9.286. 80e also Mareo Pdh, note ^72. 

Koutouktou has no fixed residence, like the 
Grand Lama. In summer, he resides in tiie 
envinms of Nertdiinsk, in Siherii^ and the rl- 
yer Amoor; where he is alwi^ surrounded hjr 
a number of other Lamas and armed Mongols. 
The lamas wear a mitre, like our b&hppa-tt^ 
Be Ouinee, Vol iv. ^.242, 243« 



As the Author qf this wdume is qf opimon 
that thepopuiatum (^Anahuac,fromthe sef>enth 
eeMtuty, and Monteisumiis ancestors, and others, 
are from iMspart of Asia; he reque^ the read^ 
er to heat that in mind, on perusing this and the 
nent chapter, as it mil save the troMe qf rer 
peated rfferences. 



Bogota. 

'* In Bogota, in New GraQada, the people were 
more numerous, and more improved, in t}^e va- 
rious arts of life, than any others in America, 
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ezeept the PeraviaaB aad Meadcaiis. Thesf 
piactiaed agricilkure; and the rights of pro- 
perty were secured by laws. They lived in 
large towns^ their houses were commodious, 
and they were decently clothed. A distinc- 
tion of ranks was known> and the chief wsas 
absolute. He never appeared in public with* 
out a numerous retinue: he was carried, in a 
sort of palanquin, with much pomp, andjbar- 
bingers went before him, to sweep the road, 
and strew it with flowers. This pomp was 
supported by pre^enU, or taxes rdceived from 
his subjects; by whom he was so much vener 
XBted^ that they never presumed to approach 
him but witii an averted countenance. The 
heir apparent of the kingdom was edneated in 
the recesses of their temple, undw the moat 

austere discipline.'' R6berUc9i4f JB^Uf. Vvi* h 

^.345—^49. 

^ The cycle of sixty years is in use among 
the greater part of the nations of easterly Asia, 
and among the Muysc^ of the elevatdd phiin 
of BogoU.—HmHboldt, VoL \. p. 290. 

'' The predilection for the periodical series. 
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wid the esfatence of the cycle of Axty years, 
irhidi is equal to seven hundred and forty suaas, 
contained in the cycle of twenty years of the 
priests, appear to reveal the Tartarian origin 

^ the nations of the new continent."* Hmm^ 

boldt,Vol.u. p. 12S. 

" When Goncalo Ximene£ de Quesub^ in 
15S7, arrived from the banks of the Magdeiena, 
-at the lofty savannas of Bogota^ he was stnudL 
with the contrast between the civilisation of 
the nations inhabiting the mountains, and the 
savage state of the hordes of Tolu, Mahates, 
and Santa Martha. He foimd the Muyscas, 
the Guanes, the Muzoes, axid the Callmas^ set- 
tled in communities, clothed in cotton gar- 
ments, and the fields every vrhere cultivated 
with maize, cheoopodium quinoa*, and turmM, 
orpotatoes. 

The fabulous history of <^e. nation, called 
Muysca, or Moaca, goes back very far, tfll when 
the moon did not accompany^ the earth. Bo- 



* The leaves are eaten as spinach or sorrel, and the 
ed as millet. — Rees^s Cyc. ** Chenopadium*' 
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cbioa, in American mythology, introduced the 
woralup of the Smi, and, like the Peraviaa 
Manco Capac, and the Mexican Queta^ooalU, 
became the legiriator of the Muyscas* The 
same traditions relate that Bochica, son; and 
emblem of the Smi, high priest of Sogamcteoi, 
or Iraca, seeing the disputes for authority, ad- 
vised the tribes to choose Huncahua' for their 
sovereign, who was revered for his wisdom. — 
He reigned two hundred and fifty years, and 
then retiring he. lived two thousand years*. 
He disappeared . mysteriously at Iraca, to the 
east of Tuiya, which was the most populous 
town of th6 country, and was founded byHuit- 
cahua, the^t of the dynasty of the Za^uesof 
CundinaautKa, and took the name of Hunca 
frrai its fi>and«r« which the SpAoiards changed 
into Tunca» or Tuiga. The form of govem- 
raent giTcm by Boohioa to the inhihitaiits of 
Bogotft, is yevy rtouuiuble fiom.its analogy 
with those of JapanaikL Thibet. AtGondouu 

• The length of the reign shows die whole of this 
to be an artifice of a Lama. 
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marca^ at a period probably anterior to Manco 
Capac^ Bochica had constituted the four chiefs 
of tribes^ electors ; aud they and their descend- 
ants to hare the right of choosing the. high 
priest of Iraca. The Pontiffs or Lamas, the 
successors of Bochica, were heirs of his sancti- 
ty, and such as ^hochula, in the time of Mon- 
tezuma, was to the Aztecks, Iraca had been 
to the Muyscas. The temporal chief, caUed 
Zaque of Tunja, to whom the Zippa, or princes, 
of Bogota paid an annual tribute, and the pontiff 
of Iraca, were two distinct potentates, as the 
emperor and dairi are in Japan.** — Jffumboldt^ 
Vol. ii. ^. 106 to 109. Vol. i. p. 29. . 

An engraved inscription upon a rock exists 
in New Granada; for a description of which, 
see Ch. IV*. 

, * The epoch of Bochica is said to be probably an- 
terior to that of Mango Capac. The pretended mys- 
teries are very possibly Bochica's trick, as the golden 
rod was that of Mango; and it is highly probable 
that he was one of the giant party with Mango. The 
cyde alluded to is the same as that in the Chinese 
History by. Du Halde. The descent of Bochica from 
the Sun, his trick, the Chinese cycle^ Hie presents, in- 
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NatehaL 

^ Among the Natchez^ on the banks of the 
MiBsiasippi, a difference of rank took pla6e» 

stead of taxes, all contribute to prove the same ori^ 
as that of the Incas and the Mexicans, nor does the 
date disagree. The Japanese received the Buddist re-> 
ligion from Darma, in the year of Christ 518; and that 
saint came to them from the west. As customs do not 
often change in those parts, the Mongol and Tangut 
generals would naturally, in their religion, goyemment 
and customs, bear much resemblance to the Japanese* — 
SeeKcempfer^p, 248. The civil and retigious power being 
held by separate chiefs Lb not essentially diflferent from 
the Peruvians and Mexicans. It would be very diflSicult 
to make an exact distinction between Mongols, Chinese 
and Japanese, as they all are in general Buddists. 
The Japanese use the cycle of sixty ye^rs, like the 
Chinese, and their twelve celestial dgns axe exactly 
Mongol, beginning with the mouse and ending with the 
boar. — {Kcsmpfety p. 1 56.) Cami is the name of the gods 
of Japan, (Jr«fii^i0r,/7. 187); Cemi, that of the Caciques, 
{Bobertwn, i. 848); and Cama, (the soul), is the root of 
the word, Pacha Camac, of the Peruvians. (Vega, i. 
113). The sovereign Incas had a high priest, (Vega, 
i. 316)', who was always an Inca, or prince of royal 
birth. The Mexicans had two high priests, a ndUbm 
ofpriestSf and forty thousand ten^les, says Clavigero, 
{VoL i. 270, 271). To all these reasons for concluding 
that the Bogotans were a part of the shipwrecked fleet, 
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with which the northern tribes were unac- 
quainted : some fiunifies were reputed noble, 
and enjoyed hereditary dignity; the body of 
the people was considered as vile. The former 
were called respectable, the latter stihkardU^. 
The great chief was considered as a being of 
a snperioif nature, the brother of the San, the 
sole object of their worship. His will is law, 
to which aU submit, and honor him as the r^ 
presentative of the deity. K any one has in- 
curred his displeasure, he comes and ofifers 

him his headf • Nor does their dominion end 

• 

wild elephants now exist at Choco, and the plain be- 
tween Suaca and Santa Fe de Bogota is called the 
Field of the Oiants. {Humboldt, Fbl. ii. p. SI), a name 
probably derived from a tradition regarding a contest 
with men and elephants, as in Peru and Mexico. 

* " The ordinary dress of the common Mongols is 
sheep-skins, and though they know how to whiten and 
dress these and others of stags, wild goats, deer, &c. ; 
yet, for all their care, you smell them when they come 
near you : their very tents have a ramish smell, whence 
the Chinese call them Tsau-ta-tse, or stinking Tar- 
tars.**— Dm Halde, Vol. n. p. 264. 

t Every one's life was considered as entirely devoted 
and offered up to the despotic power of the Grand 
Khans, ** My Lord," said Octai, who was afterwards 
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with their lives; their principal officers, their 
favorite wires, with many domestics of inferior 
rank, are sacrificed at their tombs, to attend 
them in the next world V- — Sobertsan,Vol. i. 
p. 844. 

'^ UDoa, who was well acquainted with the 
stfle of Peruvian architecture, was struck with 
the great resemblance certain old edifices of 
western Lomsiana bore, in the distributimi of 
the doors and niches, to the tambos built by 
the Incas.''S:umboldt,Val. l p. 169. 

^' At Natchez, in their temples, which were 
constructed with some magnificence, they pre- 
served a perpetual fire, as a pure emblem of 
their divinity. The ancient Persians, a people 



Grand Khan, to his father the great Gen^liiSi '' if I 
have displeased you, put me to death, I will not mur- 
mur."— Pert* de la Croix, p. 812. With respect to 
the rest of the above account of the Bogotans and 
Natchezi it is also precisely the history of the Mon- 
gols. " The Natehez are now extinct— Jtn^a;^! p. 
4«5." Pinkerim'BGeog.ii.GV7. 

* The same was the custom with the Mongols, 
Peruvians, and Mexicansi as is described in this 
volume. 



1 
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far superior in every respect^ founded their 
religious system on similar principles. This 
surprising coincidence between two nations in 
such different states of improyement^ is one of 
the many singular and unaccountable circum- 
stadcea Which occur in the histoiy of human 
afliurs. 

'^ Among the people of Bogota, the sun and 
moon: were the chief objects' of yenen^on. — 
Their system of religion . was . more complete, 
though leas pure, than that of the Natchez. 
They had temples, altars^ priests, and.sacrifices: 
th^ offered human victim^ to their deities*. — 
EaherUan,roLlp:386. 



* Mr. Pinkerton says, *f the origiiial popuhtini.of 
America may most probably have bfi^n . from Africa, 
where copper coloured nations, with long hur, have re- 
cently been discovered ; the constant trade winds could 
scarcely fail to impel some rash African mariners to 
the American shores. The Natchez of Florida seem 
to strengthen this theory by their tradition^ that they 
came from <he eiut; that the vcffoge was long ^ and 
their ancestors on the point of perishing; when they 
discovered the land. — Du Praix, ii'. 113.'' Modern 
Geog,- Vol. n^ 664<. It is Mr. P.'s favorite hypothesis 
that Afirica is the country to be looked to oh this sub^ 

8 
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* 

UiisEa tiM ottD^ of Florfila, ¥i0ga.ooinpM- 
i«ndi *he immiiffBae gpaeg boimdgd m tiweast 
«ai 'South ji)y tbe ooean; cai the vest, bjr Nev 
Mexico; and on the north, by Canada. 

The Itoridans, siqrsy^jga, adon the sun 
fmd moon, as their dnrinities: theybehtireinthe 
immortBlityjof thesosd; and in ftitvire rewards 
aadiMHiiidMBieate. 9%e sppar oqd loirer 9mdd, 
or hewfsen and heH, tiicy cdi Hamam/MfMa&o, 
-and tksopasduL Ibey hsm bat one lawAil 
wife, and as many coneubi|ieB. as. they ]^ease. 
The wife and favorite domestics are buried 
wMii &eir loid; |ust the seme aa with 4he In- 
cas aqd caciques pf Peru. 

Thft town pf Tplwieco, in ^. ^Q""^ and j^ 



» — 4f^ jt^ $37^ S.4t in p.596,he think;s ilmot impro- 
hshle tiiajt^ fl fexi t?ii iy wd P^yuvifois may ]^ firovi 
f^«pM 4dr Ssg^Vm' Wl4 r^g£94 to ^ea^ natim? 
eoming fiK>iB tb0 «ci^5 ^Q ^te in the renMrk» on Mon- 
^tesMM, ^eae tb^ r^MOna ftr their calKpg Japiui the 
mU is ^va. Tbiis, tlwre pwnot be wif^bi if any, 
diwbt but that ths Matebe^ fwn^ <of MionggJ wigisu 
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degrees ivnt0f lake Brio, in Tiegafs mp, (pt k% 
km« '87*0> is wdl bnflt^ and ooutaias fire baiubred 
hoaws; somecif which are luge, and are seen 
^iadmUncee it is sitiialied tin die baate of b 
i^r. iiernanflo Soto dmed wSth a ttciqpR 
naaa^dOaacMa^ and traa enitertafaMd With as 
ihticii chffiiy as eidste statiig polnfaed natioiii. 
TU Buit of serFanta stood in a row, wttii iheir 
ftadksj^gamsttliewalloftliirocm. WfaikOe 
ooaciqae waa at ditmet, be faappem^ to snteM, 
oh wfaidi the attendasts tespertfuUy bowed. 
jAfter tbe xepast was fkMteA, Hm MatnatB M 
dined in anbther liafl. The neat wtis wefi 
eaoked, die flali piopeily rauied or broilod; aid 
1ii«y0tethekftaiteqfaiteripe« They pveaennad 
ftaa witli neatness; and roenddns weie p9»- 
paied witii softness and delicacy. Wtkhtiiese 
tiiey were scantily, but medesdy aKaned. 

The prineipai grandeur and pride ef these 
people coQsteted ia their temfde at Talonieoo, 
which was the sepidchre of their caciqaes. 
This fine temple is a hundred paces longhand 
ibfty wade; with doors in proportion. The 
iDof is tliatehed neaUy with split twigs, and is 

S2 
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'bui)$ Blopingf to throw off the nin. It u 
thickly, decontol with different sized . sheik, 
coanacted together with festoons of pearls, 
which diiiie beautifoU]^ in tlie sun. On enter- 
ing the temple, there are twelve wooden sta- 
. tues of giants, with menacing and savage fieices; 
the tallest are eight feet high. They hold in 
their hands, in a striMng posture, clnbis adorn- 
ed with copper. . Sotne have copper hatchets 
edged with flint; others, bows and arrows; and 
. some hold long pikes, with copper points. The 
Spaniards tlmiight these statues worthy of the 
ancient Romans. On. each .of the four, sides 
of th^ temple, there are two rows of statues 
the size of life ; the upper row is of men, with 
arms in their lumds : the lower row of women. 
The cornice in the temple is ornamented with 
large shells, and festoons of peark. The 
corpses of the caciques are so well embalm- 
ed, that there is no bad smell: they are depo- 
sited in large wooden coffers, very well con- 
structed/ which are placed upon benches two 
feet from the ground. In smaller coffers, and 
in'baskets, the Spaniards found the clothes of 
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the deceased men and women; and so many 
peaxls^ that they were distributed among the 
officers and soldiers by handfiils. . The prodi- 
gious quantity of pearls; the heaps of coloured 
chamois skins; clothes of martin^ and other well- 
prepared furs; the thick weU-made iargetfi of 
twigs^omldnentied with pearls ; and other things 
found in this temple, and its magazines, which 
consisted > of eight halls of equal magnitude, 
made even those Spaniards who had been in 
Peru, admire this as the wonder of the New 
World. The agent of the emperor Charles Y: 
who attended to take tjie fifths, was persuaded 
by Soto to defer his. demand, till the province 
was divided, and it could be known to whom 
this temple would ML; and then his majesty's 
claim might be satisfied*. 

'' llie remains of wonderful structures near 
the Ohio have been discovered. Arrow and 
spear heads of flint, stone hatchets and stone 
pestles are common, in ploughing the fields. 



* Vega. Histoire de la Conquete de la Floride, pp. 
4, 10, 12, 278, 274, 440, 455. 



Near the mmth of the Mmikingttm, in north 
kt. 39^ Z4[p west ion* Sff &, a curious omamrat 
wasfimiid of whitemarbH in^the fonaof a drde, 
Ibree inehes ia diameter, and beaotiftiBy finssh- 
ed. AjMient cir(mfaur and oral iiK>i]iids, sraKie of 
stotte, and some of earth, are freipieiit all orer 
the county of Washington^. A perfect vessel, 
compounded of shells and chy, handsomely 
proportionecE^diaped like a large cocoa nut, with 
four neat handles on the hrim, and holding about 
two qnarts, vras found on an island in the Ohio, 
near Be^re.''-^ Gents. Mag. far Dec. 18S6^ 

^* The Aztedc hatchet, made of feldspar, 
paasing into ttie real jade of M* de Sassure, is 
loaded with hieroglyphics; I am indebted for 
it to Don Manuel del Ren, of Mexico, and it b 
in the king'a cabinet at Berlin. 

'^ The Mexicans and Peravians made me of 
rtottfi hatchets when copper and brass weie 



* These are probably such tombs and baths, as exist 
in Peru^ Mexico^ aadXartary.— i$e« C*. V. Tomi9, and 
Ch. VIU. BaiAs. 
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v0Fy eoniftofi $motLg thmn KotwillMlaailttg 
our long and ^rfequent excursions in ihe Cordil- 
leras, of hothf AamncaBu we were lever able to 
dhtetmif A Mek of ja)de ;' and this rock beitig so 
scarce,. tBe more are we surprised at the fm- 
mnae iiueiitity of jdde haitcliets wUeh weiliMiikd 
<m ^gjgirxg id planis, formerly mhabttied, JinoM 
(he Ohia to tha mountains ^ CHW^r Hum* 

♦ Talomeco, is placed in ... 39* # 87^ (/" 
Mouth of the Muskingum. . 39 34 83 9 
Bigbone-lick (Arrewsmiih) 38 45 85 5 J ^ 
Thus the latitudes agree tolerably well; and it can- 
not be expected that Vega's old map can be correct 
in the longitude. 

Many elephants* bones and grinders^ like those of 
Siberia, have been found at Bigbone-lick. Many 
bones and tusks, said to be of the mastodon, have been 
found at the Great Osages, lat. 38^, Ion. 93^ 33". The 
religion, funerals, manners, arms, and tradition otthe 
long voyage of the Natchez; the remarkable fircum- 
stance of the hatchets being found from the Ohio to 
Chili, which are the exact extremities inhabited by 
the supposed Mongols, of which these Researches 
treat, and the other similitudes which it would be 
tedious to repeat, but which will not fail to strike the 
attentive reader, who may be interested in this ques- 
tion — all conspire to prove the origin of them to be 
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derived from the invaders, 'sent by the Chineae em« 
peror to subdue Japan: and as people of many Tar- 
tar nations may have been employed, it may account 
for some peculiar differences; in their cookery for 
instance; as the Mongols in Tbr^oiy, and the natives 
of Tangut, which joins Assam and China, may be sup- 
posed to differ in such respects very considerably, 
although they agree in most of the religious observ- 
ances. Moreover, " the Ohio Indians have a tradi- 
tion, that a herd of mammoths came to Bigbone-lick, 
and made an universal destruction of deer, elks, bears, 
and buffaloes ;" Mr* Jefferson's notes on Ftrgndayp. 56. 
This has probably been the scene of a Mongol hunt- 
ing party residing at Talomeco. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



It. 

re 



Sketch of the History of Anahuac from the 

Sixth Century to the Year 1523.- 5o- 

vereigns of Mexico. Ancient City of 

Mexico; great Market described. 

Grandeur of Montezuma ; his Courts Pa^ 
laces^ Parks, Menageries^ and Gardens. 



J. HE history of the country named Anahnac 
i is not known earlier than the arrival of the Tol- 

tecs, in the sixth century. When the Spaniards 
. first deharked at Vera Cruz, the Mexican state 
had existed a hundred and ninety-seyen years^ 
and Montezuma was the ninth king. At this 
period, according to Clavigero, the whole of 
the Mexican empire was comprehended be- 
tween the fourteenth and twenty-first degrees 
of north latitude; and between two hundred 
and seventy-one, and two hundred and eighty- 
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three degrees of west longitude, from the me- 
ridian of Ferro*. The finest district was the 
vale, crowned by beautifiil verdant mountains, 
whose circumferetice, measared at their base, 
exceeded a hundred and twenty miles. A great 
part of the vale is occupied by two lakes, one 
of sweet water^ but that in the other is brackish. 
Besides Mexico, there were about forty emi- 
nent cities, and innumerable villages and ham- 
lets in this delightful valley. 

'^ A great part of the mountainous country 
was posse)^sedF by the Otomieff, a fierce unci- 
vilized people, who seem to have been the re- 
sidue of the< onginal inhalutraits^ Thes pr(^ 
vitf cea tairatds the BOrtk ivere oceujj^ied by the 
CSieehemeeaBi, and other tiibes of huBtca^---^ 
Noiie of thtse recognised the Mexican: m^- 
VM^ Thscalaj onty iw^ity*oxfe lesagjaes^fron 

* The map in this volume is nearly the same as the 
one in Clayigjero, with Ae excepdon* of tlie latitu&s be* 
11% madteciwAttflaMic to aau» reaeataatfaMOtifB, jad tiber 
longitudes ficovt Greenwich. Thia map has na preten- 
sion to any thing more than as a general guide to the 
ancient history, Clavigero, we may presume, bemg the 
best awfehorify foi the diTision of the aocietit fMaci^ 
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the cxfiiaV WHB an in^tedentaad faoskile re- 
jnibUc. ChoMa,. still Aester, was a fecent ac- 
quisition. Tepeiacflc^ tUrty feagufis. fimn 
MeKieo> waa a sepaiate state. Mechuacao, 
whose frontier waa i/ritbiu forty leagaes, was 
implacable to the Mexican muae. Thus ciir- 
cumsctibed, we mast modet ate tbe \dgh ideas 
fbvmed fr^m Spanish 



Wifr wilt now endeavoor to give the reader a 
sketch of Anahuacy the old name of New Sf ain, 
befbcethe arrhral of the Mewuxms. 

** The Tolteeas," says Clavigero^ voL L p» 84, 
^ are the oldest nation of wbocb we have any 
knowledge, and that is vety imperfeet" 

* Rob€artson» iL 893. '' When the Metrioans ar- 
rived in AnahuaCi says Clavigero, they found it fiill of 
large and beautifhl cities.'* Vol. i. 41:6. No procfs of 
thia assertion aj^pear in any mint ^i dwelHnga bu3t 
of soUd materials. The ruins of Mida, and those near 
Guatimalaj are probably not older than the thirteenth 
or fourteend^ century^ aceonfing to Humboldt, (fW. ii. 
158). The ruins of Mitia are ornamented with Greek 
and Arabeaque borders, very sinslar to sushv as are 
seen on Chinese and Japanese card boxes aad eout^ 
ers, and also on the dresses of the Inca«L 
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■ TUey are sajtposed td have come fijom the 
more northern parts of America, or rather 
from the most eastern, parts qfAsia, to the 
western shores of America. This opinion is 
supported by the general tradition of those na- 
tions> which, asserts, that their ancestors came 
into Anahuac from the countries of the north 
and north-west; also by the remains of many 
ancient edifices built by these people, in their 
migrations*; as well- as the common belief of 
the people, of the north; and also by ancient 
paintings of the ' Toltecas, which represented 
the migration of their ancestors through Asia, 
the northern countries of America, and their 
founding of the kingdom of Tula. 

The Toltecs being, as they say, banished 
from their own country, HuehuetlapaUan, sup- 

■ ■ 

posed to be in the kingdom of ToUan, from 
which they derived their name, began their 
journey, A. D. 514f . In every place they came 
to, they tarried only as long as they liked, or 

* None have- been, found, and described, except 
Casa Grande, 
t Humboldt, iL 349. Clavigero, ii. ^96. j 
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found ' provisions. .But where tiiey Ai^e' a 
long istay/ they ef ectfed housefly and sowed the 
land with corn, cotton, and other plants, the 
seeds of which they carried with them. 

Thus they travelled southward for a hun- 
dred and four years, till they arrived at Tol- 
bntzinco, about fifty miles east of the spot 
where, many centuries after, was founded the 
famous city of Mexico. 

Twenty yeairs afterwards, they rraioved about 
forty miles to the west, where, on the banks of 
a river, they founded the city of Tollan, or 
Ttda, (tfter the name of tkeir natke camtry^; 



* From what foUows it wiU appear how extremely 
probable it iis that the Toltecs emigrated from the 
river Tula, in Mongolia, near their Holy Sea, Baikal. 

** The river Tula joins the Orgon, and after beklg 
increased with several others, at length falls into Lake 
Baflcal. It has more woods and finer meadows on its 
banks than the Kerlon, and on its north side are moun- 
tains coveited with large firs, which aflbrd an agreeable 
prospect. The Mongols speak ofit with admiration. On 
the bank of this river there is the residence of a Ghreat 
Lama.''— Dm HaUe, FoL ii. />. 851, and map, p. £86. 

In the year 596, all the north of Tartarywas full 
of convulsions Mid movements. - The Ghrand Khan of 
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«rMdi te«H»5 tiie ioq^ital of the Tdteeon kfaigB. 
11^ mmmdiy tMgan, A.D. 870, and lasted 

the Geongeiij if hose resideikce was on the hnxk^ of die 
Ti$fa^ And tfte Tigrtan ^ Goei, who were then Bove- 
reigns of part of China, were alarmed. A prodigious 
number ofhordes of Hims were dispersed about the Obi 
and the Angara. Wh^i tiie Goei quitted iSbm 'camt^ 
tries aboHt the river Onon^ (peax Baikal), aD the hordep 
of Huns settled there. The emperor of south China 
saw with grief the north of China under the dominai- 
fidn of Ite Tartaie of Goifi, and solicited the Hims to 
attack them from the north; the Huns had about 
three hmidxed thousand cavalry. They were not suc- 
cessful against the Goei, and returned home. In 50*/, 
the Huns wen oonquered by Ae Tm^liin, from ^ 
Irtish and the Obi, who drove them to the south and 
4ispersed them. In 608, the Goei returned, and the 
TbnJim. were 'Constiained to flee westwa^* 

In^^ Tzu4ioei became GraJMl Khan of the Gepu* 
g^nroo his taking the throne bis youngert broths 
8M4d^i^ disappeared* A 9orcere«6| named Tivan, 
d^^lared (hf^t he had been carried to. Heaioen, but thai 
«te ^uld cause him to re-appear* The KJiani who 
waa desirous to aee his brother^ ^prepared a tent, af 
Tivnn dir^gtedy on tibe border ^f a lake; in which 
Tiva^<rfR»red a Mprifioe U> the ^^t of heaven, wheo 
the ypupg man appeared suddenly, a^d declared that 
he had been ia heav«ti durifig the whole tjme of hi> 
absence. The emperor waa so pleaeed with Tiynn's 
power, an4 ^ is si4d tp have ppissesaed other ^b^fiita 
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aboirt tkffee IniMbed And dlgli()r*>feiur yeais.*^ 
Hie Tolteais weee tke mott celehraMd people 



beandcs ynn gi^^j deal lie Mftds htc his empfeisw^ a&d 
fi)&oired lier nge ooimeK fee. ^ 

Ik aS5, the Taastan^ lorth txf CUn^ f^viaed ipto 
two enqpkes; on^ vsat to Ae "weak tlie othcar Ap the 
east. 

<^ ISie X«ttluftist Arose into w^K^iudMribi^ 
er Jfaitexa&E^ ahcMit tbe jrmr inf C!fari«t M{^ Thm 
^pomti inobeftfled «6 prodlgioiiriy, ibM thiejr .««iy«Jby, 
BMii» fuod iinnes, were proudly ^computed by nflUons, 
nys (Giiiboii; and m leas tban fifty yeiirp,tliey hAd 
vara vith tka ftoniasiB, the Pensiati^, liie TaitaEa, end 
Chinese. The head quarters were T^eeut it^ sojueeea ^f 
^ie IrtafihiQ jbt. 49^ aceorcUog to Uie CUMAe literati.*' 
They conqiieied up lo 4he ADetic Sea$ a^d TaifatUk 
is, in De k €o^'e map to the life of Tiiimr> ttaiKtod 
Nartimn TifrpMtmi. In tihose joonqvests, saysOib* 
faon, some Festige may he diaeorened ^ die bfm wd 
Atuafion )of Kamtdiatka, where sludges wejre diwm 
1^ dogs. 

Is diSSi lint Tttijks ravaged «ipd aiibjugated great 
pert ^of Tactsry« a»d all Ifae north^of Asia belopged 
todiis Ddwaad fbnaidalile power* who hfid iitarted 
forth fiody ^Kiori^ <«n pe0T$, T\^ preaemt Turldsh 
chief's na»e was Mokan BJban; liepoaaeaited finooi the 
Japan iSea to ihe Gaajribuif and from China aod Ibdia, 
to the Arctic OcemJ'^D' Ibrbdfa, Vol. iv. p. 83.) 
On the eastern sidB, this Gnand Khaa had subdued 
the Kitans, sorA of Cor ea, and all the oriental Taff- 
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of Anahuac*, for their superior civffizatioii and 
skill in hearts; and they lived under regular 



tars, to llie shores of the sea of Leao-tong* Some of 
the Geougen had sought refiige in China. The Grand 
Kfiaii demanded them: and the emperor was. under 
too ^att alarm not to ^ve them up; when theyi about 
three thousand, with their Khan, were all instantly be- 
heBiied.— See Gibbon, C/lx^ D'HerSeht; BiblioiAe. 
que Orientak Suppkmeni, hy PiideUn$ and Qaland. 
Pid. h.^pp. 89, et $eq. J)e Guines' Hist, des Ome, 
Fo/. ii. p. Iviii. 852. Vol. m. p. 7. (In the war against 
Justinian, the Huns dragged at their horses* heels one 
hundred and twenty thousand subjects of the Roman 
empire.— Gi&hm, iy. SSH). 

Thus, more urgent motives for emigration could not 
possibly exist; and whither could any one flee, to save, 
his Me, but towards America? North and west were 
approachable by this murderous cavalry; and we have 
seen that protection from the Chmese was out of the 
question. There are two possible routes, one by the 
ice, in the now Behring's StraitSf the other by the Fox 
and Aleutan islands, which form a chain considered to 
be a branch of the Kamtshadale mountains coirtihued 
to Amenca, in the Bea.^Toohe*s Buse.Mm. ii. 20S). 
Thus the dates, t\^e motive for flight, and the cause 
for the Toltecs naming their new residence TVfo, lure 
all demonstrated in a more satisfactory manner than 
any one could reasonably have' anticipated. 

* *' Anahuac signifies neat' the watery from which 
is derived the name NaAuailaca, by whicK the polish- 
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laws. The natioiis that hiave succeeded them, 
avow that they are indebted to the Tolteca 
for their knowledge of the culture of grain, 
cotton, pepper, and the most useful fruits. — 
They had the art of casting gold and silver in- 
to what form they pleased; and acquired great 
reputation for the cutting of all kinds of gems. 
But nothing raised their character so high, 
as their system for the arrangement of time, 
which was adopted by all the civilized nations 
of Anahuac. It is said, that, observing in their 
own country how the solar year exceeded the 
civil year by about six hours, they regulated it 
by interposing the intercalary day once in four 

ed nations, occupying the banks of the Mexican Lake,, 
are known." — Cktvigero, F6L i. j9. 1. It is hot said 
whether the Toltecs gave this appellation, or if it ex^ 
isted at their arrival. The country near Lake Baikal, 
from which I supposed them to have emigrated, bears 
a similar designation of its inhabitants. — " Dauria, in 
which comitry Genghis Khan was bom, is so called, 
heingjull of water, to distinguish it from the barren 
country of the Mongols." The Tungusi, when they 
settled, lost the name of Tartars, and were called Su 
Mongols^ or FFiUer, or Lake Mongoh.^-^Strdhlenberg, 
p. 357, 452. 
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yeBXS, which they did above me hundred ffean 
h^6re the Chrutian era^ .-^ — Ckmgero, Vci.L 
p.86. 

Their reUgion was idolatrous, and they are 
supposed to be the inventors of the greater 
part of the piythobgy of the Mexicansf • 

The Toltecs nmltiplied exceedingly, and 
extended their population every way, in nu- 
merous and large cities. They were afflicted 
with drought, dreadful &mine, and mortality/ 

in the reign of TopUtzin, who died, A. D* 1052; 

» * 

* The Me9:icikn account of the proficiency of these 
emigrants in astronomy, agrees Vith the Chinese histo- 
ry in a very remarkable manner. ** We have the state 
of the Chinese Heavens, (says father Gaubil), com- 
posed more than we hundred and twenty years before 
Christ, by which we find the number and extent of 
their constellations, and what stars then answered to 
the sobtices and equinoxes, all by observation. Here 
we see likewise the declination of the stars, with the 
distance of the tropics, and the two poles. The 
Chinese have, for above two thousand yean, been aCt 
quainted with the length of the solar year, <k>nsisting 
of three hundred and sixty-five days and almost six 
hours.**— JOtt Halde, Vol. ii. p. 230. 

t Ckvigero, Dissertation I. Humboldt, Vol. ii. 846. 
See also Rees's Cyc. *^ Mexico.*' 
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and with him the ToHecftn monardby termi* 
nated. 

Some of the wretched remains of the nation 
removed to Yucatan^ some to Guatimala*, and 
some eontintted in the kingdom of Tula, and 
dispersed themselves in the vale where Mexi- 
co was afterwards founded* There cannot be 
a doubt> that the Toltecs had a clear notiim of 
the delugef . — Clm. Vol. \.p. 87. 

For about a century^ Anahuac remained al- 
most depopulated and desolate, until the ar- 
rival of a great number of the Chechemecas, 
A. D. 1170, {Humboldt, Vol. ii. p. 2^1), who 
came originally from the northern countries. 
Their native land they called Amaquemecan, 
where, they say, different monarchs ruled their 
country many y&rs* They were eighteen 
months on their journey, on which they pass- 



* The ancient inhabitants of Guatimala were a 
highly cultivated jpeople, as is proved by the ruins of 
a great city, situate in a place, which the Spaniards 
call el PaUnque. — Humboldt , Vol. ii* p. 254. 

t The Mongols and Tartars consider themselves as 
descendants of Japhei. — Abnl Qhazi, P. i. Ch. iL 

T2 
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ed the ruins of the buildings constructed by 
the Toltecs^ and then arrived at Tula. 
. In the character of these people^ a certain 
degree of civilization was blended with many 
trait? of barbarity. They had distinctions 
between the nobility and commonalty, and 
the plebeians reverenced their superiors and 
their prince. They neither practised agricul- 
ture^ nor those arts which accompany civil life: 
they lived on game, and fruita, and roots of 
spontaneous growth; their clothing was the 
skins of beasts ; and their arms, bows and ar- 
rows. Their religion consisted of the simple 
worship of the Sun*, 

• Clavigero {Vol. ii. 227) states confidently that the 
Chechemecas arrived in Anahuac^ A. D. 1170. As 
they were eighteen months on their journey, they 
migrated in 1168, from Amaquemecan; where two 
brothers had gtmrreUed regarding the possessions left 
by their father. — {See Clavigero^ VolA. 91.) 

The description of them is that of Mongols. They 
came by the same ready and spoke the language of the 
Toliecs. — There is every probability that they are 
from the same. neighbourhood of the Tula, which was 
in a remarkably convulsed state from 1168 to 1170. 
The Khan of the Keraits (of Caracorum,) had taken 
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One of their princes was sent by Xolotl^ bis 
fatber^ to survey the country; and Xolotl es- 
taUished himself in Tenayiica, six miles n6rth 
of the site of the future Mexico; and distri* 
buted his people in the neighbouring lands. 

In process of time^ he became acquainted 
with several of the Toltecan families, who had 
remained, with whom he encouraged allian* 
ces; and, from them, acquired the arts of agri- 
culture, of digging for metals and casting them, 
of ; cutting stones, spinning and weaving cot- 
ton and other things, in all of which their man- 
ners and mode of life were improved. Eight 
years had scarcely elapsed, when six respect- 
able persons, with a considerable retinue, ar- 
rived from a kingdom near to Amaquemacan, 
^' and we suspect them to have been the six 

Timougin'g. (Genghis Khan) wife prisoner, Genghis 
himself was captured by the tribe of Tanjout ; and 
Genghis's own tribe (he had several brothers) revolt^ 
ed against him; as did also the powerfiil Mecrites or 
Merkites. — P. de la Croix, Book V Ch. L The dates 
and causes for emigration from the same country as the 
Toltecs, conform with the American History. 
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tribes of NahooUaki, wfaam we shaD sdioitly 
treat of.'' — Clavigero, Vol. i. p. 98. 

After tbe beginning of the thirteenth cen-^ 
tnry*, three princes arrived, with a great army 
of the Acolhuan nation, natives of Tecacol* 
hnacan, which was not very distant ftom Ama- 
qnemacan* These princes were named Acoi- 
huatEin, CliioDttqnauhtli, and Tzoiiteoomatl, of 
the most noble house of Ciiin; they were the 
most civilised of any since the Toltecs. The 
Chechemecas, at this period, had ranoved to 
Tescuco, The three princes represented them* 
selves as sons of a great lord, bat had been at* 
tncted by the reports they had heard of the hap* 
piness of those who wsre under the Cbechemo- 
out monarcliu Their courtly manners pleased 
the sovereign, and he gave his two daughters 
in marriage to the two eldest princes. The 
rejoicings lasted sixty days, wrestling, running. 



* In 1^03 the ** fiirnace of the fight bondimed ^ow- 
mgfromraoraing1iU«veraiig,''sa7sCondeimr;^' at length 
Ae Naimans were defeated by Timougin, (Gengliis), 
and the Moguls of Mercrit, Ouyrat, and Jagerat fled. 
— Abukair^p. 7," De la Croix y p. 74. 
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with wild beasts, &c. Those 
meda, who were most civilized, now changed 
the name of the nation to Acdhuas; others, 
who preferred their usual roving life and hunt- 
ing pursuits, joined the Otomies, who had the 
same disposition, and occupied a tract of morp 
tiian three hundred miles. Their d^scQidants 
harassed the Spaniards for many years. 

XoloU ii6w divided his kingdom into several 
distinct states, and assigned them to his sons- 
in-law, and other noUes of each nation. Po- 
pulation and civilization increased. 

Ambition having urged some of the chiefs 
to rebel, they were put to death. 

* 

On the decease of Xolotl (a brave man, who 
was affectionate to his children, and mild to 
his people), he was succeeded by his son. No* 
paltzin; and when he died, his son^ Tlotsdn^ 
ascended the throne. The succession conti- 
nue in his family; and the Chechemecan na^ 
tion ended, like the Mexican, in 1520*. 

'' The migration of the Nahuatlaks, in 1178, 

* Clavigero, Book ii. See Rces*s Cyc. ^* Mexico." 
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of seven tribes, Sochimilcs, Chaleks, 
Tapaneks, Acolhiians, Tlahuiks, Tlascalteks or 
Teochichimeks, and Azteks or Mexicams, who, 
as well as the Chechemeks, aU spoke the Tol- 

tec language^ Clav. T.Lp, 151, and T.iv. 

p. 48. 

These tribes called their country Aztlan, or 
Teo-Acolhuacan, and declared it to be near 
Amaquemacan. — Garcia, p. 182,502. 

The Azteks had migrated from Aztlan, by 
Gama's account, in 1064 ; and by Clavigero's, 
in 1160. 

The Mexicans, properly so called, separated 
themselves from the Tlascalteks, and the 
Chaleks, in the .mountains of Zacatecas*,'' 

With respect to the period of the arrival of 
the people of Michuacan, the Acolhuas, and 
Colhuas, who are usually confounded, and 
some other tribes, the reader is referred to Cla- 
vigero. Book ii The thirteentii century ap* 
pears to be the probable epoch, but the history 
is too confused to admit of exact elucidation, as 

* Humboldt, U. ^1. 
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that author acknowledges. Genghis, and his 
successors, kept Tartary and all Asia in terror 
and bloodshed, from the year 1166, for above 
a century. 

The Aztecas, or Mexicans, says Clavigerov 
were the last people who settled in Anahuac. 
They lived, till about the year of Christ 1160, 
in Aztlan, a country north of the gulf of Cali* 
fomia, judging by the route of their migration, 
said by Betancourt to be two thousand seven 
hundred miles from Mexico; but, according to 
Boturini, a province of Asia. 

There was among the Aztecas, a person of 
great authority, called Huitziton, who, . for 
some reason not known, persuade^ bis coun^ 
trymen to change their country. While he 
was thus meditating, a little bird was singing 
in a tree tikui, tihm, which in their language 
means let us go. ^' Do you hear that^ friend 
Tecpaltzinr said he, '' it is the warning of 
some secret divinity to leave this country and 
find another. *" These respectable persons drew 
the body of the nation over to their party» 
(meaning the six other tribes) . 
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In the ancient paintings of this migration, 
Torquemada sistys, th6re is an arm of the sea, 
which *^ I believe to represent the trnwer^al 
deluge*.*' Boturini says, it means the galf 
of CalifomilA, which they crossed to teach Culi- 
acan. But, as there are remains of their build- 
ings on the river Gila, and in Pemeria, they 
must have come by land to Culiacan, and have 
stopped at Com grande in'lat. 29°, where there 
is an edifice of three floors and a terrace, by 
univeraid tradition attributed to them. There 
is no entrance to the under floor, but a scaling- 
ladder is put down from the aecondf • 
' It is dreaded on one inde by a lofty mountain, 
the rest beyg surrounded by a wall seven feet 
thidc, the foundations of which are existing. — 
Th« beams of the roof are pine, and wett finish- 
ed, and there are stones as large as mill-stones. 

• Clavigero, Vol. i. 114, who has endeavoured, with 
more zeal than judgment, to account for events, ob* 
tiousljr quite modem, by such arguments* 
. t This is just such a building as we find in Thibet* 
" They have no staircases or windows, and there is 
no access to the upper rooms but by a ladder/' — Rees^s 
Cyc. •* iMtna.'* 
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In the centre of this vast fabric, there is a lit- 
tle moimt) from which to obseryc the enemy. 
jBarthen pots, dishes, jars, and little looking- 
glasses, of the stone Itzli, were found there*. 
fVom hence, they crossed the mountains Tara- 
bumaia, and reached CuUacan, on the gulf of 
California, lat. 24'' 30', where they remained 
three years. Wherever the seven tribes stay- 
«d, they sowed such seeds as they carried with 
them for foodf . 



* Such mirrors have been found in the tombs in 
Siberia and Peru. — See Ch, V. 

t With regard to the seven tribes, we find in Du 
Halde^ that ^* the Kalkas live chiefly along the rivers 
Tida, Selengha^ Kerlon and Orkon. Their princes 
are descendants from Genghis Khan or his brothers. 
They are divided into seven standards, with each its 
head^ and looked on themselves as one confederate 
nation. Divisions frequently arose by the stronger 
princes oppressing the weaker, but they were easily 
Reconciled by the Lamas, by whom they were govern- 
ed; and they paid a blind obedience to the Grand 
Lama.-— P«re Gerbillm, in Du HaWe, Vol. ii. 259. 
' As the Nahuatlaks arrived in Anahuac in seven 
tribes, A. D. 1178, there is every probability of their 
having emigrated from the same place as the Toltecs, 
as they all spoke the Toltec language, for the follow- 



* 
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From Culiacan, .th^y journied eastward for 
many days, and at Chicomoztoc, (the situation 
of which is not known), they stopped. The 
Mexicans remained here nine years; but the 
rest of the tribes proceeded onward, havmg 
quarrelled, it is supposed. At Zaci^tecas, there 

r 

ing reason: — Between 1175 and 1177 the Khan of the 
Merkites headed a confederacy against Oungh Khan, 
then Grand Khan at Caracorum, and Timouginj (the 
name of the fiiture Grenghis Khan), who had espoused 
Oungh's daughter. The Khan of the Tanjouts was 
one of the confederacy against Oungh Khan and Ti- 
mougin. All the Khans and emirs of the confederacy 
were animated with the utmost revenge against their 
oppcments: and, with their sabres hewing in pieces a 
horse, a wild ox, and a dog, pronounced these words, 
" Hear, O God ! O Heaven! O Earth ! the oath that 
we swear against Oungh Khan and Timougin. If one 
of us spare them when occasion offers, and fail to 
keep the promise he has made to ruin them, and to 
assist their enemies against them; may he become as 
these beasts." This quarrel ended in the most bloody 
and dreadful battle ever recorded in history, in 1 179, 
in which the Tanjopts were nearly extirpated. — Petis 
de.la Croix, p. SO, 33. We here see ample cause for 
the seven tribes saving themselves by emigrating. 
These warriors never spared their enemies* lives. — See 
JUaundevUe, p. 303. P. de la Croix,p. 311. All the 
circumstances, time, place, and language agree. 
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are the remains of an edifice attributed t6 tlie 
Aztecs. 

The Mexicans arrived at Tula in 1196. 
In their journey from Chicomoztoc they di- 
vided into two factions : one retained the name 
of Tlatelolcas^ the other Tenochcas, or Mexi^ 
cans. We must not wonder that the Aztecs 
journeyed upwards of a thousand miles more 
than was necessary^ as they were uncertain 
where to stop. 

They remained nine years in Tula, at other 
places eleven^ and reached Zumpanco in 1216. 
The lord of this place bedune attached to 
them^ and the Mexicans gave an illustrioua 
virgin in marriage to his son^ from whom de* 
scended the Mexican kings. They remained 
seven years at Zumpanco, and then proceeded 
to Tescuco> where they tarried twenty-two 
years ; but in 1245, they were forced to retire 
to a mountain two miles from the site of Mexi<- 
CO. Here they were persecuted, and in seven- 
teen years repaired to Acocolco, small iskmds 
south of the lake. At this place they lived 
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ffiiy4wo yeafs» most miserably, on fish and dH 
sorts of insects, in huts of reeds and nuhes.-— 
In 1314, they were made shves, and carried to 
Tezapan,in the state of Ae petty king of the ci* 
ty of Cdlhuacan, on the border of the lake. A 
war arising between the Colhuas and Xochi^ 
mikas, the Mexicans armed themselves with 

■ 

staves, the points being hardened in the fire, 
such as would assist them in leaping through 
the marshes, from one bush to another*. They 
also made knives of itzli, and shields of reeds. 
They agreed among themselves not to take 
prisoners^ but to cut off an ear. In a furious 
battle they did so, and put the ears of aU those 
whom they had killed or seiaed in a basket. 
The Colhuas were victorious. The Mexi- 
cans, having no prisoners, were reproached 
with cowardice : (they had concealed four pri« 
soners, for a particular purpose). Producing 
their baskets—'' Behold,'' said they, '* how ma- 
ny we might have capturedf I" The Colhuas 

* Clavigero, Vol. L 118. 

t The Mongols and Turks cut off the ears of their 
enemies. 
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If ere, at this ai^t, awed at the courage and 
prudeucQ of their slaves. 

The Mexicans returned to their residence^ 
Httitzolopochko, and erected an altar. They 
demanded something of their lord, as an offer* 
ing. He sent a dead bird, in a filthy rag, by a 
priest, who laid it upon their altar, and retired* 
The indignant Mexicans placed a knife of itzli 
and an odoriferous herb upon the altar. On 
the day i^pointed for the consecration, the 
petty king of Colhua, with his nobility, attend^ 
ed, to make a mockery of his slaves. The 
Mexicans began with a solemn dance, then 
bringing out their four prisoners, and making 
them dance a short while, they sacrificed them^ 
upon a stone, tore out their hearts, and ofibred 
them to their god, This was the first Imman 
sacrifice^ A.D. 1317. The Colhuas returned 
instantly to Colhuacan, when the king, whose 
name was Coxcox, being fearful of such cruel 
slaves, sent them orders to depart from his dis- 
trict. The Mexicans, delighted at their freer 
dom, directed their course to the north,, and. 
arrived at Acatzitzintlan, then at Iztacalco, 
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then at the spot where they founded their city, 
which they named Tenochtitlan. They erect* 
ed a temple to their god, Huitzelopochtli, and, 
having seized a Colhuan, they gratified their 
revenge hy sacrificing him. Around this sanc- 
tuary they erected huts with rushes and reeds, 
and called the place, after another name of 

their divinity, Mexico.-^ CUmgero, Book vii. 

« 

Such is the Spanish msihor's aeeamU of the 
pecple who attained to so surprising a degree 
of grandeur in so short a period. . 

Rohertsoii, on the important subject of the 
origin of the Mexicans, says — *^ According to 
the Mexicans themselves, their empire was not 
of long duration. Their country was original- 
ly possessed, rather than peopled, by small in- 
dependent rude tribes: but about the begin-^ 
ning of the tenth century, several tribes moved, 
from unknown regions in the north and north* 
west, and settled in different provinces of Ana- 
huac. These were more civilized than the an- 
cient inhabitants. At length, towards the be- 
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ginning of the thirteenth century, the Mesn- 
cans, more polished than any qf the former, ad- 
vancedjrom the border of the Caltfomian gulf, 
and took possession of the plains near the great 
lake. After residing there about fifty years, 
they founded a town, A.D. 1325, which, from 
humble beginnings, grew to be the most consi- 
derable city in the new world. They were 
long governed in peace, and conducted in war, 
by such as were best entitled by their wisdom 
and valour, but the supreme authority center- 
ed at last in a single person, and Montezuma, 
when the Spaniards invaded the country, was 
the ninth monarch. From the first migration 
of their parent tribe, they can reckon little 
more than three hundred years, {i.e. to the 
Spanish conquest) ; from the establishment qf 
monarchical gowmment, not above, a . hundred 
and thirty years, by one account, or a hundred 
and ninety-seven, by another computation. If 
we suppose a higher antiquity, according to 
the Spanish accounts, it is difficult to conceive 
how, among a people who possessed the art of 
recording events by pictures, and who consi- 

u 
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dered it an essential part of their national edu- 
cation, to teach their children to repeat^ their 
historical songs, which celebrated the exploits 
of their ancestors, the knowledge of past trans- 
actions should be so slender and limited. If, 
on the other hand, we ad(^t their own system 
with respect to the antiquities of their nation, 
it kino less difficult to account either for that 
improved isitate of society, or for the extensive 
dominion to which their empire had attained 
when first visited by the Spaniards. The infim- 
cy of nations is sq long, and even when every 
circumstance is favorable to their progress, 
they advance so slowly towards any maturity 
of strength or policy, that the reem/ origin of 
the Mexicans seems to be a strong presump- 
tion of some exaggeration in the splendid de- 
scriptions whacb have been given of their go- 
vernment and manners.'' — Sobertmm, B. viL 

Suefa, we find, is the unsatisfiiietory aceouat 
of the origin of the Mexicans, and which ap< 
pears to Robertson irrec<mcileable with ftets* 
Clavigero adnowledges, that the more he 
endeavoura ta elucidate these qwstionSt the 
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mbve be iff piiicaBled, and raduced ta deispsir.-^ 

Robertrah baa totally disr^^ai^ded thb ma tth 
motBs' BoBw; aofid' tbe traditioiis abdnt them, as 
betun^ng to the history; and Clarigero' be* 
lieved them to be human.^*-/^o/.ii jp.224f; 

Both Robertson and' Qavigero ccmsider the 
Bfiittieail0 ifis Ai^xxB, who aecompanied 1^ sei 
vdntrib^; 

Clavigero desiiribes the Aztecs as reduced to 
slavety, aiid in the lowest state of degradation, 
Uffderl^insi^ificaitttConiiias; butheadmoW- 
ledges that Chechemecas, Aztecs, and Mexicans, 
are frequently called, in history, Mexicans, with' 
oktdiscriniinationillFoL n. p. 902)^ ordistidiguish- 
ing'HteMexieanfr from those Wber arrived be« 
fere them^. It may be aHowed, asihey spdke 
the same language, {Cbwigero, Vol', r. p. lOT.) 
tlftit Monteeonu^s race wer& Azte&s; bat thb 
foNdwing reasods are offered why tksy arrffifid 
by seajand not with the seven triftea '^ If is 



* The reader is requested to keep this confusion of 
names especially in view. 



U2 



t /^/il6 
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not hy theory or cof^ectures, that hutary decides 
with regard to the state or character ofmatume. 
It producee facte om the foundatum of every 
Judgment whichitveniuree to pronounce*. Eve* 
ry authority agrees that the city of Mexico 
was founded in 1325. 

Now, if we take fiicts, and Clavigero's ac- 
knowledged conftision^in history and names, 
the writer ventures, with some confidence, to 
ofi*er the following solution of this very difficult 
problem; and which, according to hie view of 
this question, will clear up all the discrepan- 
cies. 

I. The seven tribes emigrated irom their 
native land in 1 178, when Timongin (Genghis) 
was twenty-four years old, and struggling for 
power; they were not likely to be so cul- 
tivated as the troops sent to invade Japan, in 
1283, when China was probably the most ci- 
vilized country on earth, and half of which had 
been conquered by Genghis, who died in 1226. 

• Robertson, Vol ii. 273. 
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r 

II. The paintmg of the Aztecs or Mexicans, 
the last who arrived, according to Boturini^ 
represents the guff of California, .which they 
crossed to Culiacan, lat 24'' 82'. He also says, 
that Aztlan, the country from which they 
came, is a province of Asia. CUmgero, 

. A gigantic skeleton has heen found in Cali- 
Jbrma^ upon a hill not far from Kada Kaaman, 
{Clacigero, Vol. i. p. 84.) This place is not in 
the map of Yenegas. Carmen may possibly 
be the same ; it is an island on the east shore 
of the gulf, lat. 2S^ 30', in Robertson's map. — 
California is a barren, rugged, sandy, rocky, 
peninsula, ( Venegas, p. 26), such as offered no 
attractions for settlers. 

. The Author of La Galerie Agreable du 
Monde, says, that ambassadors on elephants 
were formerly sent to Mexico.— C^ocTig*. Vol. i. 
p. xxviii. 

III. AcosTA,(-PMrcAa*,iii. 1066), says — ^'^ In 
the year 1324, the Mexican people first arrived 
at the place of the city. (They bad travelled 
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many yeacs^ not bdag coptenlied witib oflm 
pbtcea). Help they found the ground eavered 
with briais, like woods, and ^bout the midiUe 
of the water-stream there was arock, and a 
bush growing thereon^ called tunal, (opuntia), 
wharein an eagle had her haunt, whiclt was Inll 
of bones and feathers of divers birds. Find- 
ing the {dace fruitful, fuU of wild beasts, fowls, 
and fishes, and productions of the water, which 
would be profitable in thei|: dealings with the 
towns thereabout; and the water-^couises be- 
ing so commodious ; and the place so well pro- 
tected; they determined to remain. They 
made themsehes a strong dty^ defended with 
banks and waits, about the waters, and among 
the sedges. Their army had ten chiefs, nam- 
ed Ocelapan, Quapan, Aeacitli, Ahuexolt, 2\?- 
nuek, Tecineuh, Xomimiti, Xocoyql, Xuiqua- 
qui, and Otototl, as appears in the picture*. 
Elephants* bones have been found in a tomb, 

* These pictures iq Pprchas, hav^ peyer besi 8us* 
pected of not being genuine — it may be observed that 
the Mongol military arrangement was always by the 
number ten. 
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in Mexico, (V^a, Fol.u.p.99^.)y and part of 
a grinder near Mexico, exactly Hke thosQ of 

The city was first called TenoehtitUm, and 
afterwards was named Mexico*. 

Tenuchi was selected as the diief lord, and 
the others were to act as captains under him. 
As they grew in numbers and strength, being 
a warlike people, they subdued and made tri- 
butary two towns adjoining them, namied Col- 
huacan and Tenaincan. 

Robertson, (ra;.i./i. 272), says '' After 

they had resided there about fifty years, the 
city, since caUed Mexico, was founded.'' 

As the first king was elected fifty-one years 
after the arrival of the ten chiefe, the name was 
at that epoch probably changed to Mexico. 

The pictures in Purchas are thus inter- 
preted : — 



♦ Gage (p. 47) relates that this name, in the opin- 
ion of some, was derived from Tenuch^ the first chief. 
Clavigero, i. 122, says, that the first name was de- 
rived from Tunal, (opuntia), which is certainly not so 
probable. 
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Tenuch and his nine captains arrived in • 1324 
Acamaplch^ iht first king, was elected . 1 37 7 

Huizilihuitl, his son 1396 

Chimalpupuca, son of the last 1417 

Yzacoatzi, son of the above Acamapich . . 1427 
Guegue Motezunia, son of Huizilihuitl . 1440 

Axayacaci, grandson of Yzcoatzi 1469 

Tizoizicatzi^ son of Axayacaci ...... 1482 

Ahuizozin, brother to the preceding . • I486 
Montezuma, son of Axayacaci ^1502 

lY. The Tlascallans were the last of the 
seven tribes who arrived in Anahuac. 

*' The Tlascallans, says Acosta, passed the 
mountains of Menade, towards the east, and 
settled in a good country. 

* Thus it b evident, that some reckon the monarchy 
from Tenuch, which is just one hundred and ninety- 
seven years to 1521 ; others from the first king : and these 
are nearly Robertson's dates. Clavigero mixes the 
epochs of the journies of the seven tribes, which is quite 
irreconcileable with the history. Robertson's remark, 
in p. 289, that the parent tribe reckoned Utde more than 
three centuries, must be in allusion to the arrival of the 
first Aztecs with the seven tribes: and this being admit- 
ted, clears up the difficulties. Hence the strange and 
inexplicable confusion of dates. — See Clavigero, B. iii. 
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, When all these nations (the seven tribes), 
peopled Anabuac, the old Chechemecas made 
no resistance, but fled amazed. Those on the 
other side of the mountain, (of Chalco), did not 
suffer the Tlascallans to remain in quiet, as the 
rest of the Chechemecas had done, but put 
themselves in defence to preserve their country, 
and being giants they sought to expel the last 
comers, (of the seven tribes), but were van- 
quished by the policy of the Tlascallans, who 
counterfeiting a p^ce with them, invited them 
to a great banquet; and when they were busi- 
est in their drunkenness, theie were some lay 
in ambush, who secretly stole away their wea- 
pons. Then did they suddenly set upon them, 
and the Chechemecas*, seeking to defend them- 
selves, but not finding their arms, fled to 
the mountains and forests adjoining, where 
they pulled down trees as if they had been 
stalks of lettuces. But in the end the Tlascal- 
lans being armed and marching in order, they 

* This is an instance of the indiscriminate con- 
founding of names, as Clavigero confesses, Vol. ii. 202. 
This is an important consideration. 
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defintcd aH the giants^ not leaving one alive. 
We most not hold this of the giants to be 
8tr»ige^r a fable> tot at this day we find dead 
men's bones of incredible bigness. When I 
was in Mexico, A. D. 1586, we found a giant 
buried in the fieum called Je&us du Mont, whose 
tooth was as big as the fist of a man, and all 
the rest in proportion, which I saw^ and ad- 
mired at his deformed greatness.'" — AcMta in 
Purchas, iu. 1002. 

Remains of elephants and mastodontes have 
been found on the plains of Tlascalla. — Hum- 
holdt, ii. 21, 249. On the ridge of the Mexican 
Cordilleras, bones of mastodcmtes and elephants 
abound. — Humboldt, ii. 21. 

y. MoKTBZUMA told Cortcz that his ances- 
tors were not natives of that land; but had 
arrived not many years past by chance, in com- 
pany with a mighty lord, (meaning probably 
Mango Capac*). 

♦ There is no proof in history that the Mexicans 
and Peruvians were acquainted with each other's being 
in existence. 
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C9ftvigeto^ Bookii* says, f TheChechemeeas 
]jke the Toltecs were originally from the north 
of America, which we may call the seminary 
of the human race, like the north of Europe; 
£rom both swarms have issued : but we b^ve 
the country of the northern Apiericans is still 
andiscovered. Some, building on the tradi- 
tions of tiie patives, and the discovery of skulls 
and ^itire skdetons of prodigious size, imfigtne 
the first inhabitants to have bete giants, I, Ibr 
my own part, have no doubt of tfa^r existence 
in New Spain, as well as in other parts of the 
New World. I am w^ aware that many 
European philosophers will pity my credidity, 
but I will not betratf the truth to avoid cei^ 
sure/' 

Such being the predominant theory of this , 
laborious author, it is not surprising that he 
was reduced to despair. 

llie simple facts, as stated above, appear to 
clear up all difficulties, and to account satisfac- 
torily for the immediate civilissation which ap- 
peared with the Mex%cafi% Aztecs; whose gran- 
deur, we shall see, was completely that of 
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Asiatic sovereigns. Robertson's surprise and 
perplexity at sQch a degree of civilization hav- 
ing so suddenly taken place^ are also satis&c- 
torily answered : and more credit may thus be 
justly assigned to the reports of Cortez and 
others, of the perfection they describe in seve- 
ral of the arts, and manner of life, of the race of 
Montezuma, who, like Mango Capac, had pro- 
bably witnessed the astonishing grandeur of 
the Great Khan's establishment at Pekin, which 
they both appear so faithfully to have adopted 
in the new world. Montezuma describing his 
ancestors as acccmipanying a mighty lord, is a 
presumptive proof of Mango being a son of 
Kublai. With respect to his own descent, 
he was in all probability a Mongol commander 
of high rank, from Tangut. In this arduous 
investigation, the writer of these notes found 
no satisfaction till he returned to the simple 
original documents, which he has thus brought 
together, and with what success must be de- 
cided by the judgment of his readers, after per- 
using this and the next Chapter. * 
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- We are now arrived at the year qf the found'- 
atian of the city of Mexico, at which epoch no 
proof of any stone or brick edifices, being in ex- 
istence in North America, except the ruins of 
Casa Grande and the Pyramids, has been met 
with by the writer. 



The Mexican government was at first aristo- 
cratical, until, for their better security, they 
formed it into a monarchy ; and the election, 
by common consent, fell on the most famous 
and prudent person among them ; he was son 
of Opochitli, a very noble Aztec, and a princess 
(f CoJhaacan*. 

t 

L AcAHAPiTZiN was the name of the first 
king : '* The interpreter of Mendoza'sf collec- 

* Clavigeroy Vol. i. p. 127, acknowledges that it is 
much to be wondered at, that so illustrious a virgia' 
should marry one of so degraded a nation. — Montezu- 
ma was descended from Acamapitzin's father. 

t As Clavigero has followed different authorities, 
the dates and lengths of the reigns wiD not agree, 
they will therefore not be noticed: this sketch of the 
reigns is from that author; the spelling of the names is 
not uniform. 
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tion ascribes to this king'tiie ccmquest of t&e ci- 
ties Miflqute, CiAtlahtiaey Quahiuriraac, and Xo« 
cbimilco. Tkis king had two Isn^l wiVes, ^lad 
otheffs who weve not honored wk^ £he rank of 
qneensw Stone buildings were e'reetdd, and 
the canals were begun, and population increas* 
ed. On the approach of death, he recommend- 
ed his family to the care of the great men, and 
regtdtted leaving his people tributary to the 
Tapanecaa^. 

II. HvitziuBuiTL, son of t^ deceased, was 
pteced upon the throne, tmomted and crowned. 
After many petty wars, involved in uncertiiin- 
ties, the second king died, and was succeeded 
by his brother. 

III. Chihalpopoca had many dissentions 
with the king of Acolhuacanf « In the eleventh 



. * Clavigero, u ISa 

t The re£ider wiH judge how little authentic history 

has reached us, by TorqueiAada rekting that the 

second king of the Acolhnas reigned one hundred and 

sixty or one hundred and eighty years, and died in 
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jsBx of his reign, he oidered a great siotie to 
hfi brought to Mexico, to serve as an altiur for 
the ordinary sacrifice of prisoners*, and a larger 
round one for the gladiatorian sacrifices. 

One of the wives of the king was extremely 
beautiful, and as she visited among persons 
of the highest rank, Maxtlahm, the tyrant of 



14S3; although the Acolhuas arrived in Anahuac, ac- 
cording to Clavigero, after the b^inning eS the thir- 
teenth century. — See Clamgero, Book iii. These long 
reigns, where there are no books, are believed by the 
populace, and are merely one of the tricks of the Lamas. 
One of Genghis Khan's grandsons in Siberia asked 
Rubruquis if it were true, that the Pope was five hun- 
dred years old? — JFars and Sports, p. 40. 

* It was the custom of the Moguls under Genghis, 
to kill all they could of those who had opposed them, 
even after victory, and to pile up their skulls. The 
Aztecs who arrived by land discontinued this custom, 
and seized the prisoners to sacrifice them to their 
idol. Montezuma justified this horrid practice : " We 
have a right," said he, ** to take away the life of our 
enemies; we could kill them in the heat of battle as 
you do your*s. What mlustice is there in making 
them, who are condemned to death, die in honour of 
our gods ? The Mexicans were never known to sacri- 
fice their own country wen to their gods J* — Clavigero, 
Vol. ii. p. 445. 
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Acolhuacan, contrived an opportunity, and 
brutally dishonoured the queen. She return- 
ed to Mexico in anguish, to mourn with her 
husband; who, in dread of the power of the 
tyrant, resolved to die a sacrifice in honour of 
his god, in order to cancel his d^adation. 
While the sacrifice was performing on other 
victims, and the king's turn was at hand ; some 
troops of the tyrant rushed forward and seized 
him. He was confined in a wooden cage or 
prison, till, weary of his suffering, he contrived 
to hang himself upon a small beam. During 
this reign, the cities of Talco and Tequizquiac 
were conquered. Chimalpopoca had many 
children by his concubines. 

lY. Itzcoatl had distinguished himself as 
commander of the Mexican armies for thirty 
years. This king quickly revenged the in- 
juries sustained : he, with his allies, took the 
towns, of Tescuco, Acolman, and Coatlican, 
slaughtering all who opposed his troops; thus 
reducing the capital and two other cities to 
obedience, in one day. The Mexicans com- 
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loanded by Montezamii, sunuimed for his cou- 
rage nhcdcaiiiiiiaj or Archer of Heaven, over*^ 
threw the TepanecaSj and fciUed the tyrant 
MaxtlaloQj an event of importance in the Mexi- 
can annalfl. Alliances were formed with the 
kingft of Hacopan, and others^ and were the 
cause of the rapid conquests, which ensued. ; 

Academies wdre tiow instituted in AcolhiOi- 
can, for poetry, astronomy, music, painting, 
history, and the art of divination. The city of 
Tescuco was divided into thirty divisions, each 
of which was assigned to a particular art or 
trade, such as sculptors, goldsmiths, and weav- 
ers. Temples, edi6ces, and gardens were con- 
structed by Rcrjahualcojotl. 

QuantitiUan and Toltitlan, two eansider-' 
able cities, j^en miles north ^Mexico, were 
conquered, but no particulars are knowii. 

Itzcoatl died at an advanced age, full of glo- 
ry. He had replaced the lawful CEunily of the 
Chechemecas on the throne of Acolhuacan, en- 
riched Mexico with edifices, and his court with 
the plunder of conquered nations. 

X 
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y. M6KTBZtnitA« or Mofezutttft^ (the Arclia 
of Heaven), wa& elected with general applause. 
His first care was to erect a great temple. — 
The Idrd 6f Chalco had sdxed two princes 
«f Tescttco, and three Mexican lords, who were 
himting. Tliey w^e put to death; their bo- 
dies were dried and placed as supporters of 
pine torches, to light the hall in the evenings. 
CSialco uras attacked on both sides, and sacked, 
after a v^rous resistance: the lord was pu- 
nished for his atrocity, and the city was added 
to the Mexicata state*. 

Monteauma conquered ten stetes south of 
Meadco; some of them a hundred and fifty 
miles distant; with others on the west. 

In the year 1446, the excessive rains caused 
an inundation. A dyke was made in the lake, 
nine miles long, and eleven cubits in breadth. 
In the year 1452, there was so great a fhmine, 
the "people werd reduced to the 



* Clavigeio,B. L to v. To this period there does not 
appear to have been any conquests recorded, more 
than about one degree from Mexico. 
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of oifciqg iiuieetB, and kerte whi<^ grow m the 
marshes: and many perished. 

The Mexicans were defeated in Mixtecapan, 
and their gairison was pnt to death. The 
Mixtecas, fearing a desperate rciveage^ made 
alliances with the TlaseaHans and ^othefs. A 
general war ensued; Which terminated ia the 
addition to the crown of Mosico, ^ many of 
ihe provinces on tiie south-east The daughter 
was great: six thousand two hundred prisoor 
ers were sacrificed; and thdbr skuUs were piled 
in Idle edifice i^muncofeia*, now c(msecrated &r 
tfaeur preservatioQ.-^-C&mgero, Vol.i.p.lM* 

The governor oi Chateo^ ncieur the lake^ re- 
befled^ and having seiaed Montezuma's brother^ 
proposed to him to become the king of that city, 
and to make it the rival of Mexico. After 
mudi solicitation, he pretended to consent^und 
revested to address the people from ft cmi- 
manding he^ht A kind of scaffold wis con-^ 

/ 
* The Mongol Empecor Baber, in Hindooslan, in 
1586, ** ordered a pyramid to be built, which was 
stuck round with the heads of the slain.** — Dow, VoL 
n. ISO. 

X2 
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strueted upon a high tvee in the nmrket-pl»oe; 
from which he addressed those Mexicans who 
were present^ on the virtue of fidelity^ and its 
being preferable to Hfe itself; when he in- 
stantly precipitated himself to the ground^ and 
was killed. The Chalchese immediately fell 
on the Meadcang, and they were all destroyed. 
Montezuma, in revenge, slaughtered immense 
numbers of his enemy's subjects^ and sacked 

• their city. 

More conquests were made on every side. — 
Another temple was built, and many new rites 
established, with an increase of the number of 
priests. The king died, feared and beloved; 
he was sober, prudent, and just: he made new 
laws, and added great splendour to his court. 

• . » ■ . 

YI. AxATACATL was raised to the throne by 
the dying recommendation of Montezuma. — 
The king went to war to collect victims for 
his coronation. His expedition was to Tecu- 
antepec, four hundred miles south-east of Mex- 
ico, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. His 
conquests were extended to the port of Coa- 
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tiilce« He returned rich with spoil and tri-* 
l>ate. The prisoners were sacrificed. More 
conquests were made, and the teipple of Co^ 
atlan was erected. 

I The year 1470 was distinguished by the 
death of Nezahuait>iUi, king of Ac(dfauacan« 
the Solon of Anahuac, and who made Tescuco 
the Athens of America. He lived eighty years, 
and reigned forty-four. His body was secret- 
ly hurnH^, and the people were persuaded that 
he was translated to the gods, in reward for 
his virtues. During his reign, crimes were 
infallibly punished. No suit, civU or criminal, 
could remain undecided more than eighty 
days. He supported the aged and the destitute. 
He studied the stars, plants, and animids. He 
deplored to his sons the adoration of idols, and 
the human sacrifices; but felt himself con- 
strained to conform to customs which were 
established. 

He erected, in honor of the Creator, a tower 
consisting of nine floors. The upper one was 



* This IS the common trick of the Lamas. 
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dark, vaulted, painted blue, and had a coraioe 
of gold. Mm resided here to strike plates of 
fine metal*, at certain hours, when the king 
kneeled and prayed to the Creator of heaven, 
to whom he composed sixty hymns; and also 
two odes or songS; which have been translated 
into Spanish. 

Axayacati made some further conquests on 
the north and west. He was wounded, and 
lamed, in single combat with the lord of Xichi- 
pilco, a city of the Otomies. He left a numer- 
ous oflbpring by his different wives : the cele* 
brated Montezuma, the ninth king, was his son. 



Vll. Ticoc was dected king: his reign is 
obscuref. He gave his granddaughter in mar- 
riage to the king of Tezcuco, who had already 
several wives, and she was accompanied to 
that court by her beautiful sister, Xocotdn, 

* TUb was evidendy a gcng. 

t A» thU king reigned only thirty-fottr years previ- 
ous to the arrival of Cortez, his reign being obscure, 
is a notable instance of the defectiveness of history, 
caused by the fanatical destructAMi of the records. 
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with whom the king became eiiamoun4 and 
raised her also to the dignity of queen. These 
second nuptials were the most solemn and 
magnificent which had ever been se^o. A son 
by the first was captured by the Spaniards^ 
and died, A son by the secobd was, whil^ 
king of Acolhuaa, hanged by order of Cortez: 
his brother was converted to Christianity, and 
baptized by the name and surname of that con 
queror* Tizoc was poisoned : he had collected 
materials for a very grand temple. 

YIJI. Ahuitzo^l was elected king. He 
was general of the army, a post which, ever 
since the ragn of Chimalpopoca, had led to 
the throne. Wars were carried on success'^ 
fully against Mazahuacan and Tz£^tecapan« 

In four years, the temple being finished, the 
two allied Mngs were invited to the dedication 
of it. More people assembled atihis festival^ 
than were ever seen in 



* Some authors affirm, says Clavigero, that there 
were Mir miUumSj which, though it appears exaggerated, 
does not seem oUogethfiT improbable. — Vol, i. p. 201, 
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An the prisoners which had beeii made du^ 
ing four years^ being ranged in two files^ a mile 
and a half in length, were sacrificed in the up- 
per porch of the temple, during the four days 
that the festival lasted. Torquemada says, 

■ 

there were seventy-two thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-four: others affirm the number 
to have been sixty-four thousand and sixty.— ^ 
The lord ' of Xalatlauco had recently built a 
temple, and sacrificed likewise a great number 
of prisoners in the same year. 

In the year 1498, Mexico was supplied with 
water by an aqueduct. The priests offered in- 
cense, and qumls* were sacrificed, with other 
solemnities, at the first arrival of the water. — 
The city by this aqueduct, which had been 
made by the monarch contrary to advice, was 
so suddenly overflowed, that the king hurt his 
head severely in hastily making his escape out 
of the door of his room. 

A quarry of tetzontli stone, being now dis- 



* QuAiki it is shewn, in another place, were a sacred 
bird with the Peruvians and Mongols, 



MONTEZUMA. 



P:J-h/ht3i Mm^ SStUt? . 
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eoVered^ the city was much improyed in mag- 
niflcence^ 

This king's vietorious arms triumphed as fiur 
as Guatimala, nin^ hundred miles from Mexi* 
co; and all these latter years were passed in 
warfiure and conquests* 

In 1502^ the king died of the contusion on 
his head : he was then in possession of the em- 
pire^ as it existed on the arrival of the Span- 
iards. This sbrereigh was capricious and cru- 
el: he was much attached to women; and so 
fond of music, that it was to he heard in the 
palace night' and day. He raised Meicico to 
be the first city in the new world. The king, 
not having a brother, one of the many sons of 
Axayacatl had a right to the throne*. 

IX. Montezuma Xogojotzin, (the younger 
or secend), was elected in preference to all the 
others. He had held the post of geaeiffl, and 
was likewise a priest : he was grave, religious, 
and taciturn. When the nobility went to ac- 

• Clavigero, Vol i. pp. 197, 207. 
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qptimt kim that he was dected^ they found him 
sweeping the pavement of the temple. Being 
condneted to the palace, and seated upon the 
throne^ he was harangued by the king of Acdr 
huaean. His virtnes were enumerated; and 
the love of the omnipotent God was declared 
to be evinced in so happy a choice* 

Montezuma heard the whole harangue with 
much attention; and was so greaUy affected^ 
that thrice he essayed in vain to reply, being 
interrupted by tears. At length, checking his 
emotion, he with great hunulity expressed 
his unworthiness of such an exaltation ; and, 
offsring his thanks to the king, he returned to 
the temple to pass four days in &sting. At 
the end of that period, he was conducted in 
royal state to the palace. 

Montezuma's first care was to make war, to 
procure victims finr the coronation. The dis^ 
aster fi^l on the Atlixchese, who had rebelled. 
The king, with the flower of the nobility, took 
the field. In this war the Mexicans lost some 
brave officers, but returned victorious with 
prisoners. On this great occasion, there were 
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pompooB gaoieB^ dances, theatrical repreaenta- 
tions^ iUnminatioiis, and audi ridi tributes, 
tiiat his enemies, the Michoacaiiese and Tlas- 
callans, were present in disguise, m <Nrder to 
▼iew this eoctvaardmary grandeur. Montie^u- 
ma, hearing of this circumstanoe, magnani- 
mously ordered them to be properiy lodged^ 
and entertained daring the spectacle. 

When his majesty was firm up<m the throne, 
he b^^ to exhibit his real character, under 
the appearance of so much humility; disnnfisr 
ing men of merits who had been employed by 
his predecessors, because they were not nobly 
bom. An dd courtier represented to him, in 
Tain, that he would alienate his people by this 
procedure. His very servants were peo^ of 
rank, and six hundred lords and nobles attend<- 
ed his court each morning: they passed the 
whole day in an antechamber^ conversing in » 
low voice, and waiting the orders of the sove- 
reign. The numerous women lived in a sort 
of seraglio, under the severe care of noble 
matrons. Of these the king retained those 
which he preferred, and gave the rest as wives 
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td his vassak^ in reward for thdr services. All 
the feudatories of the crown^ when absent from 
the capital/left either their sons or brothers as 
hostages for their fiddity*. 

No one could enter the palace without leav- 
ing his shoes and stockings at the gate, nor in 
any but an humble dress; their rich attire also 
remained at the gate. On entering, they niade 
three bows, sayii^, Lord, my lord, great lord! 
They spoke in a low voice, with the head in- 
clined, and received an answer from a secre- 
tary, as humbly, as if it were the voice of an 
oracle* In taking leave, no one turned his 
back on the throne. 

* 

The Tlascallans had never been in friendship 
with the Mexicans, and as they possessed the 
sea coast, and procured their cocoas, Bait and 
cotton from their commerce in that quarter, 
great jealousy existed between them. The 
TlascaUans had also afforded refuge to the eae- 
mies of the Mexican monarchy. Montezuma 



* The marriages and hostages were precisely siini> 
lar in Peru. 
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resolved to subdue this small but haughty re- 
public. In the first campaign his army was 
defeated^ and the commander, Montezuma's 
eldest son, was slain. Fortifications were con- 
structed. A second army, of Mexicans was 
repulsed. 

In 1505, a war was carried on against Gua- 
timala, and many prisoners were made. They 
were sacrificed to Centiotl, the goddess of a 
temple just finished. The Mixtecas and Zapo- 
tecas rebelled and were defeated. 

In February, 1506, the century terminated; 
and the great festival of the renewal of the fire 
was celebrated with solemn pomp, and many 
prisoners were sacrificed; their skulls were 
strung together and preserved. 

In 1507, in another war, to subdue Quauh- 
quechoUan, three thousand two hundred pri- 
soners were captured and sacrificed. 

* « 

In. 1508, an army was sent to the distant 
province of Amatla, ahnost the whole of which 
died of cold and snow in the mountains, or 
were killed in battle. These calamities, and 
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ihe appearance of a oometj threw the princes 
of Anahuac into consternation*. 

Montezuma now found a nUme qf exeesme 
nxe, and caused it to be polished and brought 
to Mexico for the sacrificesf . Twelve thou«^ 
sand two hundred and ten victims were im« 

* • * 

molated. 

In 1516, Ne2ahualpilli, king of Acolhuacan, 
retired in his old age, leaving the government 
to his sons* His diversions were those of the 
chase* He studied the motion of the stars 
from his little observatory upon his palace, 
which was preserved for a century. He then 
shut himself up, was secretly burned, and some 
of the nobles, with the vulgar, are persuaded 
that he is not dead, but has returned to the 
kingdom of Amaquemacan, from whence his 



* The reader is referred to Clayigero, Book ▼• for 
the wonderful dreams ajid prognostics said to hare oo 
curred at this period. 

t This stone is doubtless the same, of which Mr. 
Bullock brought the model to London; it was exhibit^ 
ed in 1824. 
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anoestorft sprang. He Tesembled his &tiier in 
his sentiments r^rding religion; and was so 
severe, that one of his sons was put to death 
finr using obscene words to one of his parenf s 
mistresses. Great part of his revenues was ex- 
pended in aets of charity and benevolence^. 

In February 1519, Cortez arrived at Coani- 
mel, an island close to Yucatan, where be re- 
deemed Geronimo de Aguilar, a Spanish dean, 
who had been shipwrecked; and havii^ been 
kept eight years a prisoner among the Indians, 
he had become acquainted with their language. 
He was k man of prudence and sagacity, and 
proved extremely useful. 

Cortez proceeded to Tabasco, and thence to 
Vera Cruz. (April 2). A canoe full of people 
approached his ship respectfully, but spoke a 
language not known to Aguilar. Cortez had 
a slave, who had been given to him at Tabas^ 
CO, and who spoke the Mexican and Yucatan 
languages. She was afterwards known by the 

* The above sketch is prindpaUy from the long 
history of Clavigeio, the most comiected of all the 
books on this subject 
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name of Donna Marina*. This good fwtune 
enabled him to converse, through Agnilarf , in 



* Clavigero describes Donna Marina as a young 
.girl of noble birth, beauty, and quick genius; a na* 
tive of Painalla, a village in Coatzacualco, whose father 
had been a feudatory of Mexico and lord of several 
places; and that she had been exchanged for a dead 
child; thus being defrauded of her right in fiivor of ^ 
son, whom her widowed mother bore in a second mar- 
riage. The mother and son, when Donna Marina 
had occasion to visit. her native country in IffiM, pre- 
sented themselves before her in confusion and tears; 
terrified lest in her prosperity and under the protec- 
tion of the Spaniards, she would revenge the wrongs 
done her in her infancy ; but havii^ an affectionate 
heart and generous temper, she caressed them with 
kindness. She accompanied Cortez in all his expedi- 
tions, as a counseUor and interpreter. Her services to 
the Spaniards were invaluable, saving their lives by 
the information she procured.. She had a son by 
Cortez, named Don Martin Cortez, who, on ill ground- 
ed suspicion of rebellion, was put to the torture in 
Mexico, in 1568; his iniquitous and barbarous judges 
paying no regard to the memory of the unequalled 
services rendered to Spaiif by his parents. After the 
conquest, Donna Marina was married to a respectable 
Spaniard, named Juan de Xaramillo. She was the 
first Mexican who embraced Christianity.— Chungero, 
Vol. ii. p. 9. 
t Cortez presented to his second wife, Donna Juan- 
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<lie Yacatan dialect, with Marina^ who com- 
municated with the Mexicans in their own 
tongue. 

Cortez received presents from Montezuma, 
and was commanded to depart his kmgdom^ 

The Tlascallans were defeated by the SpMi- 
iards, and joined them against the Mexicans* 
The Choluhins were subdued. 
- Cortez advanced; and, November 8, 1610^ 
on descending the mountains of Chalco, he 
first beheld the noble lake, and the palaces and 
gilded domes of Mexico; the surrounding large 
towns, and cultivated .fields. 
. Montezuma was terribly perplexed by his 
jsiuperstition and fears. About a thousand per- 
rons, adorned with plumes, and clad in mantlep 
of fine cotton, came and respectfully announcqd 
.the approach of the king. Two hundred more^ 



na de Zunniga, daughter of Count Aguilar, five emer- 
alds wrought by. the. Mexicans; which were said by 
Gomarra, who aaw them, to be better jewels than «,y 
woman bad in all Spain. — Clavigero, Vol, L 4Si2. It 
does not appear whether there was any relationship 'be-^ 
tween his wife and the. d^an. 
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ifi ftft MUbm diM6, mrcMI 1iarafocit> in dMp 
lAlencc, wltb their cyea fixed on tbe grouni.*-' 
Three nobles, each with a golden rod^ wlaeh 
wlMii ifaejr lifted hi^, aU the people bowed 
their headi? preceded the litter, or chair, oo* 
veitd with platea of gold, and carried ott the 
dioaldeva of lour miiifitmm, in whioh was Mqb^ 
tezuma, shaded Iff a lieb pasaaol of green fear 
them and gold emlMroidery* He wore a man- 
tle Qoa his she«lders, adoned with gold and ikm 
flcheetjinvela: uponfaisbeadwaaa^ghtoremi 
edrg4>)d; and npoa his feet shoes of gold, tied 
with leather embroideced wMb gema asid gold. 
As cfoen a» ^ king and Gortea saw each other, 
both aUghted; Covtez ftwa hift home, and 
Ikleiitezuma Irom hi» Mter} whes, teaaing on 
the ams of the Ithig of Tommo and the ferd 
of Iztapalapaa, he waljked npon cotton QlotlK^ 
with which the ground was covered : and Cor- 
tex,, making 4 profouvd hovf,^ qpproached„ and 
put a cord of gold and ghsa beeda i^onnd tiie 
king's neqk. Cdrtez waff going to embrace 
iy0P9„|u«t waft Qh^^ by^lwo.Ioiids^ wben 
he expressed his respect for •» gteat s 
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) 

mtedK, Ilie bng* tflttelMd ibe Murth 'wftb his 
hand, tad then, Idflshw it, ga^ to the l^paniard 
tiro neelthuies: ctf xnothier of peart A^ha wlbSeh 
iwtig^giMeii ciiy'ftih imitated frbitl nature. 

Cortei! was co«diieted to his dweHi^ by 
prhice Gkithihiialdn, the kh^ acti«finpiiii^g 
\&m into the pcAkie hiff, where he isade Aim 
tie o» a loi^ istool eoveifecf i4Mi <M»«n fts- 

pestry of gold and gems, tiie waBff bctog a^oftt- 
ci wl^ A» sittner. The king' th«i'fetfared» say- 
ing to him, " You are now with yot^ bH>ffntl 
iv yoorowitlMWBe; refirnk ytMUMdvev afbv ybur 
ftiU|gi»^ a«d he^ha^y Hiitil I rscoMP.* 

The> l^^iaidflfdi^ analAe umuMMi nirifSttidtf 
fllMexJouM; w«fe ei^oalty vakmA. at this>ex:- 

The palace was so lafgtf^ th<« <l« SpttSttiK 
aMd theW alBes, wMh tilMb ivwttett and* ser- 
yants, in df abont serBii ttmaaiid ^nwuis^ 
were acooimnodated in it. The chamb^M were 



* Robertson {S^e Book v.) says, Montekuma was in a 
t%m or littto;t Clkvigerd^ (Jte JSmiA t^.> Omys lit- 
ter. The wliofe' of lihis iMt^rvie^ iA Mlkr %& Atf 
parade, dress, manners, &c. of tite Mbgul^ 

T2 
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neat and clean^ the beds ivnere 6f rash or pahn 
mats, the pillows were coveired with mattii^, 

■ 

and the coverlets were of fine cotton; the seats 
were of sin^^e pieces of wood. Some of th6 
floors were covered with mats, and the walls 
were decorated with rich hidings of cotton*. 
, Cortez and his officers dined snmptnously; 
and wexe served hy the nobility^ The rest 
fared abundantly. 

The Spaniards took every precautioti for 
their safety* 

The king, accompanied by some nobles, ar- 
rived in the eveniilg, with many rich presents, 
fmd five thousand very fine dresses of cotton. 
Montezuma seated himself, and made Cortez 
sit also upon one of the seats, while every other 
pierson remained standing. . 

The general began, protesting his grati- 
liude, when the empwor interrupted him. 



^»^— «i» 



'^ Brave general,'' said he '' and you his com- 
panions, all of you are witnesses of my pleasure 

^ ModtesEUma had other habitations, says Cortez Ux 
Charles V. such as have no equals to them in Spain. 
—CbwigerQ; VoL i. 419. 



I 
J 
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at yotqr hi4[>py arrival at this court; if there 
has appeared any opposition, it was to humour 

■ _- * * 

my subjects. It was reported that you were 
immortals, and mounted on fierce wild beasts, 
and that you darted thunder, which made the 
earth tremble* Some related that you were 
monsters thrown up by the sea; and such 

■ 

gluttons, that you devoured as much as ten of 
OS could eat. But these illusions are dissi* 
pated, and we find that you are kind and gene^ 
rous to those who do not oppose you; You, 

• 

in like manner, may hare been told that I am 
a god, and can assume the form of a lion or a 
tiger; but here, (pinching the skin of his 
arm), you see that I am like oth^r mortals^ al- 
though more noble and elevated. You now 
also perceive, that the palace is made of stone 
and wood; not of gold. The truth is, that the 
gold-plate, amwur^, jewels, and other riches in 



* In the annoury of the palace at Madrid, are 
ahown suits of annour, which are caUed Montezuma^s. 
They are composed of thin lacquered copper plates. 
In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are evi- 
dently eastern. The forms of the silver ornaments 
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^ faffK^h Qf^tlM uRage pf loi^ v^Md wlycb jou 

^ iwd your^s 9I19U «<; idl lim^n ovjoy. (On mj^ 

iog jtbfs^ wme \Mvm feB fimn MMteninw).-^- 

Abandoning/ tb^refi^re, «8 fidae r^pTMentotioiifl 

made to «itMr. of na, I aoc^t the emliaaay oC 

your king, and offi^r all my kingden to his ober 

^Wt\ 3inpe^ from the filgna tn the hearena* 

the period aeons ito he arriyedi vhen die pie- 

^ dietiona of our upeestois are to be fiilfilled^ 

^ ,^ . ^^ that therf i^e to c(me frim the MBtp eerUim 

^ wien,diym9ginhaHtamicuHtm0framu9^whQ 

wer^ tQ he lord4 ^this amntry^fifr we are not 

y.\ the origimd peopU i^ thn lonii. JtHnofma- 

^^ «y UWr^ ^'^^ V^ ^9m oere^ by tmnce^ m com- 

rfdered as a confirmation of diis. They are infinitely 
«IVf ijor tQ any effort of Anwyicm worbnaiiflhip.-^- 
Robert$of^, Vok iji. p^ 473. To this description is. add- 
ed, '' the Spaniards probably recrived them firom Ae 
'Philippine islands." Clavigero, thinks that Aey were 
'^jii^til^^nr'S^:. Vol, 3. 899* But H is very pcdbable, by 
tbe ing^M 0«peoiony> that this annoar had been 
brought by the alBeers on fbe Japanese expedition.^ 
^ <*^ "^ a Ihore can bf no doubt but that it oould be easily pre* 




tf~ 
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ptujf vfitk a mglUff lord; iad we lunnd ruled 

« 

Hiew nttiooE OBly w viettoys of Qudwd-^ 
coatU our god and lawful sovereign : wherefore 
I timk you are th^ people we looked for**" 

* See Clayigeio^ VoL iL p. 68. Aeosta in Piurehas^ 
VoLin. 11S8. It ]g difficult to have a ^tinct idea of 
QoetBateoad. He b^ repMeented as appitasirig bjr his 
penancej the wratli of the gods, oa beeadon of a fiButOf- 
ine in the proYiikce of Cuhuii thirteen dionsand and 
aistty yeari after the creation. He is saSd to have lur<- 
rired lAA the Toltocs, he was Ae god ci the aiTi and 
the divinity of all the natioaa in Anahnae, *^ He was 
the greatest idol of all their gods^ founder of Oholtt<fc 
la, introdnced fasting and laceratii^ their eairs and 
tongues ; he left a prec^t^ that they should saoriflce only 
^/uaUi, doifesj and other fowls* He wore a cotton gtf - 
mentj white, narrow and long, and over that, a mande 
set with certain red crosses* — Acotia m PHnia$, m 
lies. '' Qoetaakoail was high priest of TuIa(Tol- 
Ian). His reign was tibe golden age^ the earth brought 
forth, wi&out culture, the most fruitful harvests^ The 
great spirit Teascatlipoca offinred him a beverage, 
whidi, on renderfaig him immortal, inspired turn with a 
derire of visiting a cKstant country, named Tlapalan, 
(the Tcdtecs came from Huehue#/dfMitoi), raid he 
went to the tasiem coast, wh^^ he disappeared, after 
declaring to the Chdlulans Aat he would return in a 
short time to govern them again and renew their hap- 
pinessi— iSetf HumboUU, Pol. i.p.98. 

Monteauma, as a JUexkan, who arrived seven hutid* 
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Cortez replied, framing hid discourse to tiies^ 
traditions; and the empeior^ making them 



red years after this sunt, must have spoken as the 
sovereign of the various nations, who like himself 
adored this god, as he calls him; but he could not 
mean; that this holy man was the mighty lord with 
whom his ancestors arrived not mam/ yean smoet 
With regard to the allusion to the East, the Spaniards 
adxpidy applied thb to themselves; but it is not at all 
probable that Europe was meant The Chinese and 
Mexicans did hot then know that the earth b Sphe- 
rical, it was not known to Timur, who died in 1405,^ 
and they therefore expected these visitors to arrive 
from their own quarter in Asia. This assertion is 
strongly supported by the native name of Japan being 
Ntpany and in the Chinese language Sipon^ each of 
which words signifying basis orfaundaihn of the Sun. 
"^EjOBMffeT^ p. 58. The whole of Quetsalcoatl's mys- 
terious conduct appears to be nothing more than the 
common trick of the Lamas^ the kings of Acblhuacan, 
and all die Bhuddist tribes in Mongolia, Thibet and 
Tangut. With respect to the strangers having beards, 
the superior Mongols who mixed with Persians and 
others had beards, as is known by the portraits of 
Tamerlane, and his descendants in Hindostan. The 
writer has never seen a portrait of Genghis Khan or 
Kublai. By the Mexicans saying to Cortez, when be 
was besieging their capital, '' Considering that thou 
art the child of the Sun, why dost thou not entreat 
thy father to make an end of ua— O Sun! that canst 
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more presents, departed. Some days after^' 
wards, Cdrtez yisited Montenuna; imd de^ 
manded reparation for an assiiilt by hii peo« 
pie, in which some Spaniards had heen killed. 
He required Montezuma to remolretohis palace, 
promising that h6 Shdald be honourably served 
and attended. The emperor was confomided> 
and bereaved of speech, at this propoisaL He at 
length haughtily replied, that persons of hiii 

go round about the world in a day and a night, takd 
us out of this miserable life, for we desire death." — 
Oomara in Purchas, VoL v. p. 872. This appears to 
prove to a certainty, that the Mexicans expected child- 
ren of the Sun, (that is Mongols), and that Cortez bad 
assumed that character. We find that the vision of 
Yiracocha, brother to Mango Capac, had a long beard. 
-^See p. 77, of this fTark. 

** Dr. Siguenza supported his opinion with great 
learning, that Quetzalcoatl was ^Sl^. Thomas^ — (CSIam* 
gero^ Bm ii.) The first Spanish monks gravely discuss- 
ed, if he were an Irishman or a Carthaginian. — Hum^ 
boUt, ii. S50. The banks of the Tula is the site <^ 
a Lama's residence, {Du Haiders nuip\ and litde doubt 
can remain but that the Lama of that epoch accom- 
panied the Toltecs. There was very possibly some^ 
times an intercourse between Anahuac and Tula in 
Asia. The arrival of several successive people, at the 
same safe retreat, warrants that conjecture. 
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nmk were not aocustiemed to surrender tltem*-' 
sdreft in tint mluBMr; and that \dg eufejeete 
wmdd hot petwit eiioli an aflWmt. This warm 
dduite oontinueA tkne hooi9» wimi Yelasquea 
de LeoB exolamied*-^ Why waste aore timei 
let 118 seise him, or stab him to the hearf* 
]3]s fierce voice and geatuM terrified Monte^ 
inma; and, abandoning himself to fiite^ he 
eomplied with tiieir reqaost.. The emperor 
was carried, by his astonished and afflicted of- 
ficers, all badied in tears, to the (Spanish quar^ 
ters. 

Qua^poca, sola of the empeiror^ and iyn of 
his principal officers, were summoned to the 
capital, by orders issued by Montezuma* Tb^y 
were brought to trial ; and, for opposing the 
Spaniards, were, by a court martial, condemn-; 
ed^ and burned aliye. Corteii^ duriiig th»} 
scene, ordered the emperor to be fettered.^-^ 
His attendants, speechless with horror, held up 
the fetters on his legs, to tighten theii, while 
the disconsolate monarch broke out into loud 
lamentations and complaints. After the exe- 
cution, the fetters were removed; at wiudi 
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Mbnteguam wm in a tmnsport of gntiftuda.—* 
ISondM W6»e thus pMiiog by, wtiea Moitfem^ 
ma, with groant and teara, in Hsie preaence of 
ills chief aubjects, acknowledged lumself a ▼»&- 
aal of tbe idag of Castile; on which then waa 
a 4MiHen murmur among the noblea. 

After various events, not requisite fior tiiis 
sketch, ithe Mexicans aita<^ed the palace. 

Cortez induced Montezuma to show himself, 
in hopes of appeasing the tumult; to which 
he absented, and he advanced to the battle- 
ment in his royal robe& The Mexicans, at; 
(right of their revered sovereign, prostrated 
themselves, and the weapons fell from their 
hands: every tongue was mnt^f The emperor 
nsed many arguments to make them ceas6 
hostilities. A murmuring was heard, and 
threats ensued, fidlowed by flights of arrows 
and voUies of stones. Two arrows wounded 
the unfortunate monarch, a stone struck Imn 
on his ten^le, and he feU. The Mexicans fled 
with horror. Montezuma was carried to his 
apartment, and Cortez hastened to him to con- 
sole him. The unhappy emperor, during hia 
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confinemeiit feeling how. low lie was sunk, m a 
transport of rage tore the bandages from his 
wounds, obstinately refusing nourishment, and 
rejecting with disdain the solicitations of the 
Spaniards to embrace the Christian fiuth*. He 
died about the end of June, 1520, after seven 
months' imprisonment, in the eighteemkh year 
of his reign, and fifty-fourth of his agef , 

• * Robertson, B. ▼• 

t Clavigero, VoL u. 110. Gomara says he was 
forty-one, which must be a mistake. The portrait is 
firom a copy which GremeUi published of the original, in 
the possession of Seguenza; this is copied from Clavi- 
gero.—See At> Preface^ p. x. The Lamas in Tangut 
and Mongolia wear a mitre and cap like bishops. — 
Dh Halde, VoU ii. 263. Montezuma's mitre was some- 
limes made of plates of gold, sometimes of golden 
thread and beautiful feathers* When he went to the 
temple he wore a white habit. — Clavigero, FbLu 342. 
Whit^ is the Mongol religious dress. — Marco Polo, 
p. SSS, The author of the Codex jinonymou^, says^ 
*^ that the Mexican sovereign is figured holding flow- 
ers in one hand, and a reed with a cylinder of odori* 
ferous resin at the end, in the other. The Mexican 
painters represent kings and great nobles with naked 
feet, to indicate that thqy constantly ought to be car- 
ried in palanquins." — Humboldt, Vol. i. p. 204. The 
emperors of Hindostan are thus represented in DowV 
lIistoi;y. 
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MontezttDda was a person of good stature, 
with an indifferent complexion, long yisage, 
and lively eyea. — CKw. VoL Ji, |>. 1 1 1 . 

Gomara, (in Purchas, Vol. iii. p. 1126), de- 
scribes bim of small stature, lean, tawny, with 
a thin Uack beard, and six little hairs, as if 
planted with . a bodkin, and long hair on bis 
head. He was called Montezumazin, for digni* 
ty*. Thr6e of the emperor's sons had perish- 
ed in the contest with. the Spaniards. The 
most remarkable of those who survived was 
Johuaticahuatzin, or Don Pedro Montezuma, 
from whom descended the Counts Montezuma 
and Tula. From the emperor Montezuma's 
bei^utiful daughter, Tecuichpotzinf, are de^ 
s0eiided the noble houses of Cano Montezuma 
and A&dreda Montezuma, 



. * Zbi is the Mogul word Sovgreat^gis is the 9uper* 
lative, Zingis Khan means greatest UxBiu-r-Abul Ohazt^ 
Vol. i. 79. This termination was also used by the 
Toltecs. 

. t Clavigeroj ii. 1 12« That princess was baptized 
by the name of Elizabeth^ and survived five husbands; 
vi^. the last two kings of Mexico^ and three Spanish 
officers._£lbm«o&«, Fol^. 258. 
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, lE^teM tfonUes Moved tke ioA of the 
enqpenr. The Meidcflii chiefii fUMd Ms &ny*' 
ther Quetlllilatt id tte Artme^ bot he Vetf 
9om died cf fhe small pwr,. nviich W8» iiot 
kodvn tknd t91 the Bon^eoB atrivoiL €tinH 
fiiDnaEiii;.']ii^piiew and son4iirlsir df MoirteBiii]ha»^ 
was ekvvted to the &tal digilify. After mrin 
oii» events/ tlMrSfatnalds^ 6is tbekr idtunb tif 
Menra, weM ranged at ftndiag so^Hlife tveap 
sore: some e^ensuspecledf that Ckvteif and hia^ 
oonfidntehlMid apfyrapfialed a luge poffioit to> 
tbffar owft use. laaif^^iuflg Itet Guatiaaocki 
ml^t hare eemealed smw ef the tteaauBW^ 
Covtes^ witlout tty f^iffenm tat dwTirtMa 
aod tt&ifortuiied^ of the last looMieb af the 
BtodMiu^ ordeved thait he cOimM be A)tfCifiMA 
llie unhappy king ben 1^ terments' wllh i#- 
conceivable fortitude. His principal friend 
was ds» a Ml^ aitffevar upon ano<htt* net: 
overpowered by anguish, he turned a dejected 
eye towards his master, as if to implore par- 
missien te tewaT what he knew; His weak- 
ness was checked by a look of authority and 
scorn — '' Am JrepcalagaipOb a\lMdiof floweisr 
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gaid hfe sorerGrign; wMcli iweA Mm to sOdttdii 
and lie ^qpired. The cniel heart of CorteaeP 
itas ashamed of this horrid scene; aiidtheiiio* 
ttarch Was released from his tortureer*— atid re- 
verted Ibr new indigiiities and snfferingi^ Aft 
lengthy A.D. 1525, on a dqgbt anspicion that 
6iiatimo2^ had fbnned a sehemeto slndDe off 
the Speaisk yoke, Cortez, without a trial, or- 
dered tke unhappy monarch, togethar yri&itlm 
kings of Tescuco and Tlaeopaii — ^those wlia 
were looked up to by the IMbxicass with re* 
veceoce scarcely iaferior to that paid to thehr 
goda— to be igaomiuoosly hanged. Thus end« 
ed Ute Mexkaa empiMf. 



Ancient City ^Mexica. 

WflOBv: Cortes enteved Mexico, in 151% it 
was the pride of the New World, and tibe no^ 

* BemilPiaK rdntai that tbia iqfiutite was nodi 
blamed,, and cauaed some watdiing and melanchol j- 1^ 
Cortez. 

t Roberteen, B. t; Glotigero, B. x. 
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Uest monument of the art and industry. of 
man, while unacquainted with the use of iron, 
and destitute of aid from any domestic animal. 
The Spaniards who were most moderate in the 
calculation, reckoned that it contained sixty 
thousand inhdbUanU. The habitations of the 
common people were mean, resembling the 
huts of other Indians; but they were all placed 
in a regular manner on the banks of the canals, 
which passed through the city in some of its 
districts, or on the sides of the streets, which 
intersected it in other quarters. In several 
places were large openings or squares, one of 
which was the great market, where forty or 
fifty thousand persons carried on traffic. 

The temples of their gods, and the houses 
belonging to the monarch, and persons of dis- 
tinction, were of such dimensions, that, in com- 
parison with any other which had been seen, 
they might be termed magnificent. There 
were other cities in New Spain, Zempoalla, 
Tlascala, Cfaolula, Tacuba, and Tezcuco, but 
they are not described, and the accounts of 
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the Spaniards^ when they first discovered them, 
are supposed to be greatly exaggerated*. 

Mexico, when Cortez entered it, says Acos- 
ta, contained sixty thousand houses, in each of 
which there are two, three, and in some t^n 
persons, by reason of which the cityas wonder- 
fully replenished withi people. 

The water is brought by a conduit 'froih 
Capidtepic, about three miles from the dty» 
from the foot of a hill, where there are tw6 
stone statues, with their targets and lances — 
one is of Montezuma, the other of his father, 
Axayacatl. This water is sold in the streets. 



* See Robertson, Vol. ii. pp. 54, 274. (Peru was 
not then discovered). Of the other cities, ZempdaHa 
appears to have been one of the most considerable. 
When Cortez went forward to that city, the elated 
Spaniards who had preceded him, assured him that 
they had seen a house with walls of silver. ' .To this 
house Cortez was conducted by the natives; but it 
was found to be built of lime and stone, plaistered 
with a white coating, which glittered in this Sun. — ' 
Chmara in Purchas, Vol. v. p. 860. In 1555, Robert 
Tomson was at Mexico: he saitii, there were one thou- 
sand five hundred households of Spaniards, and three 
hundred thousand Indians,"— i'tircAa;, 'Fol. v. p. 868.' 
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outofbMta, trhidh 'c6ftV^y it llirougli the ca- 
nals of the city; and II tax is paid for th^ 
same. 

The marfcet-pfaicey evety foorth day, 16 some- 
times attended by a hundted thousand persons, 
who come to batter their eommodities from 
many parts of the kingdom. Every merchant 
dize hath it9 proper place appointcfd, viz. stone, 
timber, lime, brick, and all materids for bvild- 
ittg. All khids ^f ibafa^, cbals, wood, earthen 
vessels, glared andpaintedcuriously ; deer skitts, 
raw and tanned, with or without the hair, of 
many colours, for shoemakers, for bucklers and 
jerkins, and also for the lining of wooden 
corslets: skins of beasts, fowls in their feathers, 
and ready dressed, of all coloui«, and strange 
to behold; mantles of cotton ; wool of various 
cdours^ for 'beds, clptliing, and ti^pestry; cot* 
ton cloth for shirts, table doths, towels, nap- 
kins, linings, &c. There were mantles made 
of the leaves of thepalmand^metl t7ee,others*of 
rabbit for, vefl^ warm ^, and thread made of the 
fur : the coverlets made of feathers are the best, 
lliere are skems of cottozf thread <tf aH co- 
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lours. There is great store 0f wild, tame/ and 
water-fowl; also some birds of prey. 

The splendour of the markiet is to be seen, 
where articles of gold and feathers, jointly 
wrought, are sold. They* make a butterfly, 
wild beast, trees, flowers, roses, herbs, in so 

natural a manner, th&tit is manreOous to be- 

« 

hold; a workman w31 turn a featlier in the 
sun to find but its ptop» sliade and position, 
with a wonderful patience, nor will he quit 
his work to eat or drink till he has succeeded 
perfectly. • 

The goldsmiths cast in moulds, or engrave 
with tools made = of flint. They will cast a 
platter with eight . comers, some of which «re 
goldj and some of silver, without any soldering: 
also fish, each alternate scale upon its bade be* 
ing of gold and silver. They will make a par- 
rot of metal, with his tongue shaking, his bead 
in motion, and his wings fluttering. They cast 
an ape in a mould, with the hands and feet 
moveaMe, holding a spindle in his hand seeai* 
ing to spin, and an apple as if to eat The 
Spaniards were surprised to find that their 

22 
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goldsmiths were not to be compared with those 
of Mexico^. They have skill in enamel work, 
,and can set any precious stone. In the mar- 
ket they sell gold, silver, copper, lead, latton, 
and tiq ; of the three last not much. There 
are pearls, precipus stones, various shells, 
bones, sponges, and haberdashery toys and tri- 
fles. Thereare herbs, roots, and seeds, for food 
and mediciQe, They have physicians and apo- 
thecaries, but they spend little among them. 
The victuals are snakes without the head and 
tail, little gelded dogs, moles, rats, long worms, 
lice» and a certain dust found on the waters, 
like the ooze of the sea, and made into cakes 
the sice of brick-bats: they eat this with as 
much relish as we eat cheese, and send it afiir 
off for sale.. It is this scum which attracts 
such infinite numbers, of wild-fowl to the lake 
in the winter season. All the sellers in the 
market, pay to the king a certain sum for thdr 
shops and stalls. There are officers to prevent 
thieving; and in the midst of the market ar con- 

. * See also Clayigero, Book vii. Sec. Iviii. 
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spicuous house, where twelve ancient men sit 
for the despatch of justice. The goods are bar- 
tered; as, a bundle of maize for a hen, a man- 
tle for salt, or for cacao, which is their money. 
They have qieasure and strike for all kinds of 
com; and earthen measures for honey and 
wine. If any measure be fidse, it is broken, 
and the offender punished*. — Lopez de Goma- 

. * We may easily imagine that this sudden and ex- 
traordinhry grandeur, was not ihe work of the Aztecs 
described by Clavigero, who had been above one 
hundred and twenty years on the road in their migra- 
tion, and were reduced to such a condition of misery 
and slavery as he describes. 

If we reflect that this order, justice, perfection in 
the golden toys, cotton, articles like wadding, scum of 
the sea, &c. are all exactly Chinese customs, and that 
Mexico had been founded only in 1325, and that ele* 
phants* bones have been found in a tomb' in Mexico; 
can a doubt renuun of the Mexicans as welt as the 
Peruvians, owing thb knowledge and state of society 
to the shipwrecked warriors in the year 1283? Sir 
John MaundevUe, p. 261, was at Pekin early in the 
fourteenth century, he describes at the court of the 
Grand Khan, ^' tables of gold, upon which were placed 
peacocks and many other kinds of birds, aU richly 
wrought in gold and enamel, which were so curiously 
constructed as to dance, sing, and clap their witags* 
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ra, m P^rehtUf Vol. iiL Ckbup.l 128. Cletoi- 
gerOfJBotk vii. 



grandeur qf Montexuma. 

• I » 

9 

The emperor had a pleasant countenanw 
and good . eyes ; gravity and good humour were 
blraded when he spoke* He was neat and fine 
in his attire, and bathed in his hot bath four 
times each day: he ate always alone, solemnly, 
and with great abundance. His table was ei- 

ther a pillow, or. a couple of coloured skins.— 

• • •" ■ ■ ' . .>» . 

But I the less marvel, (says he)« becauBe they are (the 
subtilest men in the world." What other part of the 
earth, except the eastern coiuatries of Asia, could bare 
suddeidy pitroducoil. these arte of Ae. Pentyians and 
Mexicans? The very food b that of Tartars aiid 
Chinese, who ekt dogs and rats, {Du Holds ^ Vol. i. 
jp. 314), nor are they averse to the vermin mentioned. 
—{Reeii Cgc. " Chma'y The cakes made of the 
scum of the lake are analogous to the birds* nests of 
the Chinese; '^ the birds take the froth of the sea to 
cement their nests, as swallows use mud. This matter 
being dried becomes solid and transparent.** — Du 
Holdty Vol. i. p. 300. The regular lines in which the 
city was planned, with the canak, are very like a Chinese 
origin. 
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His eliair was a laiur*f9oMd stool, fi>rDie4 of one 
piece, hoBfOYT in the middle, well niAde, and 
pakltod. His table cloths, napkins, and towels, 
wi^ra of cotton, very white, and' wne never 
used but once. Four hundred pages, sons of 
tti0 noblesi brought in his dinner^ and placed 
it upon a table in the gr^t hall ; when Monte^ 
xuma reviewed it, and pointed out those viands 
of which he would eat : they were kept warm 
in chafing-dishes^. Before he sate down, twenty 
of his foirest wives, or those that served week- 
ly by turns, entered, and humbly presented the 
bason and ewer: he then seated himself, and a 
wdoden trellis-work was drawn before him by 
the lord steward, who alone served himbare- 
footy and in profound silence^. . Gomara, VoL iii. 
j). 1126. 



v. 



« 'f Tbt Grete Chan hathe, ^ery dny, fifty fiiir 
damjBeles, iiDe oukydeues, that servpn him ev^emore 
at hifi mete, and for to. lye hQ bim.o lught, and for to 
do. mth hem' that is to his pleaanoe* And irhan be if 
at the tables thei bryDgan hikn hys mete at every time, 
>Sve andfilf^ togredre. And in .bryngyiige..hire sor- 
▼yae, thel fliyng^n a song. , And ^v that, ifaei kitten 
his mete^ and putten it in his moutheiifor he touohethe 
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At a distance were six ancient noblemen, 
to wjhom the king gave such dishes as he 
knew they liked best; which they received 
with reverence, and ate of them without look- 
ing the lord Montezuma in the face. 

There was music of fiddle, flute, snail*shell, 
a kettle drum, and other strange instruments, 
accompanied by discordant voices. Always at 
dinner, time he had dwarfs, crook-backs, and 
other deformed persons for their singularity and 
to laugh at: these had their meat in the hall, 
among the jesters and idiots, who were all 

no thiDgy ne handkthe nought ; but holdethe evere- 
more his hondes before him upon the table, for he 
hathe so longe nayles, that he may take no thing.** — Sir 
John Maundevile, p, 376. This very remarkable iden« 
tification was written at about the period of theybunct- 
ation of Mexico f as Maundevile commenced his travels, 
A. D. 1322, and returned in. 1356. This is probably 
the first mention of long-nails^ deemed, perhaps, one of 
Maundevile's lies. He was at Pekin where the Mogul 
Khans then resided, and with his companions was fif> 
teen months in the Grand Khan's service. From the 
attachment of the Moguls to the Lamas, and their 
effeminate conduct and manners,- these hardy conquer- 
ors became. so degenerated, -that they were expelled 
from China in 1369. 
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genred from the kingfs table; wh^i the rest 
was sent to the three thousand guards, who 
were in attendance in the court-yard of the ]ia- 
lace. About three thousand pots of wine^ 
such as they drink, were served with the din- 
ner^ The platters, dishes, and cups, were all 
of earth; and the king was never served in 
them a second time. His service of gold and 
silver was very rich, but he would not use it, 
as he thought it a base thing to eat twice on 
the same dish. Some a£Srm, that duMren 
were slain and dressed for Montezuma'iB table^ 
but it was not so; only of man's flesh, sacri- 
ficed, he fed now and then*. After dinner 
Montezuma ^t still; now suitors approached 
three or four times, barefoot and their 
eyes towards the earth ; and when he had an- 
swered them, gravely in a low voice, and in 

* According to Maundevile, p. 3093, it was the cub- 
torn of the Mongols to taste or eat a bit of the prisoners. 
" Aftre that thei ben zolden (yielded) thei sleen hem 
alle, and kutten of hire eres, and sovcen hem. in vyne- 
gre, and there of thei maken gret servyse for lordes." 
(Such was the language of a learned Englishman in 
the fourteenth century). 
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few wofdfl^ they retired^ waUdng backwaidp^ 
without ^er taming thm faces frcmi the mon- 
ard>. Meay of the suitois were heard and te- 
^ied to by the seotetarieB and counaeilors, who 
werein attendaaee. After t^oa audience, jesteva 
fttgeosb aud^aoaae wh» play with thdr feet, as 
ethera do with their handa, amused hia oujea* 
ty. They throw a cudgel high iu the air, and 
ctttch it like a ball 3ome. of these pbyers 
were broqght to Sptin* They stand on eadi 
Qthfxa.' ahouJldera aud the one who is highert- 
plays laany feats. 

Sometimes MontQ^aiQa would look cm while 
eth^Hi were playing at paceUztU, which is 
much like our tables; and they play with 
beaiis> squared like dice^ eaUed > patoHi,- which 
they throw out of both hands upon a mat, or 
upom the ground, where certain lines are made^ 
and they set down the chance they have thrown. 
Some of the common people will risk all they 
have at this game, and evei), lose their pwn 
peraonis to serre as slaves. * 

The king frequently visited the Tennis Court; 
The ball is made of gum, c^Ued.K^i; it is a» 
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Uftck aft pitdi> aomiewhat hesTy and hard for 
tliQ handi but light to rebotrnd^ and b^^ter than 
S]iatiifih wind balls. They play not at chases 
but at basidy or cheeky that is^ if the ball toudh 
the wall it loses: they may strike the ball with 
any part of tiieir bodies. It is lawful al this 
^une to rii^losin^ their awn bodies. The court 
is lotag and narrow, wider at the top than at the 
bottom, and higher at the sides than lat the ends. 
The walls are white aiid smooth, and in the 
side i walls Are atonesr like miU stones, with a 
hole in the xniddle, . jiist lai^e enough for the 
ball to pass: and he who strikes a ball through 
a hole, which seldom happens, has by the rules 
a right to the cloaks of all dio^e who stdnd by; 
l%ey had two images or gods of the ball, 
to which they prayed. 

Montezuma had many palaces: the one in 
which he chiefly resided hath three courts ; in one 
is a fiiir fountain, many halls, and one hundred 
chambers from twenty-thi^ee to thirty feet long; 
and one hundred baths, hot and cold. The walls 
were of mason's work of marble, jasper, and^ 
black stpnes with veins of , red; the roofs we}re 
wrought of timber, cedar, cypress and pine> 
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without naik ; and was curiously carved. The 
chambers were painted and hung with doth of 
cotton^ or else made of feathers and rabbit's hair. 
For beds they use mantles laid upon mats, or 
mats alone. There were one thousand ladies ; 
and including the attending gentlewomen and 
slaves, about three thousand, many of them 
were noblemen's daughters. Montezuma took 
i^ose which he liked best; and many he gave 
in marriage to his gentlemen*. 
. The shield or arms of the king is an eagle or 
griffin, seizing a tiger with his talons. 

lliere was another palace; which had gal- 
leries with pillars of jasper, leading to a good- 
ly garden : in which are ten or more ponds of 
fresh and salt water, full of every kind of lake 

or river bird ; mostly unknown to the Spaniards 

« 

and admirable to behold. They were careful- 
ly attended by three hundred persons. Tapes- 
try, tufts, targets, and rich mantles were made 
of their feathers, most perfectly worked. 

There is another house for birds of prey, 
hawks, and others bigger, which were esteetn- 

* The sanie was the custom with the Mongols tod 
]iica8.-«&e Ch. IV. '' Wwegr 
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ed as the most noble, these were fed with five 
hundred guinea cocks daily. 

The dwarfs and monstrous persons are kept 
in halls separately: there are some which are 
born; quite white, but this seldom happens. 

In the lower halls, in great cages of timber, 
the lions> tigers, ounces, wolves and every four 
footed beast, were kept, and fed with guinea 
fowls, deer, dogs, &c. ^ 

There were in other halls, immense vessels 
of pottery, some filled with earth, others vrith 
water, wherein were snakes as thick as a man's 
thigh, crocodiles or caymans, twenty feet long, 
vipers and other reptiles terrible to behold. The 
blood, and some say, the flesh of men sacrificed, 
were given to the snakes and beasts. It was 
pl$as$nt to see how every one of the persons 
in pharge of the animals was occupied. 

The roaring of the lions, the fearful hissings 
of the snakes and adders, the howling of the 
wolves, the yelling of the tigers and ounces, 
when they were to be fed, was a strange sight. 
It seemed a dungeon of hell and dwelling place 
of the devil; and so it was indeed, for near it 
was a hall ojue hundred and fifty feet long. 
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and tiatty broad, where was a chapel, with a 
roof covered with plates of silver and gold, 
store of ptorls> agates, tenieraldd, rubies, and 
other sorts; and this was the watMy where 
Montezuma' prayed hi 'th6 night season; and 

# • » 

where the devil appeared • unto hinii and gave 
him atiswera bccordii^ to his prayers. 

The king had some anbories contafaiiag 

all the munitions of war, bows and anow8» 

slmgB, lancets, darts, clubs, swords, bncUers, 

and gallant targets, more trim thain 8ttang4 

l%e wood they use is* very hard, and their ar* 

rows are pointed with 6int or fish hone; aaad 

are venomdiii^, if the head ri^dn ra the wound. 

The swords are ' of wdod and the edge is of 

flint; with these tbeff cut off a horse's neck st 

a Mow. They fastenthe flint on the^staffwHh 

a glue whibh never afterwards separates, tt ia 

made of a root called ^aVk^iolif^ raisp^ and mixed 

wjth the Mood of bats. Thtis they make augers 

and piercers, with which tbey bore limber Mid 

stone. ' 

This great king bad many parks, witii buck^ 
harts, hares, and other hearts ; and many fish- 
ponds for sport. — History ^ Frcmds Lcpen 
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de i^omtht, hi PHrdidii; Vol. iii. p. 1123, fte. 

. ■■.. .1 • ■ 

Clttvigero, Sook vii. 

The Mexicans were skilful g^undenets. . I^ 
garden of the lord of iztepklapraii IrdS laid out 
in four squares, an^ a Bumbec M xoadi^ and 
paths* It was planted with every variety oF 
beaiitfful and sweet-sixielmig trees^ flowering 
shrubs, aromatic herbs, and fruit-bearing trees^ . 
It was watered by canals, in which barges 
iDould pasd, with a fish-pond in the centre, si^t- 
teen , hundred paces in circumfi^ence, with 
stejis tUi the bbttofni all round it; and waa^the 
resort of innumerable water-fowl. This gar- 
den was improved by Montezuma's successor, 
and was admired by Cortez and Bemal Diaz. 
llie garden of Huaxtepec was six miles in cir- 
cumference, and a beautiful river ran through 
it* Several pleasure-houses were built in it. — 
This one was full of foreign plants, and was 
preserved many years by the Spaniards*. — Cla- 
vigero, Vol. i. p. 378. 



* This grandeur of Montezuma is almost an exact 
copy of that of the Incas : and both of them are known 
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in America^ onfy since the amval of Mango Capae, 
which was forty-two years before the foundation of 
Mexico. The arms are exactly the same as those 
used by the Mongols; and most of the rest of the arts 
and customs are so fidthfiilly copied from the manners 
of the Moguls and the Grand Khans in Kublai's time^ 
that it is only necessary to refer the reader to Marco 
'Polo, and Sir John Haundeyile to be convinced that 
it is quite impossible the similitude should have arisen 
ihus suddenly and from chance. It must be particu- 
larly recollected that there does not exist any evidence 
of the Me^cans and Peruviaiis having any knowledge of 
each other when they were discovered by the Spamards* 
Any person who is acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the Moguls in Hindoostan, will not fail to 
reco^iize many snnilarities, for which it would have 
been irksome to have sought out historical authorities^ 
nor was it deemed necessary. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Identity of the Mongols and Mexicans. 

. Pyramids. Human Sacrifices. Signs 

. of Time. Number Nine. Hierogly^ 

phics. — -Veneration for the Owl. Mes- 

ican Warrior. Funerals. Cosmago* 

ny. Vapour Baths. Silkf and Silk 

Paper. Copper Tools. Numerous 

Small Temples. 

Pyramids. 

W HEN the Mexicans, or Aztecs, took pos- 
session of New Spain*, they found the pyra- 
midal monuments of Teotihuacan, of Cholula, 
and of Papantla. They attributed these edifices 
to the Toltecs, a powerful and civilized nation. 



* The date of the arrivals of the Aztecs and Mexi- 
cans }B treated of in Ch. V XL 

AA 
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who inhabited Anahuac above five hundred 
years earlier; but it is possible that pyramids 
may be of ant^iior date to the year 648 of the 
vulgar era*. 



* This conjecture of the Mexicans is a presumptive 
proof that they considered ^ese shaped gtractures as 
betoBgng to their etBUmmi aaid accordingfy they 
themselves likewise built one. The Toltecs and As- 
tecs or Mexicans spoke the same language. Pyramids 
weM tnnial in MongdHlu *^ In the umAeat city ef Para 
Hotun, twenfy Chinese li in circumference, the found- 
ations and large pieces of the wall are to be seen, with 
Aim pyramids in rubu. This city was buiU by the 
successors of the famous Kublai. Ruins of their cities 
are to be seen in twenty places in Tartary.'* — Du 
Halde, ii. 250, S5L It is to be lamented that Du 
Halde does not mentioR the mam of the pyramids, but 
they must originally have been conriderable, to have 
caused this remark. The Mongols of Aria, although 
Mahomedans^ continued to build such structures, to 
awe and terrify their enemies. 

'' The Afogfd Eapeior, Baber, imaediolely after 
this celebrated idctory, A. D. 15S6, assumed the tide 
of Ghazi; and as a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of the battle, he ordered a pyramid to be 
built upon an eminence near the field, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of his age and nation, was stuck 
romid with th«^ heads of Ae slain. An a9in>loger, 
for his false prediction,- was severely reprimanded : bat 
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teocalU of Mexico was dedicaied to 
Tezcatlipoca, the first of the Aztec divinities 
after Teotl, who is the supreme and inviedble 
being, and to Huitzilopochtli, the god of war. 
It was bnilt by tiie Aztecs on the model of the 
pyramids of Teotfihuacan^ six years only be- 
fore the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. 

This truncated pyramid^ called by Corteii 
the principal temple, was ninety-seven metres 
in breadth, at its basis, and fifty-four metres 
hlgh^. This was destroyed by the Spaniards. 

We shall describe the ancient ones, attribut- 
ed to the loltecs: — ^The group of pyramids of 
Teotlihuacan is eight leagues north-east from 
Mexico, in a plain called Micoatl, or the Bath 
if the Dead. There are two large ones dedi- 
cated to the Sun (Tonatiuh) and to the Moon 



< < 

was presented with a lac of rupees and banished from 
the empite.*''-^I)aw*9 Hindoostan, PbL ii. 190. Timiu' 
erei^d one hundred and twenty towers, or pjmaaA9 
of ninety thousand skulls at Bagdat, — Sherrfeddin* 
* A metre is 89.3702 inches English. 
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OMEetdi): ilfey are surtomided by sereral hiin- ' 
dre^sofsmall-pyramids^ which fbmi streets, in 
exact lines from north to south, and froni east 
to west. One is fifty-five, the other fortyfour 
metres in perpendicular height. The basis of 
the first Js two hundred and eight metres^ in 
length. It is, according to Mr. Oteyza's mea^. 
surement made in 1803, higher than the My-, 
eerinus, the third of the three great pyramidls of 
peeza, in Egypt; and the length of its base 
pearly equal to. that of the Cephren. The 
small ones are nine or ten metres high, aod are^ 
said to be burial-places of the chiefs of the 
tribes. The two large ones had four principal 
stories,, each subdivided into steps« The nu^ 
cleus is^ composed of clay mixed with small 

% 

9tones, and incased by a thick wall of porous, 
amygdaloid. This construction recallq to 
mind that of one of the Egyptian pyramids of 
Sakhara, which has six stories ; and which, ac- 
cording to Pocock, is a mass of pebbles and 
yellow mortar, covered on the outside with 
rough stones. 
On the top of the Mexican teocallis were 
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twa colosBal statues of the Sun ^md Mooxltt^ 
They were of stone oovered with plates oi gold, 
wfaieh were stripped off by the soldiers of Cor- 
tez. These structures were at the same time 
tombs and tiemples^. When Bishop. Zumara- 
ga^ « Franciscan monk, undertook the destruc- 
tion of whatever related to the worship, the 
history, and the antiquitiea of the natives. of 
America, lie ordered idso the demolition of the 

* The Sun and Moon are the especial objects of 
worship of the Mongols. Teotlihuacan appears to 
be the name of the place where the pyramid standsr, 
but.it is by no means imprqbable, as thesje were tombs 
as well as temples, that they bore the names of the 
illustrious dead, like those of the Egyptian kings, 
Cheops and his* brother Cephren. 

Thiautcan; or Khan, is a Mongol name ; the Qrand 
Khan. of the Mongols, and Tartars, who was upon the 
throne of China when Sir John Maundevile was at 
Peking in dite fourteenth century^ was so named* {See 
Mb TraveU, p. 299). The Chinese History does not 
record the Tartar names, but by the date it must be 
Shun-Ti the last Mongol emperor, who was expelled 
^for his 'introducing the idolatry of the .Lamas of Thi- 
bet— Du Halde, Fol. I p. 911. There is sufficient 
similitude in the name to make it worth attention, as 
there may have' been a chief bearing that name luneng 
the Toltecs. 
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Idob of tbe plain of MiooatL We stiU disco- 
ver the lemaiiis of a stairoaM built with large 
hewn atonea, which formerly led to the j^lat- 
form of the teocaUi. 

The pyramid of Papantla is on the east of 
the above group, in the thkk forest of Tajin. 
It was discovered by chance thirty years ago; 
for the Indians carefiiUy conoeal from the 
Spaniards whatever was an object of venera- 
tion. It had six or seven stories^ is more ta- 
pering than any other, eighteen metres high, 
and only twenty-five at the base. It is built 
entirely of hewn stonesi of an extrordinary siae, 
and very beautifully and regularly shaped.— 
Three staircases lead to the top. The cover- 
ing of its steps is decorated with hieroglyphi- 
cal sculpture and small niches, the number of 
which aeems to allude to the three hundred 
and eighteen simple and compound signs of 
the days of the civil calendar of the Toltecs. — 
The greatest, the most ancient, and the most 
cdebrated in Anahuac, is the teocalU of €3io1u- 
la. A square house was discovered in the 
interior, built of stone^ and supported by cy- 
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pi«86 hMm: It eontaAtied two «keletoiks, per* 
hflfMi <^iiioferti|]iate slaves^ idob in baaalt^ and 
a great number of Fase«, curiousljr yiomislied 
wd painted, but whiob were not pvevenred: 
there was no outlet TThe bricjta ^i^re ar« 
renged like etep*work^ in the manner of some 
IJgyptian edifices. There was ea aUair at the 
top of the pyramid^ dedicated to Qoetzalcoatl^ 
the most mysterious being of the Mesaoaa my- 
thology*. He was a white and bearded man^ 
l&e the Bodiica of the Muyscas^ and high 
priest of Tuby (ToUan), legislator, and chief 
of a religpous sect Uke the Sonyasis and Boud* 
hists of Hindostan, who inflicted on themsdyes 
the most cruel penances. 

The Indians of Cbolula haye a rmiarkable 
tradition, that the great pyramid was not orig- 
inally destined to serve for the worship of 
Quetzalcoatl, which tradition is recorded in 
a manuscript of Pedro de Los Rios^ in 1656f . 



• See lemadu oa Montesuma's eonverartion with 
Cortez respecting this Baint — Page 827. 
. t This may pofldU^ aDvde to ita haraig been ofig- 
inaUy appropriated to the exhibitiiig of the ffkuSb of 
the vanquished^ according to the custom of Mongols* 
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(Here is inserted afiibolbiis origm of thiBpyift- 
mid, regemUing in many circumstances the ac- 
comit of Babel). Rios, to prove the antiquity 
bf the &ble, observes, that it was contamed' in 
a hymn which the C!holuIans sang at their fts- 
tivals, b^;faming with Tutaman hubdoM; 
words belonging to no dialect at present known 
in Mienco^r^Humboldt, Vol \. p. 81 to 97. 
' Every day, as the sun was about to rise, seve* 
tal Mexican priests, standing on the upper 
area of the temfde, with their faces towards 
the east, each with a qvail in his hand, saluted 
that luminary's appearance with music, and 
made an offering of the quails, after cutting off 
their heads. This sacrifice was succeeded by 
burning of incense, with a loud accompaniment 



* The first of these words may relate to the name 
of their countiy Tula. With regard to the second, 
we find that the Incas of Peru sang hymns in praise 
of the Sun, composed of the word hajfUi which signified 
triumph. — Seep. 1 83. After the reading of which, those 
who put any confidence in etymological proofs will not 
think the inference a strained one, that would construe 
TuUadan huUdaez to be an invocation of the people of 
Tula to the Deity. 
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of miuiical tnstrumeDts. All daily burnt in- 
cense to their^ idols^ no house was without its 
censersy and this offering of copal was a civil 
courtesy to great persons*. — Clamjgeroy Vol.m 
282, 283. 

"^ The hill of Xoehicalo is a mass of rocks, 
to which the hand of man has given a regular 
conic femit and which is divided into five sto* 
ries or terraces, each covered with masonry. 
These terraces are nearly twenty metres in 
perpendicular height^, but narrow towards the 
top as in the Aztec pyramids, the summit of 
which was decorated with .'an altar. The hill 

* It has been seen in Ch. II. that the Peruvians 
nad temples to the Sun and Moon, and watched the 
rising of the Sun. — Seep. 189. Qtigi/!9 were distinguished 
from other game by the Mongols, as if devoted to higher 
use than merely to be eaten as food. — See Marco Polo, 
J9. 340. The using of incense before great persons is 
customary with the Mongols. " When the emperor 
Tkiaut Khan passes through cities, every man maketh 
a fire before his door, strewing upon it sweet gums. 
When there are Christians, as there are in many cities, 
they go before him, in procession with the cross and 
holy water^ sjnguig Veni Creator^ Spiritus, with a high 
▼pice.** — Maundeviley p. 294. Lignum aloes was much 
used as incense in Kublai's reign. 
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is sunonndedi by a deep and very 1>road ditch, 
80 diat liie vriiole entrenclimeiit is near four 
tiKNUumd metPM in drcumfesence. On the 
lidf^ of the CofdiOeras of Plem, and on 
heights ahnost equal to that of the Peak of 
Teneriflfe, M. Bonphmd and myself hare seen 
monuments still more considerable. Lines of 
defence^ and entrenchments of extraordinary 
hagth, are fiiuiid in the pUms c£ Canada. 
The whole of these American works vesemble 
those which are daily disoorered in the eastern 
part of Asia; nations of the Mongol raoe, 
especially those who are most advanced in 
civilization, have built walls which separate 
whole provinces. Among the ornaments of 
the pyramid of Xochicalco, we distinguish 
heads of crocodiles spouting water, and figures 
of men sitting crass4egged, according to the 
custom of several nations of Asia*." — Atm- 

boidt. Vol. I p. no. 

* Seq Waro aad Sp<»t8, p. 189, where audi figtires 
of men are describe at Caraoorum, the ci^ital of the 
Mongok. Crocodiles* beads sute quite eommon in 
Chinese architecture- We find, in Strahlenberg, p» 
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Hwnan Sacr^es. 

' It k Bhown^ in this volume, that the Peru- 
irians and Meiticans^ each killed their favorite 
"irives and attendants^ to bury them with their 



365^ that the pyramidal shape for their sepulchres is 
very ancient in Tartary. *^ Some are only raised up 
of earth as high as houses, and in auch liund^ers on 
the spacious plains, that at a distance they appear like 
a ridge of hills. Others are set round with rough 
he^m stones, and some -mAx square fioee stones, and 
are of an oblong or triangular form. In some plaoea 
the tombs are built entirely of stone. Hence we find 
in the ancient maps of Grreat Tartary, a number of 
pyramids, with Aese words, in latin, ' The Pyramidal 
sepulchres of the Tartarian kings;' though they are 
not so properly pyramids. Colonel ELanifer, at Jenesai> 
told me, that when the ambassadors of the Chinese 
Tartars passed through that city, they desired leave 
to visit the graves of their ancestors.*' 

On the arrival of the Toltecs in Anahuac, they would 
naturally wish to inspire the natives with high notions 
of their power and grandeur. With respect to any ac- 
curate resemblance to the pyramids of Egypt, it is by no 
means improbable that penons may have accompamed 
ihe migration of the Toltecs, who had visited Egypt. 
The Grand Khans of the Turks in the sixth cen- 
tury, and the Mongols in the twelfth and thirteenth, 
mho resided near the rivers Irtish and Tula, had em- 
and communication with the nationa who pos^ 
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deceased lords^ and that it was also a Mongol 

• « 

custom. 

" That worship in whi^h no other offerings 
were made to the divinity than flowers, in- 
cende, and the first fruits, of their harvests/ ex- 
isted without doubt at Mexico, to the begif^ 
mng of the fourteenth century. Count Stol- 
berg has hazarded the hypothesis, that tiie 
worshippers of Vishnoo, and those of Siva, 
had spread themselves into America, and that 
the sanguinary worship of the Meacans is de- 
rived from the latter. 

^' The Mexican gods were generally the 
same with those of other nations in Anahuac, 
differing only sometimes in name, celebrity, or 
rites. Their enemies, the Tlascallans, and 
their allies of Tescuco, conformed almost en- 
tirely with the Mexicans.* 

The war with the inhabithants of the town of 
Zochimilco, A. D. 1317, furnished them with 
the first idea of a sacrifice. 

The Golhuans signified their just abhorrence 

sessed Egypt. The region of Tula and Caracoruin 
appears to' have been the head quarters of the Tartars 
irho invaded or threatened Ch]na> from early ages. 
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of '^ this first sacrifice, which was made in their 
eotintry; but> fearing the ferocity of their 
daves, and seeing them pufi'ed up with pride 
at their success in the war, they gave the kxr 
tecs their Uberty, and enjoined them to quit 
the territory of ColhuacanV 

Historians differ concerning the number of 
victims annuaUy sacrificed. Clavigero inclines 
to think it twenty thousand. Zumardga, in 
his letter, June 12, 1531, says, that above twen- 
ty thousand were annually sacrificed in the ca- 
pital alone. Some authors, quoted by Goma- 
ra, make the number fifty thousand in the 

ft 

whole empire. On the other hand, Bartholo- 
mew de Las Gasas reduces the victims to fifty 
annually, or at most one hundredf • Such un- 
certainty is there on the score of numbers, that 
others relate seventy-two thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-four, and another writer says 
sixty-four thousand and i^ixty prisoners were 

• Humboldt, Vol. i. 212-517. Glarigero, B. yi, 
and VoLi p. 118,259. The ori^pn has been <|e- 
scribed in Ch. VII. which see, p. 286. 

t Encyc Brit. « Mexico." 
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sacrificBd ftt the coiiB6cratioii of the tempte of 
Ahuitzotl, in 1486*^ althongb^ when Cortex 
was at Mexico^ in 1520, the population of the 
eity was estimated by some Spaniards at only 
abont sixty thonsandf. And it is said, that, 
thirty thousand wdre sacrificed at the coronar 
ticm of Monteznnuk 

Then is not any thing that may be less de- 
pended on than reports of numbers: bnt when 
theperBon who reports is interested in mis- 
stating the tniih, it is impossible to arrire at a 
satisfiMrt;ory condusion. In this instance. Las 
Casas, the Turtuous advocate of the Indians, 
wishes to extenuate theur horrid rites; while, 
on the other hand, to promote his own objects, 
be ontrageously exaggerates Ihe atrocities of 
the Spaniards, by charging them with the, 
massacre oij^ty mi/Ziom of the Indians in forty 

The intention of the writer in giving these 

♦ Reeg'0 Cyc *' Mexico.** 

t RobertMa, YoL iL p. 55. Gomara says, there 
were sixty thousand Jbmw* See Furchas, Yd. iii« . 
p. 1181. 
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Botes r^gardmg hunmn flscrifioef, k to prove, 
tkat, as they weve instituted in the manner de- 
scribed^ they cannot form an argmnent agamsfe 
the Aztecs being of Mongol origin, who, it ap^ 
pears> till the year 1817, offi^ed only flowers and 
fruits at the altar of thehr i^fvunty. It migfafc 
with as much justice be denied^ that tfaeCSirist^ 
ian conquerors of the Aztecs, who, in the Qu^ 
madero in Mexico, formerly consumed alive in 
the flames their miaerable fdlowrbeii^, were 
persons whose religion inculcates peace and be^ 
nevolence, and inspires consolation under those 
afflictions which are inseparable from human 
existence. 

These two atrociously inhuman institutions, 
it is curious enough to obserre, arose at near? 
ly the same period*. 



* The Spaniards would hinre redeemed many of 
their ezcesses, by the abolitioii of human sacrifices \n 
<me shape, had Aey not introduced the same fiorror 
in a manner stiU more cruet. The annals of England 
are stained with the same atrocities, which it is to bcf 
hoped are, in all countries, at an end forever. It is to 
be deplored that they esisted so lately in Mexico as 
the year 1769, if we must befieve the followmg: ** A 
few paces off, fSsunng the Alameda, is the Quemadero^ 
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. With regard to Peru, Garcillasso, YoL L 
p« 325, relates— '' That the chief priest was 
always a person of the royal blood; and that 
the sacrifices were regulated according to the 
ceremonies observed at Cuzco; and not like 
the superstitions which were practised in some 
of the proTinces, biit were forbidden by the In- 
cas. Such was the abominable custom exist* 
ing before the arrival of the Incias, of sacrificing 
men, women, and children; and of eating hu- 
man fleshV — Vega, Vol. up. 61. 



Signs qf Time. 

** The Mexican nations beUeve that the sun 
has been extinguished four times. The day 

an inclosure between four walls, filled with ovens, into 
which are thrown over the walk, the Jews and other 
unhappy victims of the inquisition; who are condemned 
to be burnt alive by judges professing a religion whose 
first precept is charity." — Voyage to Cali/brma by 
Monsieur Chappe D'AMtteroche, to observe the TVansit 
of Fenus,p.4f5. 

* Marco Polo, (p. 551) relates that human flesh was 
eaten at Kon-cha,'in China; in Japan, (jp. 578); in 
Sumatra, {p. 601 , 606, 610). 
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on whidrthe last sun appeared, hore the sign 
tocJUli, (rabbit), whiefa they reckon to have 
been A.D. 702. This fable is of Toltec ori- 
gin, and is common to the group named Chi- 
chimecks, Acolhuans, Nahuatlacks, Tlascaltecs, 
and Aztecs, and who, si^aking the same lan- 
guage, have been flowing from the notth to the 
south since the middle of the sixth 'century of 

the Christian era*. Humboldt, Vol. ii. jp. 17, 

and Fb/. i. jp. 209. 

. The twenty days of the Mexican period were 
each distinguished by these signs :-—'' A housie, 
a lis^ard, a serpent ^ a death's head, a buck, a 
rabbit, water, a dog, an ape, grass, a cane, a 
Jaguar, an eagle, king of the vultures, annual 
course of the sun, a flint, rain, a flower, a nar- 
whal, and wind. The Mexicans considered those 



* In GhroBier's History of China, ii. SOS, there is. an 
engraving of a rabbit in the Moony and whiich was em- 
broidered on dresses of ceremony. As the Sun and 
Moon are both gods of the Mongols^ it is not at aU pro- 
bable th^t the rabbit being thus distinguished in. 
Am/6fioa, is the effect of chanced* 

BB 
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days lacky, which had the ugn of the yeaz*."-*- 
Humboldt, Vol. I p. 312. 



Number Nine. 

« 

" Thb Mexicans formed a series of nine 
BignB, called lords or masters of the night. — 
We may be astonished at finding a series of 

* The twelve years of the Mogul Calendar are 
named thus: — ^The. mouse, ox, kcpard, hare, crocodile, 
serpent, horse, sheep, numkey, hen, dog, hog. The 
priests form their predictions according to the nature 
and ^fualities of these animals. — {Petis de la CroiXp 
p. 1, S09.) The five in italics may be allowed to cor- 
respond: so perhaps may the lizard and crocodile. 
The narwhal is peculiarly well known to the Moguls 
in Siberia and China. — {Wars and Sports, Ck. xvi.) 
The mouse, ox, horse, sheep, and hog, were not found 
in America. — {Enc. Brit. Afneri€a,8d Ed. p. 667.) 
Nor was Ihe hen known there. " When the Indians 
first heard the crowing of the Spanish cocks, ihey were 
fijolish enough to imagine that diey pronounced die 
name of Atahualpa, to shew the horrcw they had of 
that tyrant. Whenever the cocks crowed, the chiU- 
ren mocked them, wfaich^ when young, I ha^e o^tn 
mysdf done, by crowing aloud, Ata>hn«4l-pal It is I7 
no means true, that these birds were nattfes of Ae 
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mne tenos in a cafendar that makes use only 
of the nmnbers 5, 13, 18, 20, and 52. We may 
be tempted to look for some analogy between 
the above and the nme astrological signs of se- 
veral nations of Asia.'' -Humboldt, Vci. i 

p. 814. 

The nomber nine is very intimately connect* 
ed with Mongol superstitiims, and waa^ very 
Hkdy to be applied to events relating to tka 
night. 

** When Grengfais was elected Grand Kban^ 

all the people bowed nine times presents 

most be offered by ninee when they ate de* 

fivered^ nine bows are made. The Usbec Tai^ 
tars can this the Zagataian Audience. If a 
Mongol steal any thing, he must restore it 



country, as has been asserted by some Spanish writ- 
ers.**— ^a, Fp/. iL p. 4A5. 

Thus boih lists refer to the measure of timci and 
each is connected with augury. The Mexicans could 
not continue the references to animals unknown in the 
new wadif bnt appear to have adapted the prmc^^le 
to their noF country and almanack. The agreement, 
as far as it goes« is not at all likely to be the effect of 
chance. 

BB2 
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n%ne4oldi ; and nme times nine, if a matter of 
importance. At 1m audience, ambassadors 
must bow nhe times to a Chinese Tartarian 
em^etor.**--8tralilenber^» Siberia, p. 86. See 
also Ch. lY » in this volume. 

'' In the Asiatic system of astrology^ with 
which that of Mexico appears to have a com- 
mon origin, the twelve signs of the Zodiac pre* 
side not only over the months, but also over 
the years, the days, the hours, and even over 
the smallest parts of the hours.'' — Humboldt, 
Vol. i. p. 364. The reader who wishes for fur- 
ther conviction on this subject, is referred to 
the invaluable Researches of this enlightened 
and learned author. Vol. i. pp. 276 — 409. 



Hieroglyphic Paintings. 

m 

I 

** Thb records of the Mexicans are a species 
of picture writing, so far improved as to mark 
their superiority over the savage tribes of Ame- 
rica, among whom, when a leader returns from 
the field, he strips a tree of its bark, and 
scratches upon it some uncouth figures, which 
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r^iesentihe. order :of hismarchi the ^lambcpr 
of lus fcdlowers^ the scalps iuid jcaptiyCd he h^p 
taken, &c. ; The most valtiable of the Mexioftn 
records are to be seen in Putcfaas^in aixty-ftii: 
plates, divided into three, partsf . The fiijsjb 
contains the history of the Mexican empire 



• These celebrated hierogl3rpliics were sent to the 
Einperor .Charles Y., and the vesselwas captttred byja 
French ship of war; when they fell into the han^s of 
Andrew Thevet, the king's geographer. At his death, 
they were purchased by Richard Hakluyt, then chap- 
lain to Sk E% Stafford) the EdgUbh ambaasadQprat Paiis, 
for twenty French crowns. They were trajoslated, ip 
Sir Walter Raleigh's name^ by Michael Locke; but nb 
one was willing ' to * incur the expense t?f engraTm^ 
them. At the death of Halduyt, tibi^y^ w|dbi }ii9 papfTf^ 
wc9rebe<jueathed to Purchas ; who ''obtained with much 
earnestness the cutting thereof for the press, being a 
thing desired by Sir Henry Spehnan; who, in regard 
of his wise spell in divine andbwnwl^iarohvgi M.r§a^ 
to exhibit himself .in deed, whatever any mati can spell 
out o{ Spel-man.*' — Purchas^ Vol.m. p, IO66." SKak^ 
speiite and Milton, contemporaries with 'Pairohatf, 
might have gravely admired this notable pun; but as 
Clavigero says, regarding the mmk's conjecture^ *^ th^t 
the quadfupedB Were conveyed frobi the bid ta 'die aew 
world by tingels," it won't do in these days*' « .• 
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wilder its ten mimarelis; ike seomid is m tri- 
ibQte roD; thethird is a code of Amr instito* 
tions. Tkmgs, not wanb, are lepieaented^ 
4md they do not exhibit ideas to the mder- 
standing, 'the fignns of meii^ quadr^eds^ 
Ac. are extKemely nide and awkward*. 

" \niatever was the snbstanoe employed for 
the manuscripts^ they were abnost always fold- 
ed in sigaag, and hefgm the paintiiig was un- 
folded, it had the most complete res^nUance 
with our bound books. Whether they are of 
skin or paper of fifagoey, they open in a maimer 
perfectly similar to the Siamese nutnuscripts, 
preserved in the public library at Paris, which 
ate idso folded in angseagf. This mode of hie- 
roglyphic painting has been practised in the 
Tale of Anabuac since the seventh century. — 
We are ig^mrant irhether this system was in- 
vented in the new continent^ or whether it was 

> 

owing to the emigration of some Tartar tribe 

* Robertran, B. viL 

t Siam fadoDged to Kublfti» and there were, very 
probably, Siamese with the Invadeis of Japan. 
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aoqiuinted with the- exact 4iix9tion of the 
year** 

It cMMt he denied that the Hfemeima be- 
hwg to a race ^ mm^ who, like Tartar and 
Mm^cl hordes are Jimd ^ imUafing the farm 
tf Directs. Ev9iry HiiBg is ex^qted in the 
mpst incorrect {Mroportionsj which deniM^s the 
infiuicy of the art; but we must not forget^ 
that people who express their ideas by paint- 
ings and who are compelled^ by tlmr state of 
■soeietys to make frequent use of mixed hie- 
nog^yphiea^ writing, attach as little import- 
•ance to correct painting, as the literati of 
Europe to a fine hand-writing in their manu- 
scriptsf.'* 

^' The first bishop of Mexico issued an edict 
to commit all records of the ancient history to 
the flames. The sucoefisors of the first monks 



* The Toltecs introduced, in the seventh century, 
die exact CUnesemode of e^iiyiting the length of the 
year, and these hieroglyphics were also then first used. 
These are strong confirmations of the Toltecs having 
come from the river Tuk, In Mongolia. -See Ch. VII. 

t Humboldt, Vol. i. p. 163 t^ 168. 
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lamented this fanaticd zeal, as nothing remain- 
ed of the history of the empire, but traditioti 
and some fragfnenis of their paintings, which 
had esieiaped the Jbarbarom vesearcuhes of S^fim- 
maragai'* — Robertson, Vol.W.p.Vll. 

Clavigero asserts, that many more than Ito^ 
bertson allows, escaped destruction; that (^ 
' paintings were very numerous, and if they had 
remained, the history would - be perfect. . The 
chief school was at Tescuco:— ^'* There, in the 
square of the market, a mass like a little jnoun- 

tain was reduced to ashes, to the inexpressible 
• • • 

affliction of the Indians. From this time for- 
ward the Indians, who possessed any, were so 
jealous, that it was impossible for the Span- 
iards to make them part with one of them.** — 
'Cl(wigef*Oj Vol. i. p. 407. 

^ Boturini, in a work published at Madrid, 
in 1746, founded on manuscripts of /9u/m;i att- 
thors lately discovered, says — ' The eclipse of 
the sun, at the death of our Saviour, was mark*- 
ed in the Toltec paintings 7. Tochtli, and that 
some learned Spaniards, well acquainted with 
their paintings, having compared their cfaro* 
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nology with oui's^ fpuDd, that they redsdjaed 
from the creation tp the birth of Christ five 
thousand one hundred and nihetyrmne yesrs^ 
which is exactly the computation of the Ra-' 
man calendar.' I leave the prudent tSiii&M 
form his own judgment; but it is certain^ thai; 
the Toltecs had a distinct knowledge of the 
Deluge, Babel, Sec." ^-^CkwigerOyVolA. p. 87. 



< ' ■ 



Veneration for the Owl. 



*\ Before this statue, (the sacrificial stone^ 



^ The Mongols claim descent from Japhet.- 

Qhoii, FoU i. p. 5« With respect to the paiatings, tlie 

Indians are said to have ezeeuted others^ to repair .the 

)oes of those which were burnt. — {ClavigerOf p. xxnJ) 

The' one regarding the eclipse was, no doubt, a trick; 

to iJease or deceivethe Spaniards. It is npt, howereri 

jmpirobah]e» that some of the paintings that were, had? 

den, may,. by accidentSi be possessed by EuropeaoSk 

There is jio question whatever of those in Purchaa 

I .being genuine; but as. those, composed fi:om> niiemorjK, 

must be three; centuries old, how is it pos^Me to as* 

xiertain.their correctness, or .to distimguiah them firow 

( ;real originals? So imperfect are the anpals .of Mexico, 

J that the history of Tizoc, who died in 1482, is ob^eure^ 

—See Ctamgero, Fol I 197. 
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is plaoed two of Ae original incense bnnlem 
scolptured in atone on pedestals: cme mpre- 
stnts a recambent human figure, supprnting 
the appaiatus for fire; the other, an Owl ^ 

ioeryfim w^rhiunu/Up^I' Mr. Bmllodf^ de- 

scriptiam ff the EaMhUumj p.9&. 

* The stff/ was venemted by the Mmgols, for the 
foUowing reason : '' Genghis Khan rode out with a 
few men to take a yiew of the country which he had 
subdued, when he was suddenly surroonded by the 
enemy, and his horse was slain: his people Awlring 
the Khan was killed, fled and were pursued ; the ene- 
my knew not that the emperor was of the party: and 
when they returned from the pursuit, they sought for 
straggleib, and dew some in the thick wood. "When 
:they come to the spot where the emperor was, they 
aaw -an owl, wUdi had pecdied on a tree near where 
Gknghis stood ; on which one of the soldien add dood, 
f^ there can be no one there, for there is a bird sitting 
hi the tree;" and they went their way« Thus did die 
enperor escape death. At night he joined his people, 
who Aanked immortd God, and the bird, by whom 
their lord had been saved* For this reason, they tpor* 
skip tie omri, and wear Us faaihers on ikrir head widi 
fevereiice, deeming themselirea blessed, and safe fton 
dl perils.^ Jraini4lm3e, p. «72. SirakMkerg, p. 434. 
The Mexicans, says Clavigero, had sculptors among 
them, when they left their native land of Asdan. -^ 
FbL i. p. 41S« There were sculpiars at Cavacoram. — 
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A Mewiam Warrior. 

** Thk figme of the warrior^ in the rriief of 
OaucHy preaente an eztnordinary mixture oi 

coetumes. ^Thecnciiaiiients of his head-dress, 

which has the shape of a hefanet^; tihoseofthe 
ataadard, {^gmm\ wfaidi he holds in the left 
band> and on Which we see s bird> as on the 
standard of Ocoteloico; are fonnd on all the 
Axtec pidntmgsf. The Test, with long nar- 
row sleeves, resembles the garment which the 

See Ware and Sporiif Ch.Y. It is wit hninobdble, 
that they brou^t the owl with tb^m* The owl which 
saved Grenghis Khan's life, has, probably^ beea the 
cauae of the Incaa' and JBmpcrorB* of Histdooftan wear* 
ing the feathers on their heads. The piiesta of the 
Sun also wear them, as represented in Vega's history. 
These priests were always of the royal Uood. 

* It is natural to suppose^ that whatever customs 
obtained in die origmal counti^ and nalion of the Az- 
tecsj they might be somewhat modified by those of a 
new country and climate. The M<Hagds wore iron 
hefanets.— Psiif de la Croix, p. 268, Sherefeddin, Vol. 
Ljp. 493. 

t The bird cannot be known without seeing the pic- 
ture. — See Bemarks on the Owl. 
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Mexicans name Ichcahuepilli; but the net 
which coyera ihe ahoiddera, la ah ornament no 
longer to be met with among the Indians*. — 
' Below tte girdle is the spotted skin of a jaguar 
with its tailf . The Mexican warriors, in or- 
der to. appear more terrible^ wore wooden hel- 
duets, in the fbmi of a tiger's head, with the 
teeth in the jaws. Two skulls of enemies are 

tied to the girdle];/ —Humboldt, Vol \\.p. 132; 

•• • • • 
• • • * 

*' TUb' net >6^ to icatob meiu^HtimbQldt'y VoidL 
SOS.) It is |in ancient mode, - adopted by Tartars to 
catch their enemies. They were used in Tamerlane^s 
army. — Sherefeddin, Vol. i. 404. 
/ ' t Skirisofrt[f«r* (there are no tigers in America) arfe 
'mueh 4i6ed by the Mongols. When Tamerlane invad- 
eA Russia^ his horses w&te eovered with such skins. 
^^SkerefMdin, Fol. i. 8SQ. They send from Saniai*- 
catid to Pegu, to purchase skins of tigers. — Vincent!^ 
JUmCf p. 159. It is very usual 'in history to call leo- 
pards and panthers by the name of tigers, particularly 

in Africa, where the tiger ianot known. 

• • • 

X Many barbarous nations have worn the skulls of 
beasts in warfare. The preserving of the skulls of 
enemies, as trophies, is a notorious Mogul custdAi. 



.L 
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Funerals. 



*^ When a king of Miexico diedj a lock of 
his hair was cut off as a reHck, (for therein lay 
the remembrance of his soul)» an emerald was 
put into his mouth, and his body was wrapped 
in ' seventeen costly and curiously wrought 
mantles. Upon the outer mantle was the de- 
vice or iarnks of that idol to which he was most 
devoted, and in whose temple the body was to 
be buried. Upon the king's face was a vizor, 
painted with devilish gestures, and beset with^ 
jewels ; then they killed the slave whose office 
it was to light the lamps, and make fire to the 
gods of his palace. They then carry the body 

to the temple, with targets, arrows, maces and 

• > 

ensigns to throw into the funeral fire. The 
high priest, some of whom are called Papas, 
and dress in black, and his crew, receive him 
with a sorrowful song, and drums and flutes ; 
and the body is cast into the fire, together with 
jewels, and a dog newly strangled, as a guide. 
Then about two hundred persons are sacrificed 
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by the priests, to serve him. The foarth day 
fifteen slaves, upon the twentieth day five, and 
on the sixtieth three are sacrificed for his sonL 
The ashes and the lodk of hair, with another 
whidi had been saved from the time of his 
fairth, were put into a chest painted on the in- 
side with devilish shapes ; on which chest was 
the image of the king. The king of Mechna 
can observed the like bloody rites ; many gen* 
tlewomen were appointed to offices in the ser- 
vice of the deceased, and, while his body was 
burning, were killed with clubs, and buried four 
and four in a grave: slaves and free maidens 
were killed to attend the gentlewomenV — 

* At Sachion, in Tangut, (where there are Turco- 
mans, Nestorian Christians, and Mahomedans), which 
belongs to the Grand Khan, on die decease of a per* 
son of rank, whose bodyis to be burnt, the astrologers 
ascertain die year, day, and hour of his birth, and fix 
the time for the funeral at the period of the same plan* 
et being in the ascendant, even should they wait for 
six months, in which case the body is preserved with 
gums, in a pamted coflin. They provide a number of 
pieces of paper made of the bark of a tree, upon which 
are painted figures of men, women, horses, camels, 
money, and dresses, all of which are burnt with die 
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AcMta and Oamara in Purehas, Vel. v. p. 378. 
*' Jn one tomb^ which was in the tower of a 



corpse for his use in the next world. Daring the ce- 
remony, provisions are supplied, and all the musical 
instruments are sounded. Father Gerbillon says, it is 
the custom of the Tartars to bum the bodies of per* 
sons of high rank, and to preserve the bones and ash- 
es: but many of them do not bum the bodies, except 
the persons have died out of China, or in war&re; the 
Chinese themselves sometimes do the same. The prince, 
says a missionary, has forbidden the fooHsh-custom 
which the Tartars have, of burning valuables, and« 
sometimes, even their domestics with the bodies of 
their lords. — See Marco Polo, B. L CA. xxxvL and 
noiee 328, 8S2. The priests in Thibet wear black. 
Purehat, Vol. v. 413. The funeral ceremonies at 
Kinsay are very similar to those at Sachion, the sub- 
stituting of drawings upon paper for the real persons, 
being a reform, probably introduced by Chinese au- 
thority. The reader is referred to Ch. VI. ' ' Tangut,- 
where he will find all these customs practised, either in 
Assam, or other parts of that region. The dog, it will 
there be seen, was the fiivourite food of the Assamese, 
The astrology, and the whole comparis(Mi, appears con- 
chisive of a common origin. Were Montezuma's race, 
Aztec Mongols from Assam 7 It is Ceut frqpn improbable. 
The dephants found in the Mexican tomb would ap- 
ply to all Mongols and Tartan, bat peculiarly to the 
grandees of Assam ; which kingdom was, in the thir- 
teenth century, a part of Kublai's empire. We are 
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temple, the Spaniards foiiBd two hundred add 
forty ounces of gold, and the Anonymous Con- 
queror was present at the digging of another, 
in which there was double that weight, says 
Cortez." — See Clamgero, B. vi. 



Cosmogony. 

** The cosmogony of the Mexicans, their 
tradition of the mother of mankind^ fallen from 
her first state of innocence; the idea of a great 
inundation, in which a single family escaped 
oh a raft; the history of a pyramidal edifice 
raised by the pride of men, and destroyed by 
the anger of the gods ; the ceremonies of ablu- 
tion practised at the birth of cliildren, &c. all 
these circumstances led the Spanish priests, 

still very imperfectly informed regarding the geogra- 
phy and history of Assam. 

■ The bigoted Mahomedan, in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, from whose description that country is chiefly 
known^ b a bad and uncertain guide. It may be pre- 
BUmedy that the intercourse of the British with Assam, 
during the Burmese war, will throw some light on thb 
subject. 
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who w6re with the army at the conquest^ to 
the belief that, at some very distant epoch, 
Christianity had been preached on the n^w con- 
tinent. It v& no way doubtful that Nestorian- 
ism was known in the north-east of Asia." — 
Humboldt, Vol i. p. 196. 

The Peruvian^ were acquainted with the 
same allusions to the deloge and Noah. ^—£fe^ 
Vega, Booh \. Ch: %ym^ 



Vapour Baths. 

The Mexicans had vapour baths: they were 
built of raw bricks, and were like ovens, about 
six feet high, and eight in diameter. The 

* The Mongols were familiar with the bible history. 
They claim descent from Japhet. '^ Nui dispersed 
his three sons. Ham to the Indies, Sam to inhalMt 
Iran, and the youngest Japhu into the conntry of Kut- 
tup Shamach. After he had quitted the mountain 
where the ark rested, he went to settle about the rivers 
Atdl (Volga), and Jaigick (Yaik). He left«ight sons, 
.Tujpk, Russ, Japhis, &c." The despent fro;n Japhis 
to Mungal Khan, is traced at length. — Abul Qkazi 
Bahader^ Part i. Ch. i. ii. iii. See Semarhs on Man^ 
go's Cross, p. 227. 

cc 
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stones we made quite hot, upon which water 
is thrown, and the patient is beaten with a 
bunch of herbs on the ailing part, and fidls in- 
to a copious sweat*. — Ctdv. Vol. \. p. 430. 



Silk Paper. 

** Silk was sold in the market of Mexico. — 
Cortez's Letter to Charles F* Pictures are stiD 
preserved, done by the ancient Mexicans upon 
paper made of silkf ;*• — CUw. Vol. i. j9. 71. 



* This is an exact description of the Russian baths, 
and which are in use in many parts inhabited by Tar- 
tars and Mongols. 

t The silk paper, made at Samarcand, is the ffiiest 
in the world. — Petis de la Crcix, jp. 9S&. China also 
has such paper: nor is it impit)bable, that as some of 
Ihe MongoU were on shore at Japan, they might have 
procured such paper there. This single object is a 
proof of Asiatic origin, whether the paper was brought 
from Asia^ or made in Mexico; the first is ihe most 
probable. ''In the temples of the Cahnucs were 
found manuscripts in die Tangut, Mongol^ and Cal- 
ihuc characters, upon thick paper, made of cotton or 
wak^'^—Strahknberg, p. 325. 
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The Ittexicaiis^ among their aas(aritie8» boared 
tlieir tongues with pieces of canef. — Clamger^, 



^ The Peruviaiis made their i^rms, kniTes> 
carpenters* tools^ large pins^ hammers for their 
forges^ and mattocks^ of copper ; for which rea- 
son they sedE it in prefieitnoe to gold. — VagH, 
Baokv* Ch.xr. 

The rude tribes in America made their 
hatchets of stone, or flint; their agricultural 
implements were of wood. But the Mexicans 
and Peruvians were acquainted with the me- 
thod of applying copper to the purposes for 
which iron is used in other countries J. 



t This is a custom with the lowest casts in Hindos- 
tan, where the writer has seen them use a thin iron rod. 

t It is diiBcult to imagine that the Incas, on their 
first appearance, had not some arms, spears, &c. of 
iron : but a few years would consume such predous trea- 
sure, and the recoDection of it be lost. In Kamt- 
chatka, at. the period of the Russian conquest of that 
.country, early in the eighteenth century, the use of 

CC2 
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m 

Cortez wrote to ChariesY. that, from the 
top of one temple in Cholula, he had counted 
more than four hundred towers of others. — 
Some were nothing else than smaU terraces of 
trifling height, upon which was a little chapel 
for the tutelar idol*. — Clmigero,Vol. i. p. 267, 
rol.ii..p.387. 

• ■ / 

iron was. no more known than among the Mexicans, 
when discovered by the Spaniards.'* — fiell of Anter^ 
fnonjff p. 178. The Japanese use copper and brass 
tooU, although they have iron, and use tools made of 
that metal also: we may therefore conclude that they 
have some mode of hardening copper. Household 
goods, cramp-irons in ship-building, and many instru- 
ments which in other countries are of iron, are made 
in Japan of copper or brass. — Kismpffr^ p. 109. 

* There is scarcely a Mongol prince but who has 
a pagod, although there is not a house in his territory. 
—Du Halde/n. 257. 
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CHAFFER IX, 



Description of the Fossil Mastodon. 



vIF this fofisil there are five species* which 
may be considered as forming a distinct and 
hitherto unknown genus : 

1. The great Mastodon of the Ohio. 

2. The Mastodon with narrow grinders, re- 

mains of which have been dug up^t Se- 
iporre, and many other places in Europe, 
and also in. America. 

3. The little Mastodon, with small grinders. — 

This species is much less than the pre- 
ceding, and was found in Saxony. 

4. Mastodon of the Cordilleras. This species 

was discovered by Humboldt, in South 
America. Its grinders are square, and 
it appears to have been equal in size to 
the great one. 
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5. Humboldtean Mastodon, lliis^ which is the 
smallest species, was found in America by 
Humboldt. 



llie great Mastodon bears a considerable 
degree of resemblance to the elephant, in its 
tusks and geiieiral osteology, the form of the 
grinders eascepted. Cuvier concludes, that it 
could not have fed itself without the aid of a 
trunk. 

Dimensions of the skeleton of the great Mas- 
todon found by Mr« Peale, and placed in 
the museum of natural history in P]iiladel- 
phia. 

Height over the shoulders II 

Ditto over the hips 9 

Length from the chin to the rump . . . 16 
From the point of the tusks to the end 
of the tail, following the direction of 

the curve. . ^ 81 

In a straight line 17 6 
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Width ofthe hips and body. . . * . . 5 8 

Length of th6 largest vertebra 2 3 

oftfaeloqgestrib 4 7 

of thetqsks 10 7 

Gircumference of one tooth 16^ 

Weightpf the whole skeleton, lOOOlbs. 

Tbd form of the crown of the molares or 
grinders is nearly rectangular. The sub^ 
stance of the teeth is of two kinds only: thet 
inner) or osseous part; and the outer, or ena- 
mel; which is very thick, and has no kind of 
cement or cortieal. This very important dif- 
ference brings this animal nearer to the hippo- 
potamus and the pig, than to the purely herba* 
ceous Imimals, like the elephant. The crown 
of the grinders is divided by deep open fur- 
rows> into a certain number of transversal 
ridges; and these ridges are again divided in- 
to two large irr^^lar pyramidal obtuse points, 
a little rounded. The cix>wn, therefore, is 
studded with these pyramidal points, disposed 
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in pairs; it is, however, very different from 
the teeth (^ the camivoroiis animals, which 
have only« one principal longitudinal furrow, 
divided into lesser indentations, like a saw. — 
The teeth of the elephant have, on the crowui 
several little transverse walls, divided into a 
number of small tubercles, and these grow flat 
early; whereas the tubercles or cones, on the 
tooth of the mastodon, being much larger, 
the crown remains long mammillated. It was 
this circumstance, of the grinders bcSng stud* 

ded with points, that gave rise to the opinion 

« 

of the mastodon being carnivorous. 

The number of grinders, acc6rding to Cuvier, 
are six on each side, three above and three be- 
low. 

The structure of the jaws indicates that the 
mastodon had tusks, likQ the elephant or morse. 
The number of tusks which occur with the 
teeth further confirms thi^ opinion. 

. A skull was found by Mr. Peale, which 
proves this taxA, being furnished with alveoles. 
The curvature of the different tusks varies as 
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pi«88 beams: It contained two skdetotts, p»^ 
hapa of iunfertiinato slaves^ idols in basalt^ and 
a great number of vases^ curiousif vaniished 
and painted, but wbicb were not pfeserred: 
th€sre was no outlet Tbe bricbi wiere ar* 
ranged like step*work^ in the manner of some 
SJgyptian edifices. There was jsn altar at the 
top of the pyramid^ dedicated to Qnetzalcoatl^ 
the most mTsterious being of the Mescan my- 
thology*. He waa a white and bearded maiv 
like the Bochica of the Mnyscas^ and high 
priest of Tula> (Tollan)> legislator^ and chief 
of a religpous sect like the Sonyasis and Bond* 
hists of Hindostan^ who inflicted on themsdves 
the most cruel penances. 

The Indians of Cbolula have a remarkable 
tradition^ that the great pyramid was not orig- 
inally destined to serve for the worship of 
QuetzalcoaU, which tradition is recorded in 
a manuscript of Pedro de Los RioSr in 165Gf*. 



• See remarks <m Montesmna's eonvenstion with 
Cortez respecting this saint — PuLgfi dXi. 
. t l^his may possifaly aBnde to its halving been orig- 
inally appropriated to the exhibituig of the d^uUs of 
the vanquishedi according to the custom of Mongols. 
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Chiist: tliiB makes the American bones ei^t 
centurierty at the least, more recent, and their 
condition corresponds with these dates. Re- 
specting the circnmstance of some of the 
bones being (qs has been asserted) much 
laiger than those of the dephant; these re- 
marks were made before an accurate compari- 
son was ascertained. The measurement of the 
one given in this chapter by no means exceeds 
the iHze of numerous elephants reported in 
history. Such is the love of the marvellous, 
that when these bones were first discovered, 
Bufibn says, *' The mammmU, whose enonnous 
bones we have frequently considered, and con* 
ceived to be six times larger than the biggest 
elephant, eidsts no more."* According to Mul- 
ler, it should be one hundred and thirty«4;hree 
feet in length, and one hundred and five in 
height.*^C2OTf^^o, Vol. ii. jp« 286. John Hunt* 
er pronounced it damiwrous^ If sudi very 
high authorities, only ajhw years ago, have 
£dlen into such palpable errors and absurdities, 
we must conclude that science, regarding such 
objects, is yet in its infancy : but it is at pre- 
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of mnsical instniments. AH daily burnt in- 
cense to thdr idolBy no house vros without its 
censers^ and this offering of copal was a civil 
courtesy to great persons*. — Clavigero^ Vol.u. 
282, 283. 

"^ The hill of Xochicalo is a mass of rocks, 
to which the hand of man has given a regular 
conic fonUt and which is divided into five sto- 
ries or terraces, each covered with masonry. 
These terraces are nearly twenty metres in 
perpendicular height,, but narrow towards the 
top as in the Aztec pyramids, the summit of 
which was decorated with .'an altar. The hill 

* It has been seen in Ch. IL that the Peruvians 
*liad temples to the Sun and Moon, and watched the 
rising of the Sun. — Seep* 189. Quoiis were distinguished 
firom other game by the Mongols, as if devoted to higher 
use than merely to be eaten as food. — See Marco Poh, 
p. S40. The using of incense before great persons is 
customary with the Mongols. ** When the emperor 
TIdaut Khan passes through cities, every man maketh 
a fire before his door, strewing upon it sweet gums. 
When there are Christians, as there are in many cities, 
they go before favn.in procession with the cross and 
holy water, sjnging Veni Creatpr, Spiritus, with a high 
voice.** — MaundevUe, p. 294. Lignum aloes was much 
used as incense in Kublai's reign. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Wild Elephants at CkocOy in New Granada. 

Remains of Mastodontes and Ele- 

phants found in America. Entrench^ 

fhents. Inscriptions. Antiquities 

found in Tombs^ resembling Mongol and 
Chinese. 



Wild Elephants in America. 

JLt is now certain that wild elephants are in 
existence in New Granada. 

** Commenced preparations for my depart- 
ure from Choco. In the evening made an ex- 
cursion with Sen'* Ziereso^ Don Louis^ and others 
to a small hill commanding the town ; when^ the 
evening being tolerable^ we had a fine view of a 
ridge of mountains which divides this valley 
from the Pacific Qcean : their summits are en- 
tirely covered with snow. The smoke of a 
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volcano is to be seen^ which iis situated on the 
other side of the summit of the mountains. -^ 
From a small chain of liills, hear to this range 
of mountains, with a good glass, have been, 
seen numbers of the camivoraus elephantsj^ec^ 
ing an thepUma which skirt those frozen re- 
gions. Their enormous teeth have occasion- 
ally been seen : but no one has yet succeeded 
in getting near to them. There are great 
quantities of wild cattle in these plains, to kill 
which the Indians sometimes make excursions* 
This chain of mountains runs north-east and 

south-west/' Captain C.8. Cochran^ s Jour- 

7ud in Colainbia^ Vol. ii. p. 390i 
' ^' The bones of the mammoth which have 
been found in America, are as large as those 
which have been found in the old world. It 
may be asked why I insert the mammoth, as if 
they still existed?- - I ask, in return, why I 
should omit it, as if it did not exist? The tror 
ditionary testimony qf the Indians is, that this 
animal still exists in the northern and western 
parts of America. He may as well exist in 
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those uoeiqilored patt» now, as he did former- 
ly where we find his bones.*"— ilfr. JqfferwnlM 
Note$ &H tie State of Virgma^p. 73. 

Note^ Choco is the place where we may 

suppose that amne Mongels landed. There is 
im inspriptionj such as those people mark the 
rockii with in Asia, not &r from this quarter- 
ed p* 214.) lliere are bones oi elephants 
mA mastodontes found in this country. Whe- 
ther the fossil teetii of the mastodontes be de- 
riTed from the elephants first landed, or from 
those mentioned by Captain Cochrane, it 
amounts to a pvoof, that that kind of elephant 
is not extinct. These wild elephants not be- 
ing known to Baron Humboldt, -is a notable 
j^roof of the extraordinary ignorance in which 
the world still remains regarding what Ameri- 
ca may contain. 
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Fossil Banes cf Elephants and Mastodantes 
foumd in America. — See Map, Nas. 1, 2. 

At Cape St. Helen's, whefre the giantslanded, 
bones, skulls, and grinders have been found. — 
See p. 54 qf this Vol. At Puerto Viejo, and 
in the haven of Truxillo, bones^ and jaws with 
teeth three and four fingers long^^-^-Anlome 
Oalvtmufs Diseoveties, JSaUuyt, Vol. iv. p. 46. 
Humboldt, Vol. n. p. 21* 



See Map, No. 3. 

At Villa de Ibarra, province oi Quito, the 
point of an ivory tusk, calcined, was found at 
the height of one hundred and seventeen toisep. 
^ Ce tr(m9on etant moins comprime que ne le 
sont d'ordinaire les defenses du mastodonte, 
pourroit &ire croire que les vrais elephans k 
dents molaires composees de lances, ont auvsi 
laisse de leurs depouilles au midi de llsthme 
de Panama; mais j'avoue que pour ne ri^ 
laisser k desirer sur un fait aussi important k 
constater, ei dont ce seroit 14 la premiere pre- 
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uve, il seroit k desirer que ce fragment de de- 
fense eut ete accompagne de quelque partie 
de molaice. — Cuvier, p. 158* The figure 3 
upon the map is placed too high north. 



See Map, No. 4. 

Bones of mastodontes and of fossil elephants 
belonging to a species that has disappeared 
from the surface of the globe, abaimd In the 
kingdom of New Granada, and on the ridge of 
the Mexican Cordilleras. — Cuoier Mem. de V Inr 
etit Close qf Physical and Mdthem. Sciences, 
year YII. p. 14. The plain also which is two 
thousand seven hundred metres in height^ and 
extends from Suaca to Santa Fe de Bogota, 
bears the name of the Field of the Giants. — 
Humboldt, Vol. ii. JO. 21. 

Note. — ^The origin of the bones found at 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, may be attributed to the tradt* 
tions and history given in Ch. II. to which 
the reader is referred. 
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See Map, No. 5. 

At Hue-huetoca near Mexico, some laminss 
of a large grinder were found: they are en- 
tirely like those of the fossil elephant of Sibe- 
ria. — Cumer. 



. I was told,, that giants' bones were disco- 
vered in an ancient tomb in the city of Mexi- 
co; and also in another place in the same 
kingdom, by which we may infer that giants 
have really ejdsted, and that what authors 
have written about them is not fiBtbulous. — 
Oarcittdsso de la Vega, Vol. \i. p. 394. 



** When I was at Mexico in 1586, we found 
a great giant buried in the fium called Jews 
du Mont, whose tooth was as big as the fist of 
a man, and all the rest in proportion; I saw 
it and .wondered at his deformed greatness.'"— 
AcoHa in Pwrehas, m. 1002. Vol. v. p. 884. Gi- 
gantic skeletons have been found at Tescuco, 

DD 
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Toluca> and QuauhximalpaB, (all in Anahnac)* 
— Clavigero, Vol. i. p. 84. 



See Majpy No. 6. 

It is probable that the Olmeeks or HuIt 
mecks^ and the Xikalancs boasted^ that their 
ancestors had combated and destroyed the 
giants or qtdiumetin, op the f<p(rtite plmn of 
'Haseala, because we find on tius apof taohr 
teeth of mastodm^ea and dephants^ Wliicit in 
every cduiitry the people, take for tfte^ of iMO 
of cokfBsal statiue''--iJtt«kAoi(ft» Vol ii. pp. 
21,249. 

Note.^^By this remark the tmditidnft aM 
supposed to have been, in vented from finding 
the bones. The reader is referred to p. 92 on 
that sutqeet. So new is the discussion of 
these questions, that Clavigero insista on these 
grinders having belonged to human giants; 
and he is an at^thor of extensive erudition. It 
is from the accuracy of very moderanattnraliata, 
that we shall be able at last to arrive dt the 
truth. Vega and Acosta also considte Aeae 
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bones to be humao. As the Tlascallans ar- 
rived in Anahuac after the year 1 1 78, and as 
BO airthor datM tbe foundation of Mexico ear- 
lier thai 1824^ and » a skeleton of an ele* 
phant was found in a tomb in Mexico; (Clavi-- 
gexOp Vol. i. pb 84, says, I know that some of 
these giants* hones have been ftmnd m /omftf^ 
which appear etidei^y to havo been made ov 
purpose); we may safely oonelude that the trsr 
ditiiHis a«e founded on/Mfo« 



See Map, Ko. K. 

On tbe ridge ol the . Mexican CordiUeraSj 
bones of mastodomtes and elephants abound* — 
BumiMt, Vd. n.p.^h 

Note. — The reader is referred to the account 
of the battle between the Meadeana and Tlaa- 
callans, p. 297, in which the action of living 
elephants is described. 
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See Map, No. 8. 

^ The skeletons found near the rirer called 
the Great Osages, (N. Lat 3S^ W. Lon. 98^ 
30^) were neatly in a vertical position^ as if 
ithe animals had simply sunk into the mud and 
been buried there. According to a letter fhnn 
Mr. Smith Barton, professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania, to M. Cuvier, ^ An intdUgetit 
traveller had seen near thfit river thousands of 
these bones, and had collected seventeen tusks, 
some of which were six feet in length and a 
fi)ot in diameter; but the greater part of 
these bones were much deccMnposed.** Mr. 
Barton sent a grinder to M. Cuvier, so that no 
doubt can be entertained that these bones be- 
longed to the mastodon." — Ree^s Cye. Addend- 
da, "^ Mastadmr 



See Map, No. 9. 

'' At Bigbone-lick in Kentucky, (N. Lat 
S6^ 45', W. Lon. 85<» 5'), many bones; three of 
the elephant's grinders are in the museum at 
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Paris. According to Mr. Rembrandt Peale 
these grinders are not numerous, and are like 
those of Siberia. They are " dans un grand 
etat de decomposition^ non accompsgnees des 
autres os, si oe n'est peut-etre des defenses; 
d'oii cet estimable artiste oonclut que la de- 
9truction de T elephant en Amerique, est.de 
beaucoup tmierieure k celle da mastodante, 
ou que les depouiUes du premier ont 6t6 ap- 
portees d'ailleurs par quelque catastrophe.'' — 
Cucier. These were found on the borders of 
a salt marsh of black fetid mud, at about four 
feet below the surfisu^e. — Reeis Cyc. Addenda^ 
'' Mastodmr 
'^ The Ohio Indians have a tradition handed 

4 

down irom their fatl^rs respecting these mam- 
moths — ^lliat in ancient times a herd of them 
came to the Big-bone-licks, and began an um- 
versal deetrucHan of the bears, deer, elks, buf- 
faloes, and other animals which had been created 
for the use of the Indians, lliat the Ghreat 
Man above was so enraged, that he descended 
on the earth, and that the print of his feet are 
still to be seen upon the rock, and hurled his 
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bolts aiMag them till the ifriwle were slaugh- 
tered except the big bull^ who^ when wotmded^ 
sprang round and bounded over the OIuo, the 
Wabash, the niinois^ and finally over the great 
lakes, where he is living at this day.**-— Jfr. 
J^^9mt$ notes m Virgmia, p. SO. 

Abre.**-This tradition refers in all probabili- 
ty to a hnntmg circle of Mmigob, such as was 
introduced in Mexico; and the state of the 
bones correi^nds with the epodi of the Mexi- 
can empire. The tradition probably has arisen 
from the remains of the animals, which had been 
slaughtered in the chase, being found upon the 
spot 

See Map, No. lOl 

'' A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the In- 
dians near the mouth of the Tanissee, relates, 
that after being transferred through several 
tribes, from one to another, he was at length 
carried over the mountains west of the Mis- 
souri, to a river which runs westwardly; that 
mammoths' bones abounded there; and that the 
natives described to him the animal to which they 
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belonged as etUl exiHing m the northern parts 
of their country; from which description he 
judged it to be ui elephant. Bones of the 

same kmd have lately been found some feet 

» 
below the sur£eK;e of the earth^^ in salines open- 
ed on the North Holston^ a branch of the Ta- 
missee, in north lat. 36|% west Ion. B^t"* Mr, 
Hunter, from an ^examination of the form and 
structure of the tusks^ has declared that they 
are essentially different from those of the ele- 
phant. Another anatomist^ equally celebrat- 
ed« D'Aubonton^ on a like examination^; declares 
that they are precisely the same. — Mr* Jqffer- 
saris Notes on the State of Firginia, p. 57. JSn- 
cycl. Brit '' Mammoth!" 



4 

Note on Nos. 8, 9, and 10.— The reader is re- 
lierred to the description of the supposed ilfo9ir 
gol Giettlement of Talomeco» page 258; and^ to 
strengthen the idea that these parts were exten- 
sively inhabited by people of that nation, the 
foUowisg proofe are offered :— ^ 

*' The vast mounds and walls of earth dis- 
covered in the western country, have excited 
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the astonishment, and baffled the researches, of 
all who hare seen or heard of them. 

The works at Marietta are on an elevated 
plain above the present bank of the Muakin- 
gum, on the east side, half a mile from its junc* 
tion with the Ohio. They consist of waUs 
and mounds of earth in direct lines, and in 
square and circular forms. The largest sqtiare 
fort, by some called the town, contains forty 
acres, encompassed by a wall of earth from six 
to ten feet high, and from twenty-five to thirty- 
six feet in breadth at the base. On each side 
are three openings at equal distances, resem- 
bling gateways. 

From the outlet next the river is a covert 
way, formed of two parallel walk of earth, two 
hundred and thirty-one feet distant from each 
other. On the inside they are twenty-one feet in 
height,andforty-twoin breadth at the base: but^ 
on the outside, average only five feet high. — 
This passage is three hundred and sixty feet 
long, and probably reached the river when it 
was constructed. 

Within the walls, at each comer, are elevated 
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sqOtfea a hundred and eight jr-ei^t feet Iong» 
a. hundred and thirty-two broad, and nine hig^ 
level on the summit, and nearly perpendicular 
at the sides. Circular mounds are seen thirty 
feet in diameter, and five in he^ht. 

Towards the souih^ast is a smaller fort, con- 
taining twenty acres, with a gateway in the cen* 
tre of each side, and one at each comer* These 
openings are defended, with circular mounds. 
At the outside of the smaller fort is a mound 
In form of a sugar loaf. Its base is a regular 
circle, a hundred and' fiikeen feet in diameter, 
and its perpendicular altitude is thirty feet- 
It is surrounded with a ditch four feet deep, 
and fifteen wide, and defended by a parapet 
four feet high, through which is an queuing or 
gateway, towards the fort, twenty feet wide. 

The places caUed graves are small mounds 
of earth, from some of which bones have been 

# 

taken, u^ their natural position, of a.man buried 
nearly east and west, with a quantity of isin- 
glass, (mica membranacea), on his breast. In 
others there were some bones, partly burnt. 



^ 
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. With regard to Peru, Garcillasso, y^A. i 
p. 325, relates — ^ That the chief priest was 
always a person of the royal blood; and that 
the sacrifices were regulated according to the 
ceremonies observed at Cuzco; and not like 
the superstitions which were practised in some 
of the proTinces, but were forbidden by the In- 
cas. Such was the abominable custom exist- 
ing before the arrival of the Incas, of sacrificing 
men, women, and children ; and of eating hu- 
man flesh*.*— Vega, Vol. i. p. 61. 



Signs qf Time. 

" The Mexican nations beUeve that the sun 
has been extinguished four times. The day 

an inclosure between four walls, filled with ovens, into 
which are thrown over the walls, the Jews and other 
unhappy rictinis of the inquisition; who are condemned 
to be burnt alive by judges professing a religion whose 
first precept is charity." — Voyage to CaUfbmia by 
Monsieur Chappe D'Auteroche^ to observe the TVansii 
o/FenuSfp.^. 

* Marco Polo, (p. 551) rektes that hunuin flesh was 
eaten at Kon-<;ha,'in China; in Japan, {p. 578); in 
Sumatra, {p. 601 , 606, 610). 



1 
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doubtedly bdoiiged to apetpk 9eqmmted wM 

In some of the mounds have been found 
plates qf capper rweUed together^ copper beads, 
Yttions imidements of stone, and a verycuri- 
CM imd Q^ parcehtm. The Indians r^;ard 
them with, as mueh surprise as we do* There * 
are inscriptions engraven on a large stratum of 
rocks, on the soath«east side of the Ohio, two 
miles below the mouth of Indian or King^s 
Creek, which empties into the Ohio fifty miles 
below Pittsburgh. The rocks are horizontal, 
and so close to the edge of the river, that at 
times the water covers them. 

At the distance of a few yards from the bank 
of the river, there are several large masses of 
the same kind of rock, on which there are m* 
scriptions also qf the same kind, which i^pear 
to have been engraven at the same time. 

The town of Tomlinson, state of Ohio, is 
built upon one of these square forts* Several 
mounds are within a mile: three of them are 
higher than the rest. In digging, to build 
a stable at the side of one of these, many curi« 
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cm stcMie impleoMits were fomid; one re- 
sranbled a syringe: there was a pestle, and rame 
oval copper beads. In another mounds in C!o- 
lonel Bigg's garden, there was a vast number 
of hunum bones, stone tools, and a stone signet 
of an oral shape, two indies long, with a figure 
in relievo, like a note of admiration, surroimd- 
ed by two raised rims. Captain Wilson ob- 
served that it was exactly the figure of the 
brand with which, the Mexican horses were 
marked. 

A tumulus twelve. feet high, and a parapet 
of five feet, with only one entrance, was sur- 
rounded by a regular ditch. One, called the 
Big Grave, is sixty H9even and a half feet high, 
with steep sides; the diameter at top is fifty* 
five feet, but the summit of the apex forms a 
bason three or four feet in depth : the base is 
half an acre. It is covered with large trees, 
and sounds hollow. Its contents may deve* 
lope the history of these antiquities. The Rev* 
Dr. Madison thinks these were fixed habita- 
tions. See the Rev. Mr. Harritfs Tour to 

Ohior James Mease, M. D. p. 478. 
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r. — ^The copper annoaT, the canons porce- 
laiD^and the hieroglyphics^correspondwithsuch 
things found in Pern and Mexico, and subject 
all these settlements to the strongest suspi- 
cion of being Chihese-Mongbl. 
* Among other proofs, there were found, by 
Soto, at Talomeco, fiirs prepared as well 
as the best in Russia or Germany, and im- 
proved by being art^ficuMy coloured. (This 
is a well known art in China, and not likely to 
have been practised by the rude Americans.) 
There were also chamois skins of ^Sfferml c(h 
kmrs^ besides an immeMe number of pearls. — 
Vegans Florida, p.i79. 

With respect to the fortifications, we have 
seen that the first act of the Mexicans was to 
throw up extensive entrenchments. The writer 
of this is of opinion with Dr. Madison, that 
some of these places were fixed habitations, for 
they resemUe those in Mongolia. Caracorum, 
the capital of Genghis Khan, was surrounded 
by a quadrangular mud wall, a German mile in 
its whole extaat. Olougyourt, the capital of 
Genghis's son, was surrounded with a quadran- 
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gular wall, with only one eatraace on each side. 
--See Ww9 and SporU, p. 189. 

''On the shore (rf the Mississipi, some BaSes 
below lake Pepin, (N. Ut 4^4^10, W.Lon.93'), 
on a fine plain, we found a partial elevation; 
which, though covered with grass, I could plain- 
ly discern had once Iteea a breast-work of 
about four feet in heig)bt» ^rtesvding abont a 
mile; its form was somewhat cirqnlarj and its 
fianks reached to the rirer. It w«s sufficient- 
ly capaciow to cover five thousand men, and 
though much de&ced by timcu ev^ery angle was 
distinguishable, and appeared as r^ular, and 
foshioned with as much military sAall u it 
planned by Vauhan himselfw Perhiyis the 
hints h^e giveo mag lead to a maret perliiet 
investigation of it, and give us very di£B»renfe 
ideas of, the anciiqpt state of realms^ that we 9ti 
present believe to have been from the earliesfe 
period only the habitation of savsBSS."— CStijp* 
toMM Carwr^ p, 5ft. 

'' After leaving Lake Pepin» in ten days I 
arrived at the falls of St. Anthpiq?, (lat, 44*50'); 
about tlurty miles below them, is a remarkaihbet 
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Mvewilh a lake] in it, libiuid in- tld$ wre 
many Indian Ueroghfphic^, wllich appeared 
very tocient, they were nearly oorered With 
mots. They weie cut in a rude mannet j; npw 
the iivside of wiflls of aoft ston^.'^-^Ci^Um 
Comer, p. 64. 

'^ Amid the extensiYe pUiins ot-Uppet Cema- 
da, in Florid^ and in the deierts hwdefed l^ 
the Oronoco, the Caaaiquiare, and the Guaini^ 
dykes of a considerid^le length, weapons t^fmm^ 
and sculptwred stones, are indications that 
those very countriei^ have formerly heen in- 
habited by industrious nations, which are now 
traversed only by tribes of savnge hunter^/ — 
Mwitiokk, Fol. h p. 8$. Traditions exi^t in 
. Canada of a race of giants. — See B^foi^s Merth 
dotus, Clio, note 98. 



See Map, No. 11. 

. • • 

Near the month of the Mississipi, an enor** 
mous fossil grinder of the elephant, its sides 
being much worn, as if brought by the waters. 
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was diig up along with large grinders of the 
mastodcm. — Cmier. 

Note. — ^The Natchez on the Mississipi are 
presumed to be Mongol8.-^£Fe0 Ck. YI. It is 
worthy of enquiry why a kind of ext^isiye 
mountain or wood, on Arrowsmith's Map, in 
iat. 32^ 90", not fiir from Natchez, is named 
"^ Big BnU Grounds." We find by the tradi- 
tions that the elephwts are called big hdh. — 
See Mr. Jeffersods nate^, p. 56. 



See Map, No. 12. 

In the Apelouse country, (N. Lat. sr), a 
lower jaw of an elephant with one grinder in 
it.— Curfer, 



See Map, No. 13. 

At Stono, Carolina, (N. L»t. 32^ SO'. W. 
Lon. SO"* 1 Of). Three or four grindei8.--^Om^. 
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See Map, No. 14. 

In Biggin Marsh, near the origin of the wegt 
branch of the Cuivre, South Carolina, some 
elephants' grinders at the depth of eight or 
nine feet. — Cimer. 

Note. — No elephant has less than eight 
mdar teeth, and many have twelve. AU that 
are described in Nos. 12, 13, and 14 would not 
make more than one animal. 



See Map, No. 15. 

'' In 1605, many bones of these animals (the 
mastodon) were found in the county of Wythe in 
Virginia, (north kt. 8r,W. Lon. 81»), about five 
feet under the earth, upon a bed of limestone. 
One of the teeth weighed seventeen pounds. 
Bnt what renders this discovery the more re- 
markable is, that amase (^kaff" groundhnmehee, 
roots, and leaves, inclosed in a kind qf sack, 
supposed to he the stomach, was found in the 
midst qf these hones, so as to leane no doubt that 
these were substances that the anifnal had de- 

EE 
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voured. Among the vegetable matter in this 
sack^ were distinguished the remains of some 
plants known in Virginia.*' — Ree^s Cyc. Ad- 
denda, ^Mastodon!' 

In Virginia, near the river IfaanhaWa, in the 
county of Wythe, in a salt marsh at the depth 
of six feet^ gr^t bones and grinders of an ele- 
phiuii; and at the same time other teeth lil 
tfaode' of thle little mastodoB. — Cimer. 



See Map, No. 16. 

At Chesapeak, (north lat. 37o, W. Lon. 76o), 
east coast of the bay, a grinder. — Cuvier. 



See Map, No. 17. 

At Middl^ton in Monmouth, (north lat 40* 
aaf, W. Lon. 7r lA), a grinder of the true fosdil 
el^bant.-^CWrj^r. 
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See Map, No. 18. 

At Chemung^ a branch of the Susquehanna, 
named by the savages Riviere de laCome^ (N. 
Lat. 42« SC, W. Lon- 76^ 30), one grinder 
and part of a tusk six feet long, and thirty-one 
inches in circmnference, belonging to one 
which, if whole, would measure ten feet at least. 
According to Mr. Barton, the molar tooth re- 
sembles the Asiatic elephant. — Cuvier. 

Note. — In Nos. 16, 17, 18, the whole would 
not compose more than one animal> though 
they may have belonged to more. It is by no 
means improbable that grinders have some- 
times been removed from the places where the 
animals had died, aa curiosities. There is an 
inscription, supposed to be Tartarian, engraved 
on the rocks of Dighton, (N. Lat. 41"* 47'), in 
Narraganset bay, near the banks of Taunton 
river, twelve leagues south of Boston. — See 
Humboldt, Vol. i. 151. In Ch. XII. it is shown 
that the natives of this bay were recognised 
by Bishop Berkeley, and the portrait painter 
Smibert^ to be the same race of people. as the 

SE2 
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Siberians, given by Peter the Great to the 
Duke of Florence.— i9^'. Smith Barton, M.D. 
jp. xvi. 

See Map, No. 19. 

*' In our days, one of the gigantic skele- 
tons was found upon a hill in California, not 
far from Kada Kaaimanf — Ckwigero, Vol. i. 
p* 84. This place is not on the map of Ven^^as, 
nor on that of Robertson. 

Note. — The Mexicans are described as hav- 
ing crossed from California to Culiacan.-— 5ee 
CA.VIL 

See Map, No. 20. 

I LEARNT, while I Was at the ViUe des -Rots, 
(Lima), in 1650, that some giants* bones had 
been. found there, of a greater size than those 
ace where the giants landed, — Vega, ii. 394. 

JVbfe.— Mango Capac, who first appeared at 
Lake Titiaca, probably came on shore at this 
place. Beiqg the chief, it was natural that he 
should have with him the largest elephants. 

Respecting these remains^ Robertson re- 
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mBxk9r(Vi>l. i. note zzxiv.) — "^ The ammals of 
America seem not always to hare been of a size 
inferior to those in other quarters of the globe. 
Near the banks of the Ohio, about one hundred 
and ninety miles below the junction of the 
Scioto with that river, a vast quantity of bones, 
of immense magnitude, have been found, five 
or six feet under ground. Dr. Hunter^s opin- 
ion is, that they belonged to some huge Mnit- 
varaus animal, and not to the elephant Bones 
of the same kind, and as remarkable for their 
size, have been found near the mouths of the 
great rivers Oby , Jenesai, and Lena, in Siberia. 
The e3dstence of such animals in America 
might open a wild field for conjecture. The 
more we contemplate the face of nature, and 
consider the variety of her productions, the 
more we must be satisfied that astonishing 
changes have been made in the terraqueous 
globe, by convulsions and revolutions, of which 
no account is preserved in hi 



'' Thb ' Mexicans " says Baron Humboldt, 
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{Vol. i. 211)^ " nt&de me of heinets, vvbich imi- 
tated the fonn of the head of a serpent, a cro 
eo^le, or a jagaar. In the marie of the sacii- 

# 

ficer, we diBcover the resefnblanee of the trmdL 
of an elephant, or some pachydermatous ani- 
mal resembling it in the configuration of the 
head^ but the upper jaw-bone is furnished with 
incisive teeth. 

The mu2zle of the tapir is no doubt some* 
what longer than the anout of oiir swine, hut 
there is a great distance from the moEde of 
the tapir to the trunk figured in the Codex 
Borgianus. Had the people ijfAMtUm^ ^pf^ff^ 
Jrom Asiatic origin, preserved some vague na- 
tions of elephcmts? Or, which appears to me 
much less probable, did their traditions go 
back to the period when America was yet peo* 
pled with those gigantic animals, die petrified 
skeletons of which are found buried in the 
marly lands, even on the ridge of the Mexican 
Cordilleras? May there not also exist in the 
north west part of the New Continent, in 
countries not visited by Hearne, Mackenzie, 

Lewis, some unknown animal of this kind> 



■^«e 
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much as in those of the elephant ; but M. Cuvier 
thinks^ there is no ground for believing With Mr. 
Peale, that the tusks turned downwards. 

The head of the mastodon being of vast size 
and rendered exceedingly heavy by the teeth 
and tusks^ which carried the centre of gravity 
far from the point of support, the neck was 
therefore necessarily short, like that of the ele- 
phant; so that without a trunk it could not 
have reached the ground with its mouth. Its 
tusks would alw have deprived it of the power 
of eating on the ground; it is therefore cotain, 
that it must have had a trunk like that of an 
elephant 

MHberever the remains of the mastodon have 
been found, it is at no great depth under the 
soil, and yet they are but little decomposed: 
those/bund in North A merica are mare fresh amd 
better preserved than any other known fosM 
hones/'^'^Rees^s Cye» Addenda, '' MaetodanJ' 

Note — ^These bones the writer attributes to 
the thirteenth century : those in England, Italy, 
Spain^ &c. are historically derived from the 
third century before, to about the fifth after 
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learn of tombs ever hayiiig been coiu(tnicted 
for tea-horses and elephants. All this, and 
more^ must be weighed, before we presume to 
assert, with some anthorsj that these bones be- 
l<mged to those, or some such great animals. — 
Some ha?e thought, that these wwe bones of 
unknown quadrupeds, now extinct, or of sea 
animals."*— Vol. i. p. 84. VcL i\. p. 224. 

Note. — Thus we find, that there are living 
wild elephants in Ameriiia ; that, in most cases 
where the bones have been found, human ac- 
tion is described as in conflict with giants: a 
stomach of an elephant was seen, which con- 
tained the vegetables that grow in the same 
country; and, that almost all the places are 
subjject to the proof or supposition of having 
been inhibited by Mongols. Moreover, that 
some of the grinders are like those of Siberia, 
which r^on belonged to the monarclw who is 
conjectured to have been the fiither of Mango 
Capac, in the year 1283; and to this may be 
added, that no fossil bones found in the old 
world are wo fresh as those in America. In 
estimating numbers of ships, troops, and ele- 
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phants, and on contemplating the mighty o\h 
ject of subduing a great empire by one inva- 
sion, the reader must consider, that Kublai 
was, (if the estimates of the popuhttion of Chi- 
na be any thing near the truth), master of more 
than half of mankind : and of very numerous 
countries which produce elephants, not a 
grinder of which has ever been seen by any 
European. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Remarks on Quadrupeds said to he extinct. 

One hundred and twenty Roman Ships 

traded annually from the Red Sea to the 

East Indies. The Tapir of Sumatra. 

Description of Two Living Unicorns. 

Hippopotamus. Mastodon. -^ /i»- 

perfect Knowledge of Fossil Quadrur- 
peds. 

1 N a preceding work it has been proved, that, 
in the Wars and Sports of the Romans and 
Mongols, infinitely more elephants and other 
animals were employed or slain, than are ne- 
cessary to account for the whole of the fossil 
remains of quadrupeds and other animals dis- 
covered in Europe and Siberia: and in almost 
every instance where such remains are found, 
it has been shown, that battles have been 
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fought upon the spot^ or that games of the aoh 
phitheatre have been exhibited, in which the 
Romans are recorded, by iDnnmerable author* 
ittes to have employed the very quadrupeds 
the bones of which have been dug up. The 
mighty emperors of Rome possessed v>Barope> 
except the high northern parts/ and a'consider* 
able portion of Asia imd Africa. The more 
mighty Moguls, in the thirteenth century, wera 
toasters of all China, India beyond the Burran^^ 
pooter, Tangut,Thibet,Tartu7, Siberia, Penda» 
Bagdat, Georgia, Asia Minor, the Crimea; uid 
all Russia was tributary to that power. 

History is extremely defiective with regard 
to both of these immense, empires; but suffi* 
dent has reached us to prore what is alleged 
above, in such numerous instimces, that it may 
almost be asserted that the Roman and Mon- 
gol conquerors may, with confidence, be traced 
by the remains of elephants and menageries of 
quadrupeds which are supposed to be extinct. 
If such extraordinary collections, consisting of re* 
mains of European, Asiatic, and African animids, 
some of hot, and some of cold climates, which 
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have been found in Italy^ Fnincet and Engkmd, 
could be attributed to any natural cause, such 
as those countries <m'ce having been ircpieal, as 
some persons have imagined ; it may be asked, 
why no such coHections have been discoreied 
in Scotland or Ireland f And could either of 
the theories hitherto advanced with respect to 
Kirkdale prevail against the historical narra- 
tives of the Roman emperor, who resided three 
years at York, and celebrated his triumph over 
Parthia and Arabia, during his stay in that 
city; and who is said to have possessed the 
very kind of quadrupeds, the remains of which 
have been found at Kirkdale ; amongst which 
are bones of a hippopotamus, known only to 
inhabit Africa; and a tiger, not found any 
where but in Asia 7 

It is a most surprising circumstance, that no 
natmraUit has examined history on this import- 
ant subject. How much more interesting it 
is, when any remains of an unknown animal 
are found, to be able justly to expect to disco- 
ver the living subject in some of the recesses 
of Africa or Asia not yet explored by modems. 
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than to attribute them to either of the hypo* 
theses to which they are referred ; but not one 
of which brings satisfactory conviction to the 
mind. 

Some of them are at variance with common 
sense — such, for instance, as supposing the 
earth to have been affixed star. Another is in 
contradiction to the known laws of nature : as 
it supposes the axis of the earth to be rotary. 
Attempts have been made to prove a former tro* 
pical region in the Arctic Cirde^from the finding 
of vestiges of pknts in cold climates^ Siberia, 
for instance, which are not now known ex- 
cept in tropical countries; but history here 
again presents itself to elucidate this portion 
of the inquiry. We find that Siberia was in- 
vaded firom China and India, inore than two 
thousand years ago : and that immense armies 
of several hundred thousands of troops were in 
that region in the thirteenth century, consist- 
ing of Chinese, Arabs, and Indians, (extra Gan- 
gem) : that elephants were employed in these 
wars, besides other cattle from the south, and 
that the Moguls possessed China, India extra 
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Gangem, and all Siberia, two or three centuries. 
It is well known that, by nature, seeds are pro« 
tected from decay, and numy kinds even from 
digestion, in such a surprising manner as to 
Ibnn one of the innumerable instances of the 
providebce of the Creator, lliese conquerors 
of Siberia, resided very high in the north. The 
Turks in the sixth century, who also possessed 
elephants, conquered up to the Arctic Sea. 
The pads of elephants, which are in general 
large enough to form bedding for a nian^ have 
in all probability been stuffed with grass, fern, 
leaves, and branches of tropical plants; besides 
what other vegetables may have been used 
for the buffaloes and bullocks, or as package 
of the baggage of officers and troops. The 
seeds of these plants would aodonbtedly keep 
sound till accident might scatter them in Sibe- 
ria^ and where the excessive heat of the sum- 
mer would cause them to grow to their natural 
sise the first season. But such a change from 
their natural climate, and the different length of 
the seasons, would, in a certain period, reduce, 
their size and appearance in such a way as no 
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longer to allow them tobe recognised astbe same 
that they were in the first seasonsof their growth 
in the north. Many naturalists^ have espoused 
the theory of Buffon, r^arding a former hot 
isliniate in nwthem regions, t>ut it is whcUff 
"UMtenable from any known operations of lAtujre, 
and may therefore be deemed a mere hypothe- 
sis without any proof whateT», . Monaietir 
Baflly was so infatuated with this strange no- 
tion, that he conjectures Nova.Zemlia to be 
the Atlantis of Plato*. The wonderful is 
much more, captivating to the generality of 
mankind, than the plain unvarnished probabili- 
ty, or proof;, but, in subjects of science, should 
never be entitled to a preference. 
According to the Baron Cuviar, remains oi 

4 

elephants aind such animals are never foimd 
where they may not have been deposited by 
the hattd of man or by accident. In the year 
17S8, at Aix, in Provence, in quarrying lime- 
stone, under eleven strata of sand and day, at 
the depth of forty-five feet, the workmen found 

• See Sir Win. Jones, Vol. i. p. 55. 
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abed of shells and stones; and nndemeaiha 
stratum of sand^ stumps of columns half 
wrought^ coins, handles of hanuners, and a 
board seven feet long, broken, but the pieces 
all there, and which fitted each other, worn, 
and like the boards used by quarry-men. The 

pieces of wood were changed into agate. 

Count Baurmm. PMl. Mag. IviL p. 458. 

If the bones of an animal supposed exthet 
had been found in this place, instead of coim^ 
&c. it would have been deemed an unaAswer- 
able proof of an a$itedUiw$an origin. 

Among the numerous causes for misleading 
the judgment of the general reader on this sub- 
ject, is the indefinite meaning of the word Jh^ 
sil; some imagining that the bones are general- 
ly, from age, changed into agate, like the board 
above mentioned, but this is rarely the case; 
and even when it does happen, it can be no 
proof of their being antediluvian. The word 
means nothing more than, Jaund in the earth; 
horn Jbesa, a ditch; and the bones never 
appear older than in a state that might be 
caused by one or two thousand years; and ve- 
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ry often ihey lure not more decayed tban bones 
dug out of graves. 

A shaped beam was found, in 1714, on sink^ 
ing a well near Tobolsk, at dxty-faur fathoms 
depth. Skeletons of whales have been found 
six or eight hundred miles inland, in Siberia. — 
StraJdenherg. p. 405. Rivers in these lati- 
tudes will deposit sewn feet qf mud in one sear 
son.— Captain Cockran^s Journey, p. M. 

The species of elephants, and other quadru- 
peds, the bones of which have been discovered, 
differ from those species known to naturafists: 
but it is scarcely possible that they could agree ; 
the Romans having procured their animals 
from the interior of Africa*, and the northern 



* The Romans were masters of the north countries, 
and coast of Afirica; and they possessed Egypt more 
than six hundred years. Afirica was known to the 
Romans in the reigns of Augustus and Adrian, as fiir 
as south lat 14^. — £sprit des Loix^ Im. xxL CA. x. 
And according to another author, Afirica as far as 
wath lat. S(f paid tribute to the Romans.— Harfs 
Herodian, 8to, 1749, Lnirod. p. S5. They were there- 
fore, probably, as well acquainted with the interior of 
Afirica as the Ptolomies; and both of them 

FP 
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parts of AAia» or by the Red Sea; and natural- 
ists having formed their judgment^ of elephants 
in particular^ from specimens brought from the 
Gape of Good Hope, and other parts of the 
eooit of Africa, and from the sauiA of Asia; 
and we find three species of el^hants caught 
in one keddah, or inck>sure at Tiperah, in Ben- 
gal. There are on the continents, and in the 
islands of Africa and Asia, perhaps fifty exten-- 
sive countries in which elephants are found 
wild, not one of which has furnished a mohr 
tooth, to enable naturalists to fi^rm any tibing 
like a rational, decision on the question of the 
fossil species being extinct. The very word 

epeeieehsB no definite meaiiing in natural his* 

» 

tory- 

The most remarkable collection of bp^es 
whiph has been discovered is that in the Yal 
d'Amo, near Florence, in which are remains of 
^' the hijpipcpQtamus in immense numbers, the 
rhinoceros, elephants o^ horse, deer, hyfena^ 



ttnjcorm, and iauumerable other quadrupeds now isMt- 
giwd lo be ezlixiist. 



} 
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bear, tiger, foii wolf, mMt»[>dcn, hog, tapir, uxA 
beaver. The bones are loosely scattered; hot 
in entire skeletons like those in Ruseda and 
Siberia.'* — Prf^essor BncUand, Second JEdit. 
j9. 181 . ' Quarterly Review, Ivii. p. 153. 
' At the period when these bones were dis- 
covered, they consisted, as would Mett have 
been supposed by any one acquainted wkfa 
the countries in i 'which quadrupeds are found, 
of animals from the four quarters of the globe : 
the hippapotamus from Africa, the tiger from 
Asia, the tapir from America, and any one of 
the smaller beasts being European. 

Would any petson venture to pronounce 
this collection the produce of any possible 
natural cause? Or afiSrm that there is not evevy 
probability of the whole of them not being still 
somewhere in existence? They must .uhques- 
tionably have been brought together for an 
amphitheatre, and if this inference cannot be 
disputed, how many other heaps of such re- 
mains must be subjected to the same conclu- 
sion? And they are in most instances fiEM»d 
where atfiphitheatres are known tQ have esist- 

FF2 
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ed^ either by their remaining mins^ or the re- 
cords of history : and always consist of a similar 
variety of the same animals. 

" Bones of no less than thirty species of ani- 
mals have been found very lately, in volcanic 
tnfa, in the department of Poy-de-Dome in 
France, principally in Monnt Perrier, near the 
Issoire, and a large proportion of these prove 
to be eslinct, and hitherto miknown quadra- 
peds. Among them are an elephant, a small 
mastodon, a rhinoceros, hippopotamus, small 
tapir, many of the genus Cervus, two bears, 
three panthers, a hysna, a fox, and an otter." — 
Quarterljf Rev. Sep. 1826, J9.511. 

Here we find the very same animals as those 
near Florence. This is the situation pf the 
Arvemi, the country of the celebrated Yerdn- 
getorix, who raised so powerful a conspiracy 
against Julius Ciesar, and was made their king. 
As there was an amphitheatre in the district of 
the British king Caractacus, can we doubt 
there having been one in Auvergne? There 
were amphitheatres at Autun, Treves, Nismes, 
Bourdeaux, Paris, Poitou, and Aries. 
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One of the arguments for a mysterious origin 
of the fossil remains of quadrupeds, which has 
never failed being set forth, is, that no human 
bones have been found with them. It is ac- 
knowledged by the highest modern authority 
that human bones, of a relative size, retain 
their consistence as long as those of quadra* 
peds. Greology and anatomy have not long been 
studied, and all large bones and elephants' 
grinders, have, in all countries, even in Europe, 
till lately been considered as human by the 
mass of society ; and as such bones have gene- 
rally been found by labourers and peasants, 
how frequently may they have been accom- 
panied by real human remains, without the 
latter being mentioned ? But human remains 
have been found with those of quadrupeds 
supposed extinct ; and have been deemed posU 
diluvian, which they no doubt were. Lately, 
at Harwich, a very beautiful fossil turtle was 
found embedded in a solid block of cement 
stone: another large stone, when broken, was 
found to contain ^ nearly the whole of a 
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kaman skeletoii-^^-^ CbtnMm ./fif^me Niewspaper, 
N6.6QL *Thie i]is£aiices are taumerbus of Ro* 
man coins, iinA, arms, or other vestiges acconir 
panying the remains ofaniinials deemed extinct 
In London, the carcass of .a fossHelephant waa 
found, and dose by it was the head of a B^ish 
spear, made of flmt. — Selectumsjirom Genfs. 
Mng. Vol^ i. 429. A ihssil ' elephant was . dqg 
iip ^ Gioudester with firagments of a Romai> 
sacrificial ialtar, and bones of oxen, sheep and 
faoga.~JSJaiop HdbewUl, p. 226. An Irish 
fossil elk haa lately been found which had been 
wounded with a spear or arrow. . These few 
instancea prove that such lemaias <»f large 
quadrupeds are hot antediluvian, and coiise* 
quently not likely to be extinct G&Aogj and 
natural history are wide, and most importaat 
mA usefiil fields for advancing civilization and 
knowledge; and when tlie hypothetical notion 
of all Ibssil quadrupeds being ofgenera or species 
whidi are extinct, because we have not yet be- 
come acquainted with their haiuits^ shall \» 
abandoned; science wiU in tiiese departments 
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asBume a legitimate and practical utility ; and 
Also a dignity never accorded to mere h3rpO;- 
thesiis, wkich^ from its nature^ is incapable of 
proof. Natural and civil history will assist 
each other; and such elucidations will tend to 
forward the progress of real knowledge^ in 
lieu of supplying an ingenions pusade to dis- 
tract and confuse the mind. It fnwt be 
remembered that these remarks refer mdy to 
quadrupeds and other animals l^iown to have 
been exhibited by the Romans and the Mo- 

• - • • • • 

guls. 



On the Cammimication of the Romans with the 

East Indies, by Sea. 

f 

. The purpose of this note is, to prove the 
facility with which the Romans may have pro* 
cured the tapir, or any other curiosity, by sea 
from India. The high prices they gave for 
Mre aniiWLls would cause th^ being sought 
with an eagerness totally unknown in these 
times. The fame of amphitheatricqJ sports 
had spread over the distant countries of 
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wd Africa*. MThat vtkUBi have been the ex- 
ertion by which the enqieror Titnsf brought 
together five thousand wild beasts of every kind, 

* On the AmpMiheairicat Sports qf Domiiian. 

What scene eequesler'dy or whal rude renown. 
Sends no spectator to th' imperial town? 
The Rhodopean hind now tempts the pkdna. 
And tunes from Hemus his Orphean strains. 
The Sarmat, Cesar, hies thy works to see; 
And gives the steed he swiUs(a)| to share the |^. 
They come, who first the rising Nile explore; 
And they who hear remotest Tediys roar. 
The Arab hasted| the Sabean flew; 
And the'Cilician own'd his native dew. 
With tortured tresses here Sicambrians gay; 
Tliere Ethiops bristling in their diverse way. 
'Mid various speech, but one glad voice we find, 
That hails Aee fiuther of converged mankind. 

E^kmtionU MarHal^p. 19. 

(a) Hie Tartar opens a vein of his horse and drinks his blood. 

Britain is not mentioned, probably from those sports 
being so frequent in that island : there being remains 
of amphitheatres at Dorchester, Silchester, Caerleon, 
Sandwich, and mention of a circus at York, in Spar- 
tian's Life of Severus ; besides vestiges in several pkces 
of other buildings which are supposed to have heen 
amphitheatres.— iS'€e Augustan Histcrjf, Sept. Sevems^ 
Wars and Sports, Ch. X. 

t Titus served in Britain under his father Vespa- 
sian, who gained thirty battles in the southern parts, 
and conquered the Isle of Wight. In one of these 
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to slaughter on the single occasion of dedicating 
his amphitheatre*? 

The Romans possessed Egypt above six 
centuries ; and, ** we are informed by one author 
of credit, (PUny N. HUt. L. vi. C. 26,) that 
the commerce with India drained the Roman 
empire every year of more than four hundred 
thousand pounds: and by another (i9^a^,Crm^. 
L. ii. p. 179), that one hundred (md twenty ships 
sailed amiMaUy from the Arabian Gulf to that 
countryf." 

conflicts Titus saved his father's life. The amphi- 
theatres at Dorcheeter >nd SQchester were probably 
built by these numarchs, as supposed by Dr. Stukeley. 

* Eutropiusi Suetonius, and Cassiodorus say five; 
and Dion Cassius makes the number nine thousand 
wild beasts. — Wars and Sports ^ p. SSS1. So anxious 
were distant monarchs to flatter and please the Romans, 
that two kings of India, n^med Pandion and Poms, 
sent to Augustus, accompanied with a letter in Gbeek 
from the latter, tigers, (which animal had nevsr before 
been seen by the. Bomans\ elephants, vipers of prodigi- 
ous siisci (cobra de capello?) a serpent twelve cubits 
long, a turtle three cubits long, a partridge larger 
than a vulture, (florikin, or bustard?) with pearls and 
jewels. The ambassadors were four years on their 
journey. — 0«ntfr, " Augustus J" 

t Robertson's America, Vol. i. p. SO. 
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Abottt eighty ynn afker EgJnpt was ftmdied 
to the Roman empire, Hippalus, ttimmania 
of a fthip engi^ed in the Indian trade, ven- 
tured to take advantitge of the tnonaootia, and 
boldly stretched from the month of the Bed 
8ea^ across the ocean, to Mtvtiree, or Baraee^ 
two harbours on the Malabar eoast, supposed 
to be between Goa and Tellicherry, which htt 
reached in A^rty days* The ancient coa3ting 
ships were aoeiistomed to trade with Patak, 
en the Indus, and Baroach, on the Nerbadda; 
to which places all the productions of the in- 
terior were brought To these emporia the 
Indians, in vessels of their own, or country 
ships, varying in form and burden, traded 
from the golden Ch^rsonesus, or Malacca, and 
the countries near the Ganges. Not far from 
the mouth of that river, the author of the Na- 
vigation of the Erythrian Sea, {JPeriplus, p. 36), 
places an island, which he describes as situated 
under the rising sun, and the last r^op in the 
east that was inhabited! But be appears to 
have had slender knowledge concerning this 
imaginary island; as he relates, with the love 
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of tfaie mar^ejloos, whioh aiwajrs Characterises 
igi]foraiice» that these remote regions were peo^ 
pled with cannibab, and men of micoutii imd 
monstrous forms*. 

: When die emperor Aurelian, A. !>• 273> cap^ 
%ttred Zenobia, ^he queen of ISyria ; F^rmus^tbe 
friend and associate of the unfortunate ^4en, 
collected the remains of her army, and, being 
in coUnsion with the Egyptians, conquered 
Alexandria. Firmns had become so rich, frond 



* See Robertson's India, Sec. ii. With all possible 
deference to tlus excelleiit historian ; in this instance 
of the marvellous^ we may safely conclude that tl^ 
author of the Periplus, having mentioned Malacca, . al- 
kides to the island of Sumatra. The cannibals and 
men of uncouth forms is a true descgption of Aat 
country. Besides the monstrous oran*outangs, *\ thif 
island produces a species of monkey having a face re- 
sembling that of a man. They shave off the -hairi 
leaving it only on those parts where it naturally grows 
on the human body, and dry and preserve them with 
camphor and other drugs, in such a manner that they 
have exactly the appearance of little men. They put 
them in boxes, and sell them to traderst who carry 
them to all parts of the world. The Battas of $uma-> 
tra devoiur the bodies of criminals.'* — Marsden's Matm 
CO Poh, pp. 58$, eO^ 
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commerce in paper and other merdumdifle, 
that he puUidy declared he could maintain an 
army. He was in friendship with the Blem- 
mys and the Saracens. He oftentimes sent 
merchant-ships to India, — Aurelian invaded 
Egypt, and wrote to the people of Rome: — 
^ We have defeated^ taken, and killed the 
wicked robber Firmns, The tribute of Egypt, 
which he had suspended, will now go entire to 

you. Be in concord with the senate, the gen« 

« 

try, and the soldiers of the guards; follow your 
pleasures, and entertain yourselves with the 

pastimes and shows of the drcus." Fkamu 

VopUcus, Augustan Hist ** Firmusr 

These notes will prove to the reader, that 
the Romany possessed the means of procuring 
ianimals from the East Indies by sea, as well 
as by land. 



The Tapir. 

Thb remains of a tapir were found with 
those of fourteen other quadrupeds, near Flo- 
rence; which collection cannot be reasonably 
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attribnted to any other origin than an amphi- 
theatre ; and therefore the condnsion is, that 
the tapir was known to the Romans. 

This animal was, till very lately, supposed 
to be a native of America only; but there is 
now, in the museum at the East India House, 
a specimen of a large tapir, which was sent by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, alive, from Sumatra to 
Bengal. If it be not existing in Africa*, it is 

^ '* Clavigero asserts (says Pmkertont Geog. ii. 616,) 
that the largest quadruped in America is the Daata, 
Anta, or Tapir, about the siase of a middling mule, and 
amphibious. This animal seems to be different from the 
Lanta or Danta of Africa, described by Leo; but the 
identity of the name tends to confirm the idea that 
America was peopled from Africa.** Deeming this 
idea of Pinkerton*s an important allusion, both with 
respect to the existence of the tapir in Africa, and if 
so a wonderful cduddence in the name ; on referring 
to Leo Africanus, B. vi. Ch. ix. it appears that the 
" Lant, or Dant, in shape resembles an ox; except 
that he has smaller legs, and comelier horns; his hair 
is white, imd his hoo& black as jet The most certain 
trial of the Barbary horses is when they can overtake 
ihe lant or the ostrich, in which case they are esteemed 
worth a thousand ducats* The lant is easiest caught 
in summer, because his hoofr are set awry by the heat 
of the sand.''— i^o in Purchas, Vol. ii. p. 846* This 
is therefore not a tapir, and the resembbmce in the 
word is accidental. 
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t pnotof tbe ettraoTdiniirj paials tbiA must 
have )beeii taken, and the great expense in- 
curred, to procure rare anhnab for the par- 
poie of a<^tiiruig popularity with the Roman 
people. 

We know, that about the first century, the 
•jBd^tish kings had the elephant and the unicorn 
.Dn tbrix coins : ini there is great probftbility 
.4>f tbHr hating had the tapir also. The read- 
er is referred to a coin of Cunobeline, on Plate 
lY. This king was father of Caractacus, and 
had been brought up at the court of Augustus. 
There are no less than thirty-nine of his coins 
still extant He was king of the Trinobantes, 
and his capital was Camelodunum, now Col- 
chester. The coin is of brass, and it is copied 
with exactness, from Camden^s Britannia, by 
Philemon Holland, folio, London, 1637, p. 89, 
The tail iii the engraving is not like that of a 
tapir, and the shoulder is perhaps too high, un- 
less that circumstance may be attributed to 
the position pf the beasts So short is the tafl 
of the tapir, that a painter might, in taking a 

m 

resemblance of the dead animal, suppose that 



-»- 1 iww I 
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it had been cut off, or lost; but this is a mere 
conjecture. However, as this coin caimot be 
meant for Im elephant or a hog, there remains 
nothing but the tapir to which it is similar.-^ 
And, as we now know that the tapir was 
within the reach of the Romans, it is a very 
curious circumstance. The horse and the ea- 
gle, on other coins, are faithiuD j executed. — 
Camden, p. 97, says--'' This king flourished 
in the days of Augustus and Tiberius, and, be^ 
cause Britain began to cast . o£f her barbarous 
rudeness, his bead was made like that of Janus^ 
who. was the first that introduced civilizatioii; 
Camden makes no remark whatever respecting 
the reverse of this coin, although he does on 
those. of some on the same page« The tapir, 
when drnden wrote, was probably not known 
to be in existence. He finished his hook be^ 

« 

fore the year 1617. 

Egypt was conquered . by Julius Cssar, 
B. C. 48 years; aAdihe British king died A.D. 
41 ; therefore, as we find that the Romans had 
so extensive a commerce with the Malabar 
coast, and that the native Indians brought 
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their produce in country ships to that marl;, 
history offers no objection to the living tapir 
having been known in Britain at the period in 
question. 



The Unicom. 

In another work^ the probability of the ex- 
istence of this animal has been discussed. The 
unicorn is on the coin of a British king about 
the period of the reign of Augustus. An uni- 
corn deer was killed in Siberia. — BeU ^Anter- 
$mmy. Tamerhne slew unicorns and rhino- 
ceroseM near Cashmere. Vincent Le Bknc 
mentions their existence in the queen's park at 
Pegu, in the sixteenth century. Mr. Barrow 
found a drawing of one in a cave on a moun- 
tain at the Cape of Good Hope» very like that 
on the British coin^ and the natives say that it 
exists in those parts^ north of our boundaiy. — 
Ptolemy the king of Egypt^ and several Ro- 
man emperors, were dnwn by oryges with one 

* Wars and Sports, Ch. xi. 
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lioni. The part of Africa which is supposed 
to contain these animals, has never been vi- 
sited by modem scientific Europeami^ from 
nortii lat 10^, to south ht 80% and is more ex- 
tensive than Europe. The Romans are said 
to have received tribute from Africa to south 
Jat 3(f ,-r-4Xar#> HerodUm, Int. p. iS. Thus 
tiiere is every historical probaldity daft this 
beast is in ezistenee. Since writing the t^ 
Inma aJhided to^ the anther has met witii tiie 
^llewiag deseriptidii of two living unicorns ti-*- 
^ On the other part of the temple of Mecca, 
pn paxiES or igkam epclosed» where are seen 
two uni^^ms; they ajne Ame ihown to ths 
people lui a mirade; and not without gooil rea^ 
son, for tMf rareness and strange nature^-rrrr^ 
One of them^ which is much higher than the 
other, is not inuch unlike n colt of thirty 
months of age: in the forehead groweth one 
hom, in manner riglit ^brth, of the length of 
thne eobits. The 0ther is only one year 4)f 
age, and like a yoong colt: the honi of this is 
of the Imgth of four handfids. This beast 
is of that cdour of a hone called weaad« and 

GG 
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hath a head like a hart, hut not a long neck, and 
a thin mane hanging on one side. Thieir 1^ 
are thin and slender, like a &wn or hind: the 
hoofe of the fore feet are dividedintwo, mudi 
like the feet of a goat ; the outer part of the 
hinder feet is very fall of hair. This beast 
seemeth wild and fierce, yet' tempereth that 
fierceness with a certain comeliness. These 
unicorns were given to the sultan of Mecca as 
a most precious and rare gift. They were sent 
him out of Ethiopia by a king of that country, 
who was desirous, by such a present, to gratify 

that sultan.** Trmeh of Lewes Vertonuamtu^ 

a gentleman qf the cityqf Rome, to Egypt^ Aror 
bia, i^e. A. D. 1508 : from the Portmgueee ^ 
Antame Galvano, by Richard HaUiwyt, VolM. 
page 162. 

Hippopotamus. 

Thbsk animals are peculiar to Africa, and 
were exhibited by the Romans in great num- 
bers. Their remains have been found at the 
three principal residences of the Roman empe- 
rors, while they visited or lived in Britain — at 
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Kew,. near: London; at Harwich, near Colches* 
iari and aiKiikdale, near York. 

We have seen that the British kings had die 
elephant^unicom, and the (tapir?) (m their coin ; 
and the British Emperor Carausius had a lion: 
on .his well executed coins, which animals; he 
iHTOught with him. from. Afiica,. whitiier he sail^ 
ed with a fleet which was an oyer-^match for 

. • • • 

that of the Roman empire, while under Maxi- 
mian and Constantius CMorus; and from 
whence he returned triumphantly to Britain, 
where the lions formed a part of his magnifi- 
cent games*; The reader is referred to Plate 
lY. which ediibits what he supposes to be a 
hippopotamus: it is pi^rt of a Roman pave* 
ment, representing Orpheus surrounded by a 
winged horse, a dogf , a wolf, a stag, a boar, an 



4° 



* This British Emperor, struck three hundred dif- 
ferent coias and medals. — War» ami Sports, Ch, xiiL 

t The wild beasts were conyeyed sometimes in 
6a|res of iron. Synmiachiis speaking of some dogs, 
brought from Scotland, says, they were so fierce at the 
games that they might haye been imaged to have 
been brought likewise in .awea of mm.-^MBorquU 
MafiU,Book ii.; Cft. yii. 

G03 
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elepbant, a lion, and the aninuil engvared. 

The pavement is elaborately grand, and was 
found at Roxby in Lincolnshire*. It is not 
like a bear, nor does it resemble an j other ani- 
mal except the hippopotamus; and, as bones 
of that beast were found near York, whidi was 
the head quarters of the BMnan empire for 
three years, it has j^pobably been copied ftom 
the living aniittid. 



The Moitodon. 

RsKAms of this animal have been found in 
EuMqpe and America. In Europe mixed mitk 
elephaaM remaini^ at Krembs and flonnce; 
and in America, aceampamed dUo witk home ^ 
elephmds^ in the kingdom of New Gtanada, on 
the ridge of the Mexican C^ordilleras, in the 
plains of llascala, at the mouth of the Misms- 
sipi, and at Wythe in Yirginia.— 5e& Ch. X. 

From these statements, two inferences may 



^ * The eBjgsftving is in VoL i. a large foKo <^ prists, 
of the Antiquarian Society, at tiie Royal IndtituiiQpi. 
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be dvawn: the flnty tbat» ib such instancy 
both the elephantg and mMtodontes are of ao^- 
MnetspedeBi or ebe^ are both atiU in exf atenee* 
The aeeond, that it ia wholly mttdmiaaible that 
the maatodon can be carnivorooa, although 
that opinion was decidedly pronoontiad by so 
eminent a naturalist as the celebrated John 
Hunter* 

In the fifty or sixty realms in Asia and Africa 
which possess elephants, and the grinders of 
which .have never been seen in Europe^ the 
mastodon is as likely to exists as any other 



Mtnmtain elephants are said to be the largest 
and most courageous, and that they will easily 
carry three or four thousand weight. — Sanim^s 
Btfgram, Vol xzviii. p. 152—156. 

The writer will venture a conjecture that 
maslodontes are mountain AepbaakM, and that 
their molar teeth are formed ¥dth the usual 
providence and adaptation of the Creator, for 
the purpose of feeding on the branches of trees ; 
those elephants with the well known usual 
grinders generally feeding on succulent- coarse 
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girass or rushai. Thdr remains^ being foond'&i 
America^ Li a proofs according^to the hypothedis 
now offered, that mastodontas inhabit Asia. 
0?he Romans having proeufed their elephants 
from both Asia and Africa, &ey may therefore 
be In existence in Africa. 



AmaiaU mentiimed by ike jRomom 
iutlamfboneiqfiohkh have been 
Jbund. 

Blepliaxits 

Hippopotami 

Khinoceroses 

Tigers 

Leopards 

Lymes 

Hysenas 

Bears (often froni Africa) 

Boars. 

Buffidoes 

Foreign Bulls 

Deer (of many kinds) 

Domestic animals 

IteinDeer \ See Cuokr'e theory 

Elks J of the Earth, p.69. 

Crocodiles 



AmmA noi meniioned, bomee^ ff 
which have been foimd» 

Mastodontes 

Tapirs 

Beavers. 
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Bonei found qfquadnq>e(U^ named 
Paleotherium, or Ancient Wild 
BeoitfWUk a thick Skin. 

In the Natural Sjfstem, after the 
Tapir, and htfore the Bhrnoce" 
roiandBarae, 

One tiie size of the Rhinoceros 
Some ••••••••'•• Horse 

Three kinds Hog, (vaiying 

in the fonn of the feet) 

Some Sheep 

^^^«"Mn« of five other Species. 
A carnivorous beasty^enttf Cants 
One allied to the hog 

Bones of the Anoplotherium, ttn- 
armedy or without weapom, 

Betmeen the JUtnocerot audhorse 

on one side, and the Hippopota- 
mu$, Hog, and Camel, on the 
other. 

Size of a email Horse 

Hog 

Antelope 

Hare 

One very small 

• * * 

Plesiosaurus, (similar to a lizard) 



Animak named at exMhitedor dam 
by the Romans and Egyptians, 
bones qf toAtcA hone not been 
found m these Researches. 

Crocotta, (between a dog and a 

vrolf) 
Crocuta, (between, a hy«iia and a 

lioness) 
White Bears 

Indian Dogs, in immense numbers 
Camelopardi 
Camels {one found at Mon^lier. 

— Q^art. Rev. lzviii.p.510). 
Dromedaries 
WildAsses 
Zebras 
Quaggas 

Orixes> (unicorns) 
Ethiopian Sheep 
Arabian Sheep 
litde Dragons 
Ostriches 



Gnn, (known to the RoiMinf •>^ 
Cuvier's Theory of the Earth, 
p. 69. 
Nyl Ghauy (probably known) 
Om Kergay, (probably known, size 
of a rhinoceros, quite hannless) 
— Burckhardt* Quarterlu Bxv, 
forDee.lS2d,p.52t. 
Butfon numbered two hundred species of quadmpeds* A short time 
. afterwards Bomare enumerates two hundred and sixty-five, and sub- 
sequently, BufTon himself increased his list to three hundred. — Clt^- 
vigero, VoL ii. p. 223, 325. If we contemplate the two lists above, 
and the vast number of extensive regions still unknown, we may 
safisly conclude that our knowledge of fossil and of living quadru- 
peds is still in its infancy. 

♦ See Rees's Cyc. « Strata.'* 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



Short Dissertation on the Original Popukh- 

tian of America. — ^Persons. j^tim- 

bers. Languages. 



On THB PorVIiAtlON OF AmSRICA. 

1 HIS subject has been discussed by niuDer* 
ous writerSj and the tesult ot their labours 
leaves the readw more perplexed than he was 
before he perused theilr specuIationB. In the 
course of these Resettches^ it has not i^pear- 
ed that^ ^hen Columbui discovered America, it 
contained eitiier a whitd man, a negro, or other 
black man; and this is i very wonderful event, 
Hth^ 1^6 coMder the ettremes of climate. 

^ The comj^xion of the Amerioaiis is erf 4 
reddish brbwn, nearly resembling the colour of 
copj^erb Tbft hair of thek heiMis is always bhi^, 
Iong» and coarse, lliey are said to have no 
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linlrd* ThebpenoBsweofafalliice^itraij^t^ 
and well ptOpdrtkoed ; and their ftatnras re^ 
goiar. UUoa, who wae ten jreini among them^ 
aasetts that those who have Men one Ameri- 
eaa^ may be said to have seen theiki eU. Pe-* 
dro de Cieaa de Leon affiraiB^ that tbeit kmnt 
merable tribto^ in all the climates^ appear to be 
ohfldrea of one fitfher and toother. 

The Esquinianx are, timi^ 8wArthy> ibdin* 
lag to Ae European white, mther than to the 
Aiaerican copper edoilr; and (he men have 
beards There are chalk^white fndindnal^ bat 
they an oZMaot^ such as aeddeiitally exist ift 
aU parts of the world V 

" The Mexicans ar6 of a good stature^ well 
proportioned; the skin is of an olive colour, 
and the oomplexion good; the forehead nar- 
row, the eyes black, regular white teeth ; the 
hair thick, black, coarse, and glossy; their 
beards thin, and generally no hair on their legs, 
armsi, and thighs. ]MDmy of the young women 
are beautiliil and fidr: they ittt naturally mo* 

* Robertson, Book iy. aiid n0te xlv« 
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dest» and htave a winning sweetness in their 
manner of speakiiig* . The children are re- 
spectful to their parents, and the parents haye 
the greatest affisction for their ofipring. The 
minds* of the Mexicans are, by nature, in every 
respect like those of the other children of 
Adam. The modern Mexicans have not the 
same fire, nor are they so sensible to the un- 
pressions of honour as the ancient inhabitantsf .* 
With respect to the Americans' bising without 
beards, it appears probable Ihat it is more Ak 
eSbct of art, tiian any deficiency in nature; 
this seems to bethe opinion of timse best quali- 
fied to judge. It is their habit to pludk out 
the hairs of the f^ce with tweezers or bits of 
wire twisted. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on 
Yirgiiiia, says, that an American beau will,^ in 

\ 

' * This description agrees with that of the Siberians, 
** The Yakutes consist of Mongols, Tartars, and 
Mantchus; they are spread to the eastern extremity, 
upon the coasts of the giilf of Pinjinsk, and on the 
shores of the Kovima, on vaU en eux rhonneieti que 
pent donner la nature" — Levesque Hist, de Ruasie, 
Vol. vu, p. 439. 

t Clavigero, Book i. 
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thia occmpftiMD; spend hotmi at Ms toilet This 
statement is confinned by CaxTer^ (p. 235) ; and 
by Mr. Barton, (pp. Iv. Ixxx.) who has found 
in history that the same custom prevails among 
ihe Calmucs, Tungusif and the Yaknt^p*. We 
may therefore condhide that Mongols and An^ft- 
ricans are by nature provided with be^vdii, 
UBe the rest of : mankind ; - however their pre- 
<8ent . appearance ioiay be changed by. the <20iy- 
stant custom of many ages. 
' Regarding the amount . of pecfite in Amedcst 
when discovered by Columbus^ there is UO 
number that has not .been 'gnessed» from four 
millions to three hundred . millions. 

Clavigero affirms that there were a'mUJiQV 
of priests in the kingdom of Mexico; and that 
six millions of people assembled to witness, a 
festival in Montezuma's reign. We can attri- 
bute tlus latter assertion, in; particular/ to nor 
thing but a want of du6 reflection on the nu- 
meridal value of figures. The impression on 
'the mind of the writer of this volume, is that, 
in 1492, America may have contained between 
twenty and thirty millions: but this is men- 
tioned nxerely.as his. conjecture r whatever the 
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tmmber was, by &r the groilnt portion was ii 
Mexico and Perci. 



Thus it dote iiot seem probable tbat Ameri- 
ica contained any inbabitants from Africa or 
Europe. 

^' Tbe Esquimaux and Gnenlanders are con- 
sidered is SamoyedSf and the Clnpewas, wbo 
fill a vast space ectending to the mm Colom- 
bia, by dieir own traditions, are from Sibe- 
riftV 

<' It is impoBsiUe^'' saysPennant, "« with the 
lights we have, to admit that Anwrica could re- 
ceive the ftuft of its inhabitants from any coun- 
try but eastern Asia. A few proofs may be add- 
^ of customs common to both. 

An image was found aau>ng the Calmiuss, of 
Ik Tartarian deity, mounted on a hone, with 
human scalps pendant at the breast. 

The Kamtchatkans, when discovered by^the 
Bussians, put their priaoners to death with 
lingering torments. 



* PinkertoB*« Geog. & 647, 046. 
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A race of Scythians fed on human flesh. 

In both countries they transform themselves 
by the skins and skuUsj into wild beasts^ for 
the purpose of hunting. 

The Kamtchatkans iclUow one another in 
marching, they never walk abreast. 

The Tungosi and Amaricans tattaw them^ 
sdives. 

Their canoes are made alike. 

They bury their dead in liie same manner. 

They suspaid their dead in trees, in both 
countries. 

Their perscms and features resemUe each 
other*. 

The genaal resemblance of the natives is to 
the Siberians, and to the Mongols in particular. 

The invaders of Japan were probably a 
mixed army, which may account for some dif-* 
fereace of features and complexions; but still 
they are Eastern Asiatics. The Boutaeoudos, 
exhibited in London, had the features of Mbt 
hiys. The Mexican who attended Mr. Bui- 

e £ncyc. Brit. *' America." 
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lock's exhibition, was like the porti^its of the 
natives of Japan. 

From what appears in this voliime^ there fa 
every probability that the inscriptions throngfa^ 
out America, are Mongol or Tartar. There 
is one at Narraganset Bay, near Boston, and 
the following extract forms a strong presuoip- 
tion that the Mongols conquered up to that 
limit 

^ The portrait painter, Mr. Smibert, who ac- 
companied Dr. Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, from Italy to 
America, in 1 728, was employed by the Grand 
Duke of Florence, to paint two or three Sibe- 
rian Tartars, presented io the Duke by the 
Czar of Russia. Mr. Smibert on his landing 
at Narraganset Bay with Dr. Berkeley, instant- 
ly recognised the Indians to be the same peo- 
ple as the Siberian Tartars ; whose pictures he 
had taken, t shall show that the language of 
the Siberian Tartars, and that of the Tungousi, 
have an extensive range in North America.^-r^ 
Benj. Smith Barton, M. D. p. xvi. xvii. 

The Narragansets were reckoned, in former 
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times, able to arm for war, more thaa five thou- 
sand men. The Sachem held dominion over 
divers petty governors. — BartoUy p. xxxvii* 

Thus we find every where in America, proofii, 
traditions, and conjectures that the natives are 
descended from the rude Asiatics, north of 
the latitude of China; until the conquest of 
Peru and Mexico, at which period China was 
governed by those rude Tartars, who had at- 
tained to a knowledge of several of the arts 
and handicraft trades of the Celestial Empire, 
but not to the literature. 

The probability of ibis being the true solu- 
tion of ibis interesting question is supported 
by inany eminent authorities, Robertson*, Hum- 
boldtf. Pennant, Carver, Barton. Added to 
this, any one who pasts his eye on the Map of 
the World, wiU at once allow the geographical 
question to &vour this theory. 

To attempt to ascertain the epoch when ac- 
cidents or emigrations first supplied America 

* Vol. L p. 280. 
t Vol. i.. p. 14. 
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with eaitam Asiattci, would be a yam tadu 
Any one who is desirous to inquire into this 
pointy will hare no remains of the works of 
man, no progress in dyilization, no numbers 
of population, or any other &et as fiur as Is now 
known, to warrant the conclusbn of a very an- 
cient population. 

Hiere were no traces found of European or 
African arts, architecture, or people who in- 
habit those portions of the globe, except the 
Greenhihdas, who were from LapUmd or Ice- 
land 

The fisheries of the Wahrus^ (named Mam- 
moth by the Siberiann), at the lAottths of the 
Lena, Kovkna, Obj, Jenesai, &c. ito the Arctic 
Sea, have been known to the Chinese two 
thousand three hundred years. The Itfge 
theory tusks of this animal, (so often mistaken 
for those of the elephant), are greatly prized ; 
as they, for a Tery long period, retain 
whiteness*. 



• See Cuvier, p. 14«. Gro^ier^a China, Vol. i- p- 568. 
Wars and Sports, Ch. xvi. 
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Father Avril, in donversation with Musch- 
kin Puschkin Yaivode of Smolensko, a man of 
talents, and who had been a long time intend- 
ant of the Chancery of the government of Sibe- 
ria, was told that, ^ with regard to America, 
there was a spacious island near the Kovima 
and Lena, very well peopled, and well known 
Cor the htmting of the Behemot (now corrupted 
to mammoth), the tusks of which are in great 
esteem. The inhabitants go frequently upon 
the coasts of the Frozen Sea, to hunt this mon- 
ster, and carry their families with them: when 
it many times happens, that, being surprised 
)¥ith a thaw, they are carried away, I know 
not whither, upon huge pieces of ice that break 
off. For my part, added he, I am persuaded 
that several of those hunters have been thus 
conveyed to the most northern parts of America; 
and what confirms me in this opinion is, that 
the Americans of those parts have the same 
physiognomy as those unfortunate islanders; 
whom the over eager thirst after gain exposes 
to be thus transported*." 

• Father Avril's Travels, p. 1 76. 
HH 
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. As this fishery or hunting is carried on the 
whole l^igth of the arctic coast, the same acci* 
dent may have supplied Greenland, at the other 
extremity, with some of snch unfortunate ad- 
Tenturers. The narwhal aho abounds and is 
pursued by these fishermen in the same haunts 
as the walrus ; and the rational conjecture of 
Mus^kin Piuchkin is rtrengthened by the 
AmerUan history. ** In the description of the 

ft 

Mexican Zo^^ac, we find that the CipactU, a sea 
animal, is one of the hieroglyphics, bearing a 
strong analogy to Capricorn, which the Hin- 
doos and other nations of Asia, call sea mcngter. 
The Mexican si^ indicates a &bulou8 animal, 
a whale with a horn in its forehead. Gomam 
and Torquemada call it e^padartej a name by 
which the Spaniards denote the isartr&i/,the 
great tooth of which is known by the name of 
tiie unicorn's horn. 

Besides, the idea of the sea animal, dpaOU, 
is connected, in the Mexican mythology, with 
the history of a man, who, at tilie epoch of the 
destruction of the fourth sun, after having for 
a long time swam in the waters, saved himself 
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alone, by reaching the top of the mountain 
Colhuaean. We have observed, that the Noah 
of the Aztecs, commonly called Coxcox, bears 
abo the name of Teo-cipactli, in which the 
word divinity, or dhme, is added to that of 

The Canadians come under the same de- 
scription as the preceding. '* From all the ac- 
eounts I have heard and read (says Bell of An* 
termony,) of the natives of Canada, there is no 
nation in the world which they so much resem- 
ble as the Tungusians, who worship the sun 
and moon; but I have found intelligent peo- 
ple among them that believe in a superior being, 
who created those bodies and all the worldf.** 
The Wampum of the Canadians is exactly the 
Quipos of the Peruvians, as described by a 
good authority];, llie Quipos have been used 
in China and Mexico till the seventh century, 
and in Peru long before the arrival of Mango 
Capac. See page 146. 

• Humboldt, Vol i. 338. 
t Journey to Pekin, p. 170. 
t Carver's Travels, p. 362. 

H H2 
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Invasions of Japan, in early ages, may^ve 
caused the arrival in America, by storms, of 
some of the troops. 

According to Dr. Thunberg's researches, the 
Tartars in 799 overran part of Japan, when a 
violent storm ensued, and the Japanese attack- 
ing them, not a single person survived to carry 
back the tidings. In like manner they gained 
a signal victory over two hundred and forty 
thousand fighting men, A. D. 1281*.'* 

If, to the foregoing reasons for supposing the 
population of America to be of Mongol and 
Tartar origin, we add the other details con- 
tained in this volume, we shall be constrained 
to acknowledge, that those who have so leam- 
edly, and some so wildly, contended for the 
Americans being descended from the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Welsh, Irish, or Africans, as a 
general question, have no chance of probability 
being on their side. If stragglers have ever 



* Encyc. Biit " Japan.** See, also, ICaempfer^ p. 
175. To the storm in 799, we may probably attri- 
bute the ruins, of Tiahuanaco. See pp. 78, 201. 
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beefl wrecked from either of those countries^ 
they would soon lose their original language 
and colour by amalgamating with the general 
mass. 

The Abbe Clavigero^ a man of considerable 
learning, who derives the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians from the populous north of America, re- 
marks. Vol. ii. p. 200, that '' Ancient philoso- 

r 

phers were not more divided about the su- 
preme good, than the modems about this, than 
which no problem in history is more difficult of 
solution.'' It is not to be expected that this dis- 
sertation can afford a satisfactory solution re- 
garding the whole population; but it will per- 
haps be found to be a much nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth than those which have pre- 
ceded it. 

With regard to the number of languages in 
America, there are said to be many more than 
a thousand. If an Englishman of the present 
day is puzzled to understand the English lan- 
guage of the fourteenth century, where writ- 
ing or printing has always been used, what sta- 
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bility of lan^age is to ke expected among 
Americans^ who have never had an alphabet? 
^' The languages of Tartar j are very imper- 
fectly known to Europeans; and between Mos- 
cow and Pekin, more than fifty dialects are 
spoken. The Mongols are said first to have 
been taught letters by a Thibetian in Kublaf s 
reign ; and he rewarded him with the dignity 
of Chief Lama*. As far as researches have been 
made r^arcBng the American languages^ they 
are in favour of the origin now contended for. 
Of one hundred and seventy words, the roots 
of which are the same, three-fifths resemble the 
Mongoly Mtmtchuy Tongonse, and Samoyede; 
and two-fifths, the Tschaud, Celtic, Biscayan, 
Coptic, and Cotigof . In this list, one hun- 
dred and fifteen words out of one hundred and 
seventy are recognized as Siberian. As this 
examination of the languages was made between 
two and three centuries after the conquest by 



♦ Sir William Jones, Vol. i. p. 59. 
t Humboldt, Vol. i. p. 20. 
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the Spaniards, and the introdaction of negroes, 
many of the fifty-five roots, not Asiatic, may be 
attributed to people who arrived in the new 
world after the discovery by Columbus. 



THE END* 
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ERRATA. 



Pag€m Line. 

65 . 22 for Picouca read Pisouca 

74 head /or RUIN read RUINS 

88 head /or ON read OF 

181 11 far two yean after read in the year of 

176 8 for Pamapchupan read Pumapchupan 

188 15 for billions read thousand 

224 8 for preformed read performed 

228 8 for statues read statue 

262 15 for Sassure read Saussure 

841 10 for eztraordinhry read extraordinary 

845 19 for 8098 read 808 

864 19 for inhabithants read inhabitants 

422 bottom for Lewis read or Lewis 

488 9 for Cockrane read Cochrane 

442 6 for Musires read Musiris 
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